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News of developments from General Electric’ 


hemical Division that can be important to your business. 








IMPROVE 


LAsTICs 
REFRIGERATOR 


“DOORS WITHIN DOORS” 


G-EP 


an efficient refrigerator “inner door.” 


The development of superior resins and varnishes 
for the plastics laminating industry is one contribu- 
tion of General Electric’s chemical research. 

Large refrigerator manufacturers are using 
General Electric laminated plastics for refrigerator 
“inner doors”—with advantages to both themselves 
and their customers. By using lightweight plastics 
(instead of metal) they benefit by easier handling 
during assembly, reduced shipping charges and less 
scrap loss. 

The greater design flexibility of plastics makes 
possible a better-looking, more salable -product. 
And refrigerator users get a lighter, quieter, “non- 
Slamming” door with excellent insulating qualities. 


NEW 
SILICONE 
INSULATION 


G-E CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
SPEED NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Plastics-laminated and insulating 


22 General Electric silicone insu- 
lating resins are being specified 
by manufacturers when electri- 
cal equipment is to operate at 
high temperatures, or subject 
to frequent overload conditions. 
This new Class H insulation has 
a temperature range between 
120-160 F. above that obtain- 
able with conventional insulat- 
ing materials, 


; products are prominent among G-E con- 
tributions to the defense effort. Among them are: 

G-E 1201 Glyptal* Red Enamel—an insulating, sealing and 
finishing enamel which offers great protection to motor wind- 
ings under severe service conditions. 

A full line of plastics laminates—either molded or in the 
form of sheets, tubes and rods—with cloth, paper, glass fabric 
or special bases for a wide variety of applications. 

A complete line of insulating products—silicone insulation, 
insulating varnishes, sealing and filling compounds, mica insu- 


S. Pat. Off, 


lation, varnished cloths and tapes. 


* Reg. t 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS * SILICONES * INSULATING MATERIALS * GLYPTAL" ALKYD RESINS * PLASTICS LAMINATING, 


Yon cam pul your confedlonce tx 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


This G-E laminated plastics sheet becomes 


WANT MORE 
INFORMATION? 


For more details about 
any of the G-E 
chemical products 
mentioned on 

this page, just write to 
Chemical Division, 
General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield 15, 
Massachusetts. 


MOLDING, AND EXTRUDING 
eeeeveeveneee? 





New Guided Missile Takes Off....This newest anti-aircraft missile, soaring upward on its 
supersonic flight, is launched, steered and exploded by electronic control. These powerful missiles blast high- 


flying enemy aircraft out of the sky. The control devices were developed by the Bell System’s research and 
manufacturing units —the Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric Company — working together 
in traditionally close relationship. This guided missile assignment for the Army Ordnance Corps 
is just one of many important military projects now entrusted to the Bell Telephone System. 
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Want to boil 
a motor in 


high-octane gas? 


lax ae does it 


Aircraft engineers needed a fuel pump motor that could operate safely 
inside a fuel cell, completely immersed in high octane gasoline. As a 
matter of fact, some gasoline would be circulated through the motor 
windings as a coolant. 

Specifications called for insulation and impregnation completely 
impervious to high octane fuel. No available materials withstood the 
chemical action of this highly volatile liquid. So Jack & Heintz 
engineers formulated a special, thermosetting plastic that remained 
unaffected even after long immersion in boiling gasoline. And, since 
even steel corrodes in this service, they protected both rotor and stator 
with graphite, applied electrically. 

Solving unusual electrical, hydraulic and mechanical problems is 
our business. Packing more power into less space and less weight, and 
controlling it precisely, are advantages we offer both for your defense 

erngagtets piahitage production and plans for the future. 

—Jack & Heintz builds a : 

complete line of a-c and d-c What can Jack & Heintz do for you? Write today for your copy of 
motors designed to supply our booklet “Jack & Heintz Does It”, 24 pages of idea-stimulating 
mechanical power for air- facts. Address Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
craft applications such as 

hydraulic pumps, blowers 

and fuel booster pumps. 


These aircraft motors are 4 ACK & Heitz 


designed to be as light as 
possible, consistent with safe 


performance, and are built twe 
to conform to the highest 
E i IPME NT t © 1961, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 


aircraft standards. 
means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices \ designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it 





LONG-RANGE EYES are what you 
really have here, in these Veeder- 
Root High-Speed Yardage Counters, 


And anything else you need in the 
way of Countrol, you can get in 
standard or special Veeder-Root 
Counters, mechanically orelectrically 
operated . . . deliveries depending on 
D-O ratings, of course. 

Just get in touch with the world’s 
largest manufacturers of counting 
and computing devices. ... 


Radarmen Counton. 


Veeder-Root 
a of pos 





VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. e GREENVILLE, §, C, 
Montreal, Canada + Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and agents in principal cities 
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AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS with a specialized magnet wire — 
developed specifically for your requirements. 


CUT COSTS in lowered production waste and 
fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut costs 
by reducing customer complaints —cut- 
ting repair comebacks—assure low-cost 
maintenance and customer good will. 


CUT COSTS: specify Belden 
Magnet Wire. Check its advan- 
tages with Belden engineers, 
There is today. 
plus protection Belden Manufacturing Co. 
eins Belden 4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Magnet Wire Chicago 44, Illinois 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY | 
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U.S. Rubber conveyor belt 


establishes a world’s record 











‘This U. S. Rubber conveyor belt in operation at a Chilean copper 
mine has carried over 100,000,000 tons of abrasive copper ore .. . 
a world’s record... at the amazingly low cost of less than 45¢ per 
1,000 tons! The belt has been in continuous service for over 12 
years. The operators say there are still many more years of service 
in the belt, despite this record-breaking performance. 

Such success as this results from 3-way engineering teamwork; 
mine operators, designers of conveyor equipment, and the United 
States Rubber Company belt engineers. For your haulage prob- 
lem, large or small, call in a “U.S.” engineer. Write to address below. 


This record-breaking “U.S.” belt carries a 
maximum of 5,000 tons of copper ore per hour, 
travels 600 f.p.m. through a traveling tripper. 
Total belt length is 2990 feet, width is 60”, 42- 
ounce duck construction. 

— ste Sei 


Twelve years’ exposure to blistering tropical 
sun, one of rubber’s worst enemies, has had little 
or no effecy on the belt. It is located at the plant 
of the Chile Exploration Co., an Anaconda Cop- 
per subsidiary. 


PRODUCT OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPAN ¥ 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicags; Cincinnati, Cleveland, : 
Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, © 
f ~ St ovis, San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington, D.C. 
fi Re Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 
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e How You Going to Keep ‘em... 


. . voting Democratic down on the 
farm? Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan thinks he has the answer. P. 24 


e Standards for Pensions 


A special panel of the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board is wrestling with the 
problem of nonwage benefits. P. 30 


e Standards for Nuts and Bolts 


ECA gives Europe a hard sell on the 
advantages of uniform products and 
methods. European businessmen admit 
it’s great—for Americans. P. 63 


e From the Inside Out 


That’s how the goods move in 
Famous-Barr’s new St. Louis store. 
“Magic Core” centralizes storage and 
handling. P. 124 


e Shortcut to Equity Capital 


Convertible preferreds may be the 
answer for a growth company that 
wants to sell more common stock, but 
doesn’t think the price is right. P. 128 


e Anchoring the Right Flank 
Decision to invite Turkey into the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
puts the frontier of the West on the 
Black Sea. U.S. will have to step up 
military and economic aid to keep it 
there. | P..149 
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Stronger muscle in this rubber work- 
man. Yarns of “Cordura” are so much 
stronger than yarns of natural fibers 
commonly used to reinforce conveyor 
belts that they make a stronger belt with 
fewer plies. That's why “Cordura” rein- 
forced belts are more flexible, trough 
better, have greater tensile strength. 


No charge for the extra strength 
of this Du Pont yarn 


It usually costs no more to use yarn of Du Pont Cordura* High Tenacity 
Rayon in place of weaker yarn of natural fibers, Because ““Cordura” 
provides full strength in a smaller gauge yarn, it permits you to reduce 
the bulk of a strength section, and so save on the amount of carcass 
required, This often makes a product better . . . yet cost no more. 

In this way “Cordura” also makes extra-strong oil hose that is light 
and easy to handle . . . V-belts that are stronger, more efficient and 
last longer. 

Yarns of “Cordura” are inherently stronger than yarns of natural 
fibers—they are made in continuous filaments with no short ends to 
pull apart under strain. Moreover, because the number of fibers—and 
the diameter of each fiber—is precisely controlled, “Cordura” yarn is 
uniform throughout its length. 

Wherever you use yarns in your business, the extra strength of 
“Cordura” may offer you the chance to improve a product or improve 
a process ... without increasing cost. 








*nac. U. 5. PAT. OFFy 


Du Pont High Tenacity Rayon 


STRENGTH AT LOW COST 


a“ 


for RAYON...for NYLON ... for FIBERS to come . . . look to DU PONT 


WRITE NOW FOR THE FREE BOOKLET “Sinews for Industry.”’ It gives physical properties of “Cordura”... 

tells you how Du Pont will help you benefit from the advantages of “Cordura” Rayon. Address: Rayon 
Division, Room 4421, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


Name. 








®£6.u. 5. pat. OFF Company 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. «» THROUGH CHEMISTRY Address 








PUTTING 44% TO WORK FOR GULF OIL 


Westinghouse Air Conditioning by: Danforth Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALONG THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


Now you can cruise the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike at 70 miles an hour from 
Philadelphia to the Ohio border. Its 
only stopping points are a couple 
dozen service stations and restaurants. 
During the sultry summer months, 
this 327-mile trip is enough to take 
all the starch out of most drivers. 
But on the newest extensions, Westing- 
house Air Conditioning is making a 
welcome oasis of Gulf Service Sta- 
tions lining the route. Especially de- 
signed for both comfort and service, 
these stations rely on Westinghouse 


equipment to cool dining rooms, dairy 
bars, gift shops, rest rooms and auto- 
motive appliance sales areas. Whether 
he pauses for repairs, for a quick 
snack or a full meal, the motorist 
may expect to relax in cool comfort. 


Westinghouse has the equipment to 
help you put air to work too—with 
air conditioning, air handling or air 
cleaning. Call the Westinghouse Air 
Conditioning Distributor listed in the 
Yellow Pages, or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Air Conditioning 
Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


YOU CAN BE SURE...1F iTS 


Westinghouse 


J-80241 











Westinghouse Hermetically-Sealed Compres- 
sors will provide Gulf long, dependable service. 





Westinghouse EVA Evaporative Condensers 
will save ‘them up to 95% in water consumption. 


Westinghouse Speedheaters® will efficiently 
warm lube and washrooms during winter months. 
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Business currents are shifting. The’size of the economy is becoming a 
secondary matter. The size—short-term—won't vary too much (except, per- 
haps, in dollar terms, if inflation should flare up again). 

But the changes within the economy will matter a lot. 

The things to watch are the direction of these changes and their rate. 

(oe 

Many types of production-are behind’ a year. ago. Those that are still 
ahead find their margin of gain over last year narrowing. 

But this had to come. It isn’t so much because of declining output now; 
it’s more that the output curve was going up so sharply last yeor. 

So forget those comparisons. From here on, pay most attention to the 
rate of change from week to week and month to month: 














* 
Government spending—and the output it supports—is the main thing 
that is rising now, and at an accelerating rate: 
The deficit will rise apace until the big March income tax date. 


To the extent the Treasury meets this deficit by going to the banks, 
the money supply will be pumped up. And the resultant spending will con- 











tribute to consumer income. 


Thus government takes over as the dominant factor in the business 
outlook. 





e 

Business spending will remain important, but its role is lessened. 

Inventory accumulation, huge in the 12 months after the Korean out- 
break, leveled off in the quarter just ending. Goods in stock are far above 
a year ago, but the direction and the rate have changed, 

Capital outlays for new plant and equipment will go down slightly in 
the fourth quarter (page 26). Here, too, the direction has changed, even 
though the totals tower above a year ago. 

* 














Business probably would spend more on new plant in the months ahead 
if it could get the building materials and the tools. And, while tools will soon 
be coming along faster, output changed little from May to August. 

There's one thing about the plant-and-equipment lag, though: Work not 
done this year will be carried forward into next. 








e 
Total business inventories—manufacturers’, wholesalers’, and retailers’ 
—probably will go down a bit in the next few weeks. 
Retailers will begin buying more heavily as the holidays approach. 
On the other hand, muct. of what is delivered to the stores in the near 
future will come out of manufacturers’ stocks. 
That spells little rise in employment or payrolls in plants turning out 
consumer goods. Nevertheless, it clears the decks for an upturn. 
Somewhere along the line, demand will improve. 
e 
Crosscurrents in industrial activity increasingly will reflect the change- 
over from civilian to military output. 
Cutbacks may not have to be much deeper, Washington feels (page 145). 
But that probably is wishful thinking. Construction, autos, and appliances 
likely will be pinched still more before the materials situation eases. 
Meanwhile, numerous lines such as textiles, apparel, and home furnish- 


























BUSINESS WEEK ings are due for a comeback from their mid-1951 slump. That, with govern- 
SEPT. 29, 1951 ment spending, will help sustain over-all activity and incomes. 


* 
Electric power output is one of the economic indicators that still is well 
above a year ago, but whose margin is dwindling. 








Last week's output was a little less than 9% above the like 1950 period. 
Early this year, gains were running 15% and 17%. 

Actually, though, output is larger now than it was when those wider 
gains were being posted. 





Truck manufacturers probably are not too upset by proposed cutbacks. 





Civilian needs have been pretty well met by the outpour of the last 21 
months. Production was a record 1.3-million units in 1950. So far this year, 
the rate has been up to or beyond that mark. 

The allowable for the third quarter this year was 275,000 units—or an 
annual rate of about 1.1-million. 

The projected schedule is 256,000 for the fourth quarter and 250,000 
for the first three months next year. 

But unit volume doesn’t tell the whole story. The increasing share going 
to the military means more big jobs, more dollar volume. 








e 
Akron views the future confidently, for all the cutbacks in autos and 
trucks. Original equipment demand will be down, but the replacement market 


is still growing. 

J. J. Newman, vice-president of Goodrich, expects next year’s needs to 
top this year’s. It’s a matter of replacing the casings on the recent huge out- 
put of cars and trucks, as he sees it. 

He puts production this year at 82¥2-million vs. 92.7-million in 1950. 

. 

Employment holds at a very high level in construction despite the decline 
in homebuilding. 

The total in August was just under 2.8-million workers. That’s a postwar 
record, and 167,000 higher than a year ago. 

The rise from July to August, however, indicates a topping off. The gain, 


only 47,000, certainly is no more than seasonal. 
& 














Manufacturing employment hasn’t risen nearly so far nor so fast as most 
observers a year ago presumed it would. And the reasons can be found in the 
slack that has developed in consumer goods lines. 

The total has been bumping along just under 16-million for months. 

In other words, so far this year, rising need for workers in munitions and 
defense-supporting lines has no more than offset conversion unemployment 
and the effects of the slump in civilian lines. 

















7c 
If inflation is held in check, it won’t be to Washington's credit. 
Not only will the government be running a big deficit for the next six 
months, but it is planning credit relaxation (page 15). 
And the Senate’s tax bill will hardly help at all. It simply doesn’t get at 


mass purchasing power. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 29, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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A major oil company coated the 
inside of 4-inch steel tubing with 
finishes based on VINYLITE Brand 
Resins. Each day, for five months, 
the pipe carried 100 barrels of oil 
and 5,000 barrels of high-iodine-con- 
tent salt water. It was directly cou- 
pled to an uncoated pipe. 

The coated pipe (right) suffered no 
measurable damage. The uncoated pipe 
(left) corroded as deeply as a quarter 
of an inch—two-thirds of the way 
through the pipe. 

Preserving metal and 


Dont 


slashing 


Coatings illustrated applied by Liquid Plastics Co.., 


Corrosion Sieq! 


maintenance costs, coatings based on 
VINYLITE Resins are widely used to- 
day in the petroleum, chemical, and 
processing industries... because they 
resist water, salt air, industrial atmos- 
pheres, oils, greases, alkalies, most 
strong acids, sunlight, heat, cold. Odor- 
less, tasteless, non-flammable, they pro- 
tect containers from contents, contents 
from containers. 

We'll gladly send you a list of sup- 
pliers of metal, concrete and masonry 
coatings based on VINYLITE Resins. 
Write Dept. KX-62. 


640 N. Broad Ave., Wilmington, California and 


produced by Plastic Coating Corp., Houston 19, Texas, and 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





UTMOST SAFETY against spillage of toilet 
bow! cleaning fluid, plus impact and chem- 
ical resistance, are achieved by handy 
“Koaster Kit” of VINYLITE Plastic Flexible 
Compound molded for National Laborato- 
ries, Inc., 4934 Lewis Ave., Toledo, Ohio, 
by Peerless Molded Plastics Co., Division 
and Hamilton Sts., Toledo. 


fc 8 & te Be A. 


UTMOST PROTECTION for tube and pipe 
ends and threads during shipping, storage, 
handling, is given by these “Elastoplastic” 
caps and plugs molded at top speed and 
economy from VINYLITE Elastomeric Com- 
pounds. Resist oil, grease, moisture, dirt, 
chemica!s. By Plastics Div., 8. 8. White Den- 
tal Mfg. Co., 10 E. 40 St., New York 16,N. Y. 


¥o 


Vinyli e 


RESINS 
/B\ 





ranoe\ OO Jmanx 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


UTMOST DURABILITY is assured for artil- 
lery training instruments made of stable 
VINYLITE Rigid Sheets that hold shape and 
dimensions despite temperature changes, 
moisture. Resist wear, oils, greases, chemi- 
cals. Permanently printed. Pleasant touch. 
Easily cleaned. Instruments by Advertising 
Displays, Inc., Covington, Ky. 
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71% assembly savings...73% weight savings 


Piasecki Helicopter Corporation uses Tubular 
SPEED CLIPS® to make spectacular savings over 
previous method of attaching blanket insulation 


The “flying workhorse” for the Air Force and the Army, 
Piasecki’s new helicopter carries aboard a top-flight 
example of SPEED NUT savings. 

Blanket insulation has to be attached inside the craft 
in over 700 locations. The old fastening method 
needed revising to save assembly time and, more im- 
portant, to save weight. The perfect answer . . . Tubular 
SPEED CLIPS and standard rivets. They could take the 
place of complicated previous methods, and provide 


ne 


SPEED CLIP 
METHOD 





an amazing 71% assembly saving, and a total weight 
savings of 73%! 

Now Tinnerman Tubular Clips, along with hundreds 
of other SPEED NUTS, are specified for use on all Navy 
HUP-1 craft and also are used on the new Piasecki 
H-21 Air Force Assault and Army Transport Helicopter. 


With today’s production schedules . .. and budgets... 
it’s well worthwhile to “check the Tinnerman line before 
you design.” Write for more reasons why, presented in 
new 24-page booklet “A Story of Quality.” TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 12, Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton. In Great 
Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 


Drawings at left show 
obvious SPEED CLIP sav- 
ings. Old method re- 
quired. complicated clip 
assembly to be riveted to 
panel. SPEED CLIP needs 
only clearance hole in 
existing panel and rivet 
to provide vibration- 
proof attachment. 
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Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . . . 6 230.3 2305 222.7 173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks +136,150 a 188,451 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $39,876 $36,498 $41,719 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7,138 7, 6,457 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,282 : 5,894 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,847 


2,023 995 1,942 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., 

Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). ; 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). 457.0 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 308.4 +305 7 304.4 312.5 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, — 1939 = Lo 341.7 +340.8 351.0 351.9 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, lb.). ms pecacacets 4.131¢ 413l¢ 4.131¢ 3.837¢  2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). tebe $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.67 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.) bcihetie ReeE Re Rae rR Ru ER oere ee Cee 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 23.010¢  14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............-.-- $2.39 $2.39 $2.33 $2.21 $1.97 


Cotton, daily price rr ten weenie markets, ID.) ...-..cccccsdeccseens 35,90¢ 34.68¢  34.81¢  40.98¢  30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). $2.00 $2.10 $2.65 $3.10 $1.51 


452.0 457.1 471.8 311.9 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 182.0 153.7 
3.49% 3.22% 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rare) -24% 2 24-24% 14-13% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


51,357 51,420 50,295 49,030 ++45,210 
71,604 70,725 70,331 69,534 ++71,147 
19,938 19,842 19,503 15,517 + 9,221 
31,333 30,722 30,983 34,869 ++49,200 
24,785 24,384 24,175 19,169 23,883 


Latest Preceding Year 1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month Month Ago Average 
$64.72 $64.56 $60.32 $43.82 


$179.5 $166.4 $121.1 


Average weekly earnings in manufacturing August 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1926 = 100) August $178.0 


‘Preliminary, week ended Sept. 2 + Revised 
+tEstimate 1 hal. 12'47,p16). 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request 
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SPEEDER-UPPERS on the production line 


In factories, warehouses, mills 
and on shipping platforms, thou- 
sands of these husky materials 
handlers, powered by Exide Bat- 
teries, are upping production, 


cutting time, saving money. 


Where dependability is vital, you’ll 
find Exide Batteries. 


Exide Batteries provide motive 
power for mine haulage units. 


Railways use vast numbers of 
them for car lighting, air-condi- 
tioning, Diesel locomotive crank- 
ing, signal systems. 


Telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, radio and television sta- 
tions, electric light and power 
plants, steamship and air-trans- 
port lines, use thousands of Exide 
Batteries. They supply power for 
emergency lighting, fire alarm 


systems, cranking engines on off- 
the-highway equipment. And on 
millions of cars, trucks, tractors 
and buses, they daily prove that 
**When it’s an Exide, you START.” 


BATTERIES 


“Exide” Reg. Trade-mark U. S. Pat. Of. 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS...1951 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 «© Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 

SEPT. 29, 1951 
A 
BUSINESS 


WEEK 


Washington plans to loosen up loan money. That’s a policy reversal, 
forced by mounting credit demands. The usual fall upswing in borrowing 
this year comes on top of already heavy pressure for defense funds. And 
the money market is tight, due to the year-long fight to restrain credit. 
Officials feel that, unless action is taken to loosen things up, even essential 
borrowers will be hard put to raise the money they need and the interest 
rates will move onto higher ground. 

@ 


Defense and supporting businesses are rated “essential” borrowers. But 
recently there have been many compiaints that credit isn’t available even 
for them. 

Buyers of low-priced homes are having trouble financing, despite GI 
and FHA mortgage insurance, Policy favors loans for them. 

Then there’s the government itself, the No. 1 borrower of them all. 
It’s constantly refunding the huge debt, and between now and Jan. 1 it 
must raise some $3-billion to finance the growing rearmament deficit. So 
the Treasury wants money plentiful and interest rates held down. 


The mechanics of inflating credit are simple. The Federal Reserve 
Board can do it by being a more active open-market buyer of government 
bonds. By picking them up at a slight premium, it encourages banks and 
other lenders to sell some of their governments and thus raise cash for 
new loans. 

This calls for a policy turnaround. In order to hold down the supply of 
credit, as part of the fight against inflation, the Federal Reserve withdrew 


its support of the bond market last March. There is one big difference 
between the old “pegging” and the new plan: Instead of a commitment to 
hold the market at a fixed level, the Reserve system will buy only to the 
extent necessary to raise enough credit. 


But the move will still be inflationary. True, banks will continue to 
screen loans so that “essential” credit is advanced and speculative credit 
is held to the minimum. But no matter how carefully the screening job is 
done, some new up-pushing will result. Greater use of credit, whether by 
business or government, always acts as a stimulant. The effort now will 
be to keep it moderate. 

e 

Future consumer durable goods cuts will be small. Officials figure first- 
quarter 1952 metal allocations must be held near present leveis. Any new 
cut of consequence in the 60‘ production rate for passenger autos and 
58% for most appliances would force some companies, especially the small 
ones, to close down. And mobilizer Wilson’s policy is to keep production 
above the breakeven point. 

As to shortages, Defense Production Administrator Fleischmann 
doubts they will be acute. He thinks the big stocks built up by record 
production in 1950 and the first half of 1951 will keep civilians from 
getting hurt. He may be too optimistic. 


e 
The first-half schedule for consumer hard goods in 1952 shapes up 
about like this: 
Autos: 1.8-million, compared with 3.1-million in the first half of this 
year and about the same number in the first half of 1950. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (ntinued 





WASHINGTON Refrigerators: 1.8-million, compared with nearly 2-million in the same 
BUREAU period this year and last. 
SEPT. 29, 1951 Radios: 4.4-million sets, against 8-million in first half of this year. 

TV sets: 1.8-million vs. 3.3-million. 

Those are big cuts, matched in about the same proportions in other 
consumer durable lines. And, as of now, the metal allocators don’t expect 
any relief before the last half of next year. Even then, it will come only 
if there’s no worsening of the war danger. 


The upshot of the beef price control mess may well be a return to 
slaughtering quotas (page 22). The Office of Price Stabilization says quotas 
would make it unnecessary for the packers to pay above-ceiling prices to 
get their normal share of cattle. Congress seems friendlier to the idea 
than in the past, and probably will vote it. 

Control of beef prices through packer margins isn’t in prospect. It’s 
been talked at OPS—but mainly to scare Congress into granting quotas. 


Power shortages continue to plague defense production. Moreover, 
they threaten to become worse next year. Here’s a quick check on prospects: 

The Northwest is in the worst shape today. Shortages have closed 
badly needed aluminum production facilities (page 138). 

The Southeast is having nip-and-tuck going. It may be the next area 
where conservation measures are imposed. 

The industrial North Central region is no particular problem now, but 
will be hard put next year to meet demand. 

Local shortages have either hit or are threatened for next year in Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and the Texas Gulf Coast. 

Defense plant expansion and contracts are involved. Mobilizers will 
keep power prospects in mind as they approve new plant projects and place 


contracts for military items. 
2 


Businessmen dealing with government officials must be more careful in 
the future. Irregularities disclosed in the Senate’s investigations are about 
to bring a crackdown with tough penalties on such inconsequential things 
as picking up the lunch check. 

Note the rider on the 1952 military appropriation. The military is 
instructed to cancel the contracts of any contractor who furnishes 
“gratuities.” Gratuities are broadly defined as “entertainment, gifts, or 
otherwise.” 

a 

Washington is tightening down on news. Truman’s security order this 
week is intended to protect defense secrets (page 140). But it’s broad— 
and wide open to abuse by officials who want to suppress information. You 
can also expect it to be used to cover up mistakes. 


Hopes that taxes won’t rise again have been built up by Sen. George, 
who has warned that the pending bill is all the economy can stand. But 
these rosy dreams probably are doomed. New and bigger spending plans 
are being made for our own defense and aid to allies. And when the next 
showdown comes, Congress probably will prefer more taxes to the inflation 
that might result from big deficit spending. 
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Take a tip from 


the people who run Railroads 


OU can date a renaissance in railroad equip- 

ment from the time when the first stainless 
steel streamliners appeared in the 1930's. In stain- 
less steel, railroad management found a material 
that introduced a whole new set of values ... so 
strong that it permits lightweight construction 
which saves large amounts in fuel costs . . . so 
corrosion-resistant and everlasting that cleaning, 
maintenance and depreciation costs are cut to 
the bone. 

The public is benefitted with faster, safer, more 
comfortable and modern travel accommodations; 
the roads benefit because stainless steel saves on 
expenses and increases profits. Today you’|l find 
Allegheny Metal used not: only for entire trains, 
but in dining-car kitchens, sleeping-car equip- 
ment, refrigerator cars, and tank cars for the 
transportation of milk, chemicals, etc. 


Wa&D 3149 


You can make it BETTER with 


Rail equipment is only one of the vital uses for 
stainless steel in general industry and the na- 
tional defense. In the past decade, we have spent 
many millions to increase the supply of Allegheny 
Metal and other alloy products, and are in the 
process of spending millions more. @ In the na- 
tional interest, let us help you to use stainless 
steel most efficiently, and make the available 
supply go farther. 

a Re 

Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel 
are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
plants. @ Address Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
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LIFE is too short to determine the use- 
ful life of our ball bearings under 
normal conditions. That is why we 
accelerate tests, by overspeed, overload, 
extremes of temperature, by running, 
under every conceivable condition of 
operation, day and night, year after 


year. 


Around the clock, our engineers con- 
tinue the research that has made the 
best bearings of yesterday even better 
bearings today. 


Forty years of this searching have given 
us a wealth of experience that should 
be helpful to you. No need for trial 
and error. We've been all through 
that, for your benefit. 





iB Spates Pete - 


rai Fae ael Suh en ONS ans HOO ie 


C4 
Nothing Kells Like a Ball... 


NEW DEPARTURE ~*~ _= 


BALL BEARINGS 


F 
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Elections 








Oct;25 


THE ISSUES 


Basic program is complete - Would denationalize steel, truck- 
gas, electricity, railways, steel, oir- ing, state trading. Other na- 
| NATIONALIZATION: lines, Bank of England. Labor party tionalized industries would be 
now talks of socializing cement, decentralized. 

‘ sugar, chemicals. 





Labor programs for health, hous- Welfare state would remain. But 
| WELFARE: ing, family allowances, food sub- - Conservatives would cut food sub- 
sidies, and social security would sidies, decontrol housing, try to 
remain as is, whatever the cost. economize on health system. 





: State planning would stay as is. Government planning of economy 
mae ood More controls would probably come would stick. Controls would be kept 
: this winter, including clothes ra- to minimum, operated more for 
tioning. benefit of business. 





; Capital gains tax almost sure thing. Basic tax structure won't change. 
' TAXATION: Other taxes on business might go Most Conservatives could do is: re- 
i higher. Dividends would be limited duce surtax on big incomes, drop 
by law. tax on retained company profits 
and limit on dividends. 





I 
i 
t 


' + Papbor puts ties with U.S. and Com- No change in basic policy, but 
FOREIGN POLICY: wealth ahead of Europe, has Tories would throw more weight 
dragged feet on Continental unity. around, probably without hurting 
relations with U.S, European unity 4 
, would hots more i» hocking. cae | 


i . . 7 
tai “ sn seancenenincanstent 
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Which Kind of Welfare State? 


When British voters go to the polls world without a big drop in living a slower pace—the social revolution it 
Oct. 25, they won’t be voting for or standards; and has carried out in the past six years. 
against the welfare state. That will ¢ Remain a world power in a class __ Attlee already has said that the question 
stay in Britain, whether Attlee or somewhere between the U.S. and _ that must be decided at this election is: 
Churchill wins. Russia on the one hand and France ‘Will you go backward with the Con- 

But the outcome of the election will on the other. servatives or forward with Labor?” 
be important, nonetheless. It could © Round the Bush—The issues won’! Winston Churchill will damn labor 
decide whether Britain can: be presented that way, of course. Labor extravagance and regimentation, talk 

e Earn its living in a competitive will ask for a mandate to continue—at up Tory fitness to handle British affairs 
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both at home and abroad. Although the 
Conservatives will call for a reversal of 
nationalization, they will say ‘“‘me, too” 
on the general principles of the welfare 
state (table, page 19). 

The voters will be fretting over down- 
to-carth problems. They will be pick- 
ing the party that they think is more 
likely to roll back the cost of living, 
build more subsidized houses, rearm 
without disrupting the British economy, 
operate nationalized industries more 
efficiently, preserve world peace. 
¢ Economic Survival—But you will miss 
the real significance of this election if 
you look too closely at the campaign 
oratory or at the hopes and fears of the 
average Briton. 

The big job the next British govern- 
ment has is to meet the threat to 
British economic survival. That threat 
is real enough, unless the British are 
to get a permanent subsidy from the 
U.S. After a short recovery in 1950, 
their economy is running in the red 
again. London will probably lose $700- 
million to $800-million of its gold re- 
serves during the second half of 1951 
(BW=Sep.22’51,p169). 

It’s not just rearmament that’s caus- 

ing the trouble, though that’s partly 
responsible. The country no longer 
has the strength to meet drastic changes 
in the world economic climate, or re- 
serves enough to even out the bad and 
the good times. Production is 40% 
above 1938. But the terms of trade have 
turned so drastically against Britain 
that today it takes 50% more British 
goods than in 1938 to pay for the same 
volume of imports. 
e Labor: More Nationalization—Labor’s 
platform will be “moderate.” But if 
the Socialists are given another five 
years in office, political necessitv will 
lead them to move further to the left. 
To stand still would feed both the Con- 
servative opposition and the Bevanite 
wing of the Labor Party. 

Labor’s vague platform can easily be 
used to justify more nationalization— 
for example, sugar, cement, chemicals. 
Also, it could cover more rigid economic 
planning and controls, probably even 
a capital levy. Five more years of Labor 
rule in Britain almost certainly would 
kill private enterprise for good and all. 
e Conservative: More for Business— 
The Conservative platform is deceptive, 
too. The results of a Tory victory could 
be a lot more important than the “me, 
too” platform suggests. With the Con- 
servatives in office, Britain might con- 
ceivably generate enough energy to pay 
its way in the world and keep the wel- 
fare state from degenerating into a 
national poorhouse. 

Here’s the treatment the nationalized 
industries would get: Steel and trucking 
would be turned back to private hands; 
coal and railways would be decentral- 
ized; and other state monopolies would 
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be subjected to a regular efficiency 
check by a special parliamentary com- 
mittee. 

The central planning of imports, 
domestic capital investment, allocation 
of raw materials, etc., would continue. 
But business would be given a bigger 
role in the process and would be 
treated without the present suspicion 
and hostility. 
¢ More Productivity, If . . . —Such 
a shift in the economic climate could 
quickly boost business efficiency and 
raise productivity if labor unrest could 
be avoided. Whether that’s possible 
remains to be seen. But the Conserva- 
tives are giving a lot of thought to the 
question. They hope to satisfy labor's 
ambitions without disrupting manage- 
ment control by such devices as profit- 
sharing, incentive bonuses, labor-man- 
agement consultative counsels at the 
local as well as national level. 

Some Conservatives are also talking 
about reviving the competitive spirit 
in British business. That’s a tough job, 
though—especially for the Conserva- 
tives. The Tory party’s main business 
connections are with big companies 
and combines that now favor a cartel 
philosophy. 

e The Public Good—Even in the wel- 
fare field, the Conservatives might make 
some significant changes, if they get a 
big enough majority. Here are some of 
the party’s backstage plans: Cut the 
huge food subsidy program; introduce 
a small payment for using the national 


Ea 


Aerial Traffic Light 


This set of signals, mounted under a tanker 
plane, guides the pilot of a plane that’s 
being refueled. Center panel flashes green 
when the plane taking on gas is in the 
proper relation to the air-going tanker. 
Automatic switches in the fuel boom con- 
trol the lights. 


health service; limit welfare benefits 
like family allowances and social se- 
curity to the poorest families. As for 
taxes, rearmament kills any chances of 
real reductions. But the Conservatives 
plan some shift from direct to indirect 
taxation and would try to lighten the 
income tax load on both wage earners 
and pavers of surtaxes. 

Political observers in Britain today 
are betting that Churchill's Conserva- 
tive Party will get its chance to put this 
program into effect. Estimates put the 
Tory majority anywhere between five 
and 50 seats. The predictions are based 
on an expected swing in the middle- 
class vote. 

To most political observers, such a 
swing seems inevitable, due to the ob- 
vious middle-class disillusionment with 
socialism and its desire to turn over 
Britain’s faltering economy to an ex- 
perienced group of “safe opportunists.” 
All the prophets agree, though, that 
this is a case where the election cam- 
paign may make a big difference. It’s 
even conceded that, if Churchill should 
pull any campaign boners, Attlee might 
squeak back in with a small majority. 
¢ Henchmen—Personalities loom large 
in the picture, too. Attlee’s team looks 
very colorless, now that Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Ernest Bevin are gone. 

Churchill probably has too much 
color for most Britons. However, Brit- 
ons generally recognize that Churchill’s 
team would have solid administrative 
ability in the following men: 

Anthony Eden, a “Tory liberal” who 
is expected to be Deputy Prime Min- 
ister or Foreign Secretary. (Lord Salis- 
bury would get the foreign office if 
Eden didn’t.) 

Oliver Lyttleton, who heads one of 
Briton’s biggest electrical-equipment 
companies, is slated to be the Tory 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

R. A. Butler, leading “me, too” Con- 
servative, would be Home Secretary or 
Minister of Education. 

Lord Woolton, Conservative party 
manager and chairman of a big depart- 
ment store chain, also will be a candi- 
date for a big job. 

e The Old Maestro—If Churchill and 
this team come into office after Oct. 
25, look for more warmth in Anglo- 
American relations—for a few months, 
at least. But with Churchill at the 
head of British affairs, you can expect 
some fireworks as well. Churchill will 
try to strengthen Commonwealth ties, 
but in the process is apt to antagonize 
both India and South Africa. In Eu- 
rope he’ll push for the idea of unity, 
but insist that the European listen to 
British as well as American ideas. It 
wouldn’t be out of character, either, 
for Churchill to fly to Moscow after 
he’s elected, try for a one-man show- 
down with Stalin. And that probably 
wouldn’t go down well in Washington. 
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A & P Under Mr. George & Mr. John: 


Bigger Gain 
in Volume... 


Gross Sales 
$ 878,972 
792 358 
1,115,774 
1,378,147 
1,471,178 
1,310,754 
1,401,643 
1,434,851 
1,908,979 
2,545,584 
2,837,291 
1950 2,904,578 
1951 3,179,792 


% Growth 
1939-51: . 262% 


ad bad 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


in Profits... 


i 


... Means 
Lower Return 


... Than 


4 


Net Profit 
(000 of Dollars) 


$15,834 
18,664 


Profit as 
%, of Sales 


1.8% 
1.9 

1.6° 
ee. — 12 
11,527 oe, 
12,568 1.0 
13,176 0.9 
12,287 0.9 
30,180 1.6 
39,796 1.6 
38,662 1.4 
33,392 1.1 
32,903 1.0 


108% 


One Hartford Carries On 


Death of John leaves George, 87, last remaining son 


of A&P’s founder, as head of the chain. 


He won't change 


policies, nor will his probable successor, Ralph W. Burger. 


Never since its founding in 1859 has 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
made a move without a nod from some 
member of the Hartford family. George 
Huntington Hartford started it as a 
small red-front store on Manhattan’s 
Vesey St. He and his sons brought 
the business along until it became the 
world’s second-largest company. (Gen- 
eral Motors alone has bigger sales than 
A&P.) 
¢ End of the Line—This week there is 
only one Hartford left:to carry on that 
family record. He is George L. Hart- 
ford, A&P’s treasurer and, at 87, the 
last remaining child of the founder. 
“Mr. George’s” vounger brother, John 
A. Hartford, died last week at 79. 

After George, the most likely suc- 
cessor to the company’s top post is an 
outsider, Ralph W. Burger, 62. He 
succeeded “Mr. John” to the _presi- 
dency when John went up to board 
chairman. 
¢ Relative Voice—There will still be 
Hartford relatives, though, who will 
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have plenty to say about A&P affairs. 
None carries the family name. They 
are Frank McKelvey, John’s brother-in- 
law; Sheldon Stewart, George’s son-in- 
law; and Herbert Ludlum, first cousin 
of John and George. 

Together with Burger, these relatives 
are trustees of a foundation that John 
and George set up with their 40% of 
the A&P stock. The foundation was 
designed to keep the nation’s No. 1 
retail chain intact., About the oniy 
thing that could break it up is the gov- 
ernment’s antitrust suit against it. 

The other 60% of the controlling 
stock has been split up over the vears 
into small blocks of 10% or less. It 
is owned by heirs of the founder's 
other three deceased children. None 
has ever taken an active part in A&P’s 
affairs. It isn’t considered probable 
that thev’ll ever want to. (Only non- 
voting common and 7% first preferred 
are sold publicly on the Curb.) 
¢ Tradition—There is no question that 
Mr. George will maintain A&P’s tradi- 


tion of requiring an O.K. from a Hari 
ford on every major move. He is still 
active, leaves his Montclair (N. J.) 
home every day to show up at New 
York headquarters in the Graybar 
Building. 

When John was still alive, no impor- 
tant decision was made until both 
Hartfords appeared at their offices. It 
took agreement—which very seldom was 
lacking—from both men (although 
George once said his brother won 
most of the arguments). 
¢ Help From the Team—Now George 
will be making most of the final de- 
cisions on his own. Insiders agree he’ll 
lean heavily on the advice of Burger 
and a strong team of divisional presi- 
dents and his headquarters staff. 

At quarterly “president’s meetings,” 
this tc2m has always helped formulate 
the policies of A&?’s complex manufac- 
turing, buying, and retailing 9rganiza- 
tion. Under the two Hartfords, those 
policies enabled A&P to sell so cheap 
and become so big that it ended up as 
one of the chief targets of the govern- 
ment’s trust busters. 
¢ Look at the Record—While he lived, 
John fought the U.S. attack in and 
out of court. The government said the 
Hartford empire by its mammoth size 
has in the past frozen out, and can in 
the future freeze out, competition. The 
Hartford’s contention: By its policy of 
big volume and low return (table, 
left), A&P has served the U.S. house- 
wife well. 

Unless the government wins, the 
policies that made A&P big aren't 
likely to be changed. From long expe- 
rience, George can make decisions he 
thinks John would have approved. 
Burger can also carry on. He spent 
long hours with John, on weekends at 
his estate in Valhalla, N. Y., or on 
John’s frequent tours of A&P stores. 
¢ Up From the Ranks—Burger was on 
A&P’s payroll (first as a tea truck driver) 
some years before John and George 
took control. He moved up through 
the ranks, first as an accountant, then 
as an officer of an A&P subsidiary, 
and then for many years was secretary 
of the company. After David T. 
Bofinger, executive vice-president, died, 
Burger became the natural successor to 
the Hartfords. 

He has no illusions that he’ll be able 
to fill John’s shoes, expects to keep 
the same relationship with George as 
he held when John was alive. Gray- 
haired, of medium height and build, 
he lives quietly with his wife in West- 
chester Conan Like the Hartfords, 
he shies away from personal publicity. 
He is about as anonymous as you can 
get and still be president of the biggest 
merchandising enterprise in the coun- 
try. Not a single newspaper in New 
York has a picture of Burger in its 
photo morgue. 
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BEEF CATTLE graze placidly on summer pastures while battle rages over. . . 


Who Put the Heat on Meat? 


There's plenty of beef on grazing range, mighty little 
on kitchen range. Selling season is here, though. And Con- 
gress is looking again at slaughter quotas. 


Ihere’s no shortage of beef in the 
U.S.—but it’s mostly still on the hoof. 
Ihe long feud between the Office of 
Price Stabilization and the meat in- 
dustry finally has tied up the market 
all the way from the butcher’s counter 
to the farm. And everyone is saving, 
“IT told vou so.” 

I'armers sav thev told OPS they 
can’t afford to raise cattle to sell at ceil- 
ing prices. OPS says it told Congress 
price controls wouldn’t work without 
slaughtering quotas. Meat packers hark 
back to their warnings last winter that 
controls aren’t “‘practicable or feasible.” 
e Eight Months After—At any rate, 
this is the situation after eight months 
of meat price controls: 

e The Army couldn’t buy 13-mil- 
lion Ib. of beef from U.S. packers, had 
to turn to foreign sources. Packers said 
they'd lose $15-$25 a head if thev bid 
on the Army’s order. 

e The big packers are holding 
their beef slaughter to less than 50% 
of aormal. Thev sav they can’t buy 
mofe cattle at going prices and still stay 
within OPS bounds. ' 

¢ The average price of all slaughter 
steers at Chicago, the chief market, hit 
an all-time high. Last week’s average 
price was $37.28 per 100 Ib. That's 
23¢ more than the OPS price for even 
top-grade animals. 

¢ Beef is vanishing completely 
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from retail markets in many areas. 
¢ Where Controls Apply—OPS fixes 
controls at three levels: (1) the average 
price packers can pay for live animals 
in each grade over a 30-day period, (2) 
the wholesale price, and (3) the retail 
price. 

There used to be slaughtering quotas, 
too. No packing plant could butcher 
more than a fixed percentage of its 
previous year’s slaughter. This quota 
was adjusted up or down, depending 
on the supply of animals. Its aim: to 
insure equitable distribution of avail- 
able animals among the packers and to 
keep meat out of the black market. 
Congress knocked out slaughtering 
quotas when it extended price controls 
(BW—Aug.4’51,p106). 
¢ Herds Flourish—Evervone in the busi- 
ness agrees that fewer cattle are being 
slaughtered, though some will argue 
that the retail pinch is largely due to 
black marketing. Certainly, farmers 
have been holding back their cattle. 
Summer is a time for grass-feeding, so 
they can afford to wait for higher ceil- 
ings or an end to controls. Their herds 
now total the second-highest number 
of animals on record. 
¢ Packers Bid High—For their part, 
packers would prefer to handle a 
greater volume. They can’t run their 
plants profitably, in fact, on low vol- 
ume. So all but the antitrust-shy big 


boys knock themselves out to get the 
biggest possible share of the limited 
number of animals that are marketed. 
That’s what sends the live cattle price 
so high. 

It just takes one or two aggressive 
bidders to lead the price to higher 
ground. And the aggressive packers 
needn’t be out of line with OPS live- 
stock ceilings: Packers buying less than 
50% of normal supply this month are 
allowed to pay whatever they have to; 
those buying between 50% and 75% 
can pay 1% above ceiling price. 

This rule has led to a spate of shut- 
downs by packinghouses, some for a 
week each month, such as Wilson & 
Co. (BW-—Sep.22’51,p25), and others 
for longer periods. 

«More Money, Less Beef—Beef pro- 
duction in 1951 is going to run 3% 
under last year—at a time when con- 
sumer income is up. In their effort to 
get some beef—any beef—wholesalers 
and retailers are often willing to wink 
at subterfuges their suppliers use to 
get an over-ceiling wholesale _ price. 
This might involve buying good-grade 
beef and being billed for choice, or ac- 
cepting delivery on 1,000 Ib. and get- 
ting only 900 Ib. 

¢ Note of Hope-OPS professes to be 
hopeful about the supply outlook, 
though. Now that grass-feeding is end- 
ing, producers will be more ready to 
send cattle to market. 

OPS rejects any idea of scrapping 
meat ceilings or adopting a profit-mar- 
gin control plan I[t pins much of its 
hope on :evived interest im Congress 
im slaughter quotas 


Rail Car Shortage 
Won't Get Any Worse 


Spot shortages of railroad cars are 
cropping up around the country again: 
This is the season when loadings hit 
their peak, and this year the mobiliza- 
tion boom is putting an extra strain 
on the railroads. 

But the government experts are con- 
fident that railroad car shortages this 
winter will stay only spotty. 

The better outlook is based on: (1) 
a net gain of 41,000 cars this year, and 
(2) improved methods of handling car 
movements. 
¢ Box Cars Better—The box car situa- 
tion, particularly, is improving, accord- 
ing to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. A vear ago, the average daily 
shortage of box cars was running around 
20,000 cars. Today the shortage is 
only about 6,300 cars. Supply is still 
tight, but ICC is easing demand by 
requiring heavier loadings of grain, 
canned goods, and lumber. 

Right now there are 2,044,000 cars of 


all types in service. 
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... Des Moines Cars to Parking Stalls 


In downtown Des Moines, they're 
shaking down a new garage (upper left) 
that will park vour car in one minute. 
Get it back just as fast too, according 
to \’. C. Bowser who designed the 
mechanized setup. The garage is due 
to open in a few weeks. It will work 
this way: 

When you drive in, an attendant 
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looks at an illuminated board, finds 
where there’s an empty stall. Then he 
drives the car onto one of three eleva- 
tors (upper right) and pushes a button. 
The clevator heads for the proper stall 
automatically. It can move up-and- 
down, back-and-forth, and diagonally 
(lower). All the attendant does is drive 
the car off the elevator into the stall. 


Still Dragging 

Retail sales stubbornly 
remain slow and spotty. Sur- 
vey shows soft goods do best, 
heavy appliances worst. 


When retail sales were limping along 
painfully this summer, retailers figured 
it was partially the fault of controls on 
consumer credit. So Congress gave 
them a new Regulation W. 

Still nothing much happened to 
boost sales (BW —Sep.1’51,p25). So 
“wait for fall” became the word then. 
Merchants figured that after Labor Day 
the boom they wanted would start. 

Last week BUSINESS WEEK checked 
with retailers all over the country to 
find out if their dreams were starting to 
come true. The results vary somewhat 
from area to area. But from the looks 
of cash registers in general, retailers 
won't be carrving their money home in 
trunks for a while vet. 
¢ School Opens—After Labor Day, soft 
goods—especially. apparel—start moving. 
Practically everybody who reported any 
kind of increase in volume—and none 
was very substantial—credited it strictly 
to such seasonal buving. The rise—if 
any—was in ladies’ wear followed by 
children’s clothes. Men’s clothing 
seemed to be lagging. 
¢ Comparisons—Over-all, retail sales 
ran up and down the scale from 10% 
below last vear to 2% or 3% above. 
Strictly soft goods dealers were up as 
much as 10%; but appliances were off 
from 10% to 50%. Comparisons 
shouldn’t be carried too far, though, be- 
cause this period a vear ago was feeling 
the letdown from the first Korea scare 
boom. 

Heavy appliances are in the toughest 
shape, say the storekeepers. A Chicago 
dealer reports that refrigerators and 'T'V 
are “dead like in a cemetery.” 

Despite price-cutting and promotions, 
TV is having tough going. West Coast 
dealers expected a big rise in sales with 
the announcement that the coast-to- 
coast TV network was operating. But 
little happened. 
¢ Overstocking—Invertories are getting 
Gown to normal, most retailers report, 
and thev are only buying for replace- 
ment. But there’s still plenty of evi- 
dence of overstocks. In Kansas City a 
store took a two-page spread to tell cus- 
tomers that it was unloading tons of 
appliances cheap in a giant sale staged 
in the K. C. municipal auditorium. 

Even where dollar sales are up a 
little seasonally, nobody is certain that 
unit sales are up, too. Prices range any- 
where from even with last vear to 10% 
higher. But a lot of stuff is moving at 
reduced prices in special sales. 
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Color TV Comes Closer 


New picture tube invented by atomic scientist shows 
both black and white and color, without whirling discs. It's 
said to be within range of every man's pocketbook. 


Color television may have moved a 
step closer to U.S. living rooms last 
week. Paramount Pictures Corp an- 
nounced the invention of a picture tube 
that will show both black and white and 
color programs without the need of a 
color wheel converter. That would 
eliminate one of the main drawbacks to 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
mechanical method of color transmis- 
sion—now the official U.S. commercial 
system. 

Even more important, Paramouns 
says that, because of simplicity of de- 
sign, the tube can be mass-produced at 
only slightly more than the cost of a 
standard black and white tube. That 
would remove one of the big barriers in 
the way of Radio Corp. of America’s 
all-electronic system—the complicated 
manufacture of its tricolor picture tube 
¢ Production—The Paramount tube was 
invented by Prof. Ermest O. Lawience 
of the University of California, inven 
tor of the cyclotron and a_ leading 
atomic scientist. Chromatic Television 
Laboratories, Inc., a Paramount afhl’ 
ate, will go into production of the tube 
immediately at its Connecticut plant. 

Trade observers who saw the new 
tube in action were quick to comment 
that it did not give so sharp an image 
as RCA’s tricolor tube, nor color so 
true as the CBS product. They point 
out, however, that the demonstration 
tube was a hand-made model, that pro- 
duction models will be perfected. And 
the principle, they say, is sound. 
¢ One for Three—Basically, it’s the 
same idea on which the RCA tube is 
built—but simplified. The RCA tube 
has three electron guns to fire electrons 
at the screen—one for each color. The 
Paramount tube has one gun. The 
RCA tube has 200,000 groups of red, 
green, and blue dots of phosphorus silk- 
screened on the viewing face. Behind 
them is a flat plate pierced with 200, 
000 holes. ‘These holes, or targets, must 
be exactly placed so that electrons from 
each of the three guns pass through the 
holes to hit their appointed color dot 
and no other. The registering of these 
holes with the dots is what accounts for 
much of the expense in making the 
RCA tube. 

Instead of groups of dots, the Para- 
mount tube has vertical lines of color 
on the face. They alternate: red, green, 
blue; blue, green, red; red, green, blue; 
etc. And instead of a pierced plate, the 
Paramount tube has a screen of 400 
fine wires, all aligned parallel to the 
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lines of color. The TV station signal 
selectively energizes these wires so that 
the electrons from the gun are diverted, 
some to one color, some to another. 

¢ Pro and Con—Since the wire screen 
and the lines of color are parallel, Para- 
mount says, they are easy to align—and 
comparatively cheap to mass-produce. 
The vertical lines have one important 
disadvantage, however. According to 
those who saw the demonstration, the 
line structure gives a striped coarseness 
to the picture. This effect may be tre- 
duced by adding more color lines to 
the screen. 

Besides lower initial cost, the Para- 
mount tube has one additional advan- 
tage: It can be made in any screen 
size; the first models planned will be 
16-in. and 22-in. sizes. (The RCA 
tube can also be made in any sizes, but 
the CBS system presently limits pictuge 
size to 124 in.) 
¢ CBS vs. RCA—Meantime, the strug- 
gle over color TV goes on in the 
industry. CBS has been broadcasting 
in color from New York since June. 

RCA, at the same time, is far from 
discouraged by FCC’s rejection last year 
of its all-electronic, compatible color 
TV. The company says that it has made 
great improvements on its system since 
the hearings and that it intends to 
take its case back to FCC. This will 
probably be early next year. 
¢ Composite System—Actually, RCA 
may just go along as a witness next 
time; the main spokesman for a com- 
patible system may be the National 
Television System Committee. (A com- 
patible system is one ‘that enables a 
black and white set to pick up a color 
program—but as black and white, of 
course.) NTSC is a group composed of 
representatives from many major TV 
manufacturers and broadcasters, headed 
by Dr. W. R. G. Baker of General 
Electric Co. Its aim is to standardize 
color television so that all sets will re- 
ceive all signals. It believes that the 
all-electronic system, such as RCA’s, is 
the best, and it is now acting as a co- 
ordinator of research in this system. 

By the first of the vear, NTSC ex- 
pects to have specifications for a stand- 
ard color signal tested out and to have 
a composite system ready to demon- 
strate to the public. It was NTSC as 
originally organized in 1940 that set the 
present broadcast standards for black 
and white television. The committee’s 
views on color broadcasting will carry 
much weight. 


PRODUCTION & MARKETING 
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FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


FOREST SERVICE 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


Election-Year 


The table above is a new package 
that the Dept. of Agriculture has put 
together with an eye on 1952. If every- 
thing works out as Secretary Charles 
Brannan hopes, it might be enough to 
swing the critical farm states to the 
Democrats once again. 

Brannan always has taken credit for 
pulling a rabbit out of the hat for the 
Democrats in 1948. At any rate, the 
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WHAT IT DOES 


Administers price supports, fixes 
acreage allotments. Biggest, most 
powerful bureau. Has paid and vol- 
unteer staff in every state and almost 
every county, Distributes about 
$250-million this year in soil con- 
servation payments, 


Has authority for making wide 
range of loans for farm needs. 


Administers national forests, pro- 
motes efficient use of woodlands, 
fights forest fires. 


Conducts research — $73 million 
last year. 


Publishes huge volume of pam- | 
phlets, booklets, press rel ; turns 
out radio scripts, TV shows, movies, 
photographs. 





Package for the 


farm states—traditionally Republican— 
lined up solidly in the Democratic 
column. 

Now Brannan is setting the stage for 
the same sort of thing in 1952. To 
swing the trick he has rigged up a new 
Dept. of Agriculture project called “The 
Family Farm Policy Review.” 

The Family Farm Policy Review is a 
combination of a traveling road show, a 
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WHAT IT WANTS TO DO 


Extend production quota and price 
support system to perishable com- 
ke direct payments to 
farmer instead of buy-and-store 
support of market price of farm 
commodities—the Brannan plan. Set 
@ maximum payment to any one 
farmer 


10 loans per county per year — 
acquisition, development and 
enlargement of farms. Make the 
loans to farmers taking over new 
land made productive by bureau of 


Speed up building of access roads 
to move timber from national for- 
ests. Find regular source of funds 
for developing recreational use of 
forests. Make pay ts to fi 
for shelter-belt planting. Provide 
credit for owners of forest holdings. 





Set up pilot research farms. Study 
ways to do more on-farm processing 
of farm products. Develop power 
plants and vehicles using gas-from- 
wood for use in emergencies. 


Open field offices. Shoot more 
film for TV. Set up training schools, 
on radio and TV for extension 
workers. 


Farm States 


bureaucrat’s letter to Santa Claus, and 
a New England town meeting. It has 
two very definite advantages from the 
Democrats’ standpoint: 

¢ It reminds farmers all over the 
country just how much the Adminis- 
tration has done for them and how 
prosperous they are. 

e It invites the farmers to consider 
what else the department could do if 


it got the free hand that it would like.! 

Brannan himself has a lot of chips 
riding on the plan. He needs another 
triumph to restore the prestige he lost 
when his much-advertised Brannan Plan 
fell flat. 

So far, Brannan’s new plan _ has 
broken into print mainly in farm jour- 
nals and farm-area papers. One reason 
is that at first glance the Family Farm 
Policy Review is a little hard to under- 
stand, has all the earmarks of just an- 
other episode in the continual jockey- 
ing for power that goes on inside the 
huge and powerful farm bloc. 
¢ Crystal-Clear—But Dept. of Agricul- 
ture experts say it’s all very simple: 

The, big objective of federal farm 
policy, says USDA, is—and should be— 
the boosting of family farming. In 
USDA language, that’s the farm that 
“provides the main source of imcome 
for the farm family, on which the farm 
operator (owner or tenant) or members 
of his family make most of the man- 
agerial decisions, participate regularly in 
farm work, and normally supply a sub- 
stantia] part of the labor needed to 
operate the farm.” 

This definition, says USDA, covers 
about 98% of the nation’s farms, leaves 
out only the “factories in the field.” 
¢ Down to the Grassroots—With this 
in mind, Brannan decided to take a 
good hard look at all the department's 
operations to see just how well they are 
geared to the aid and comfort of the 
family farmer, 

Result of this look-see 1s a 121-page 
document, drawn up mainly by bureau 
chiefs. The document will serve as a 
discussion guide for meetings of farm- 
ers, farm organizations, etc., in every 
agricultural county. These county—and 
later statewide—meetings will be or- 
ganized and led by paid USDA employ- 
ees, mainly the head men of the Pro- 
duction & Marketing Administration, 
the agency that runs the price-support 
program. Comments and reactions at 
the meetings will be reported to Under- 
secretary C. J. McCormick, who is run- 
ning the show for Brannan Finally, 
Brannan will use this reflection of 
farmer opinion in preparing his own 
recommendations to Congress somée 
time after the first of the vear. 
¢ Springboard—Setting up this type of 
sounding board of farmer opinion will 
help Brannan answer a heavy charge 
against him; that he sprang the Brane 
nan Plan without consulting anyone 
but his own top advisers, 

What’s more, the reactions that 
come out of the Family Farm Policy 
Review meetings probably won’t be too 
big an obstacle in the path of any idea 
Brannan might choose to promote. 
¢ Not All Smooth Sailing—That’s the 
way the whole thing looked to the 
USDA chiefs at the outset. But the 
scheme has brought strong reactions— 
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for and against it—from farm groups. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, for one, is having none of it— 
even though it went along with the 
idea right up to the time farm meet- 
ings were supposed to begin. ‘Then it 
suddenly about-faced. 

But the Farm Bureau’s action came 
as no great surprise, since Brannan and 
Farm Bureau president Allan B. Kline 
are committed to a bitter feud—both 
personal and political. Kline, and others, 
figure Brannan is out to establish him- 
self as spokesman for the nation’s farm- 
ers, something that Kline thinks is 
the Farm Bureau’s role. Besides, Kline 
himself is widely reported to have po- 
litical ambitions. And it wasn’t difficult 
for Kline to find grounds in the docu- 
ment for charging Brannan with sneak- 
ing in his plan again. 

On the other side of the fence, the 
Farmers Union—which has gone all-out 
for the Democrats and Brannan—has 
been pushing the Family Farm Policy 
Review meetings with all its might. 

The battle so far has seesawed back 
and forth since midsummer—and local 
response has been spotty. In Indiana, 
for instance, Farm Bureau opposition 
has resulted in well-publicized meet- 
ings, where a dozen USDA hired hands 
—but only half a dozen farmers—showed 
up. In other states, notably North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and ‘Texas, the whole 
operation has been conducted accord 
ing to form, with plenty of local support 
and enthusiasm. 

e Local Reactions Vary—One unex 
pected development may throw some 
real light on what farmers really think 
about farm programs. New York State, 
through its top-grade agricultural center 
at Cornell University, is doing a bona 
fide sampling of farmer opinion. About 
$10,000 has been committed to a 
scientific survey of some 2,000 New 
York farmers. It may turn out to be the 
closest thing yet to a real appraisal of 
farm opinion and attitudes. 

eCan Brannan Lose?—Regardless of 
the outcome of the Family Farm Policy 
Review, some observers feel that Bran- 
nan can’t lose much—even if the scheme 
boomerangs. For one thing, the record 
shows that farmers will vote for the 
party in power during times of farm 
prosperity. Farmers are certainly pros- 
perous now—and will be right up to 
election time. So, the politicos figure, 
anything that stirs up farmer awareness 
that the government does a lot for him 
can only help the Democrats at the 
critical moments when the farmer (1) 
decides to go to the polls, and (2) picks 
up the pencil to mark his ballot. 

There’s no doubt, however, that the 
Family Farm Policy Review is in for a 
kicking around next year when Brannan 
takes the stand in the House and Sen- 
ate agricultural committees. In neither 
does he have strong allies. 
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Manufacturing 2,460 
Mining : 180 
Railroad 300 
Other transp. 120 
Elec. & Gas Util. 750 
Com’! and Misc. 1,340 
* Estimates 


Site a | eee a 3 Sead WEEE | 
1949 1950 1951 


Oct. 
Dec.* 


3,580 


Apr. July 
June Sept.* 


3,650 
200 


240 
460 
140 


240 
400 
140 120 
890 1,030 


1,470 1,360 


Boom Within a Boom 


The U.S. has never before seen any- 
thing lkke the boom im capital spend- 
ing it is having this year. Neither ma- 
terial ‘hortages nor the disappointing 
summer in retailing (page 23) has 
slowed it down, Throughout the year it 
has been a special boom within the 
more general mobilization boom. 

Last week the latest estimates from 

the Securities & Exchange Commission 
and the Commerce Dept. clinched the 
midyear forecast (BW—Jun.23’51,p25): 
The official prediction now is $24.8-bil- 
lion as the total that industry will spend 
on new plant and equipment in 1951. 
That’s a full $6.2-billion over 1950. 
e Squeeze—There are signs that ma- 
terial shortages are beginning to bite a 
little, though. Estimates of spending 
planned for the final three months of 
the year show a slight drop from the 
third quarter. That mainly reflects the 
squeeze on materials for commercial 
construction—hardest hit by National 
Production Authority cutbacks. 

But even so, spending planned for 
the fourth quarter tops any three-month 
period on record up to last July. And 
there is a chance that the final figures 
may run higher than the estimates. In 
the past, the forecasts usually have been 


on the low side—but materials were 
more plentiful then. 

¢ Basic Industry Boom—Al] this could 
make sense only in the midst of a 
mobilization boom. Ordinarily, busi- 
nessmen keep a weather eye on retail 
sales when they are expanding. At the 
first sign that sales are going sour, they 
pull in their horns. And sales so far 
this year have been no better than fair. 

But in a defense boom, the pressure 

on industry to expand doesn’t fluctuate 
with the consumer’s whims. The basic 
industries know that they can sell 
everything they can make. And even 
the consumer goods industries can be 
confident that sooner or later the higher 
incomes of their customers will put new 
life into sales. 
e Next Year—Industry’s plans for ex- 
pansion in 1952 probably will be as 
high and as handsome as they are this 
year. The same incentives will be work- 
ing. 

But next year the problem of ma- 
terials might well count for more. The 
chances are that in 1952 the question 
won’t be how much business plans to 
expand, but how much scarce materials 
and equipment can be squeezed out of 
the economy for expansion. 
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WEBSTER let 


the new lele 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


is tops in the intercommunication field 


Smartly modern appearance and quality performance make the new 
Teletalk outstanding in intercommunication. As a practicc' business machine, 
it saves the time of those who are becoming increasingly busy under the 
pressure of defense business. It provides an instantaneous means of conversing 
with key people or departments without leaving your desk. Just flip a key 


and talk. You save time . . . you accomplish more. 


Today with manpower becoming short and many extra demands being placed 
on your time, Teletalk intercommunication systems improve 
office efficieacy and help get more done with less effort. 


Write for the name of your nearest dealer. Let him 

explain how inexpensively. Teletalk can help you; he 

will outline the system best suited to your needs, 

Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
Established 1909. 


WEBSTER Bid ELECTRIC 
RACINE « WISCONSIN 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Deaiing an Obligation” 




















Gulf's Problem: to control 
flow, and liquid level at | 


their Odessa,Texas, natural MEAN 


— plant. Selution: 
‘aylor automatic control 

throughout. Results: High- 

er product quality, lower ACCURACY FIRST 
operating costs. Ask your 
Taylor Field Engineer! 
Taylor Instrument Compa- IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


nies, Rochester & Toronto. 





How do oil refineries 


speed up production, cut 


costs, and improve quality? 


The same way you can... 
with the help of Taylor 


Automatic Process Control! 


~ 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Iron ore from taconite in Minnesota 
started moving from the pilot-plant 
stage to commercial production. Re- 
serve Mining Co. let contracts last 
week to build a beneficiation plant and 
other facilities at Beaver Bay, Minn. 
Target date for operation: 1956. Ini- 
tial cost: $75-million. 


2 
OPS agents swept down at dawn on 
500 slaughter houses in 125 cities. 
Their haul: evidence of shortweighing 
and upgrading (page 22) and failure to 
keep records. A few hours after the 
raids began, OPS in Washington had 
tallied 96 violations in 27 cities. 

° 
Layoffs: American Viscose Corp. cut 
back its working force at six plants: 
Marcus Hook, Meadville, Lewiston, Pa.; 
Roanoke, Fort Royal, Va.; and Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. The cut is in acetate and 
viscose rayon yarns, which are selling 
poorly; it’s full speed ahead for rayon 
staple and rayon tire yarns. . . . New 
York Central R.R. permanently laid 
off 500 workers at its West Albany 
steam locomotive shops. Only 392 em- 
ployees will stay to service survivors of 
the swing to diesels. 

8 
Power brakes will be original equip- 
ment on some 1952 automobiles, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp. reported. 


® 
Great Lakes ore carriers will have moved 
90-million tons by the close of the 
season, about Dec. 1. That’s the latest 
guess, based on movement of more than 
65-million tons through last week. 

a 
PanAm will go it alone on air coach 
service across the North Atlantic, what- 
ever the other lines do. Plans are drawn 
for service starting next April. One- 
way fare is $225-$250 between New 
York and London. Fare as of Oct. 1: 
$395, with something off for out-of- 
season travelers. 


e 
Copper troubles threaten to dent steel 
production in the Cleveland-Youngs- 
town area. Metal shortages shut down 
the Falcon Bronze Co.’s copper casting 
department in Youngstown, which pro- 
vides nearby blast furnaces with copper 
cooling castings. Youngstown mills are 
hit especially hard, since the quality of 
water takes an abnormally high toll of 
castings in furnaces. 

« 
Wage eamers live as long now as non- 
wage eamers, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. finds. In 1950 life expectancy 
at birth for this group hit an all-time 
high of 68.3 years (page 116). It had 
risen 5.3 years since 1940 and 21.6 
years since 1911-12. 
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Some floor space 20 f more deta 


ES, twenty percent more desks 

by using Shaw-Walker Space- 
Saver Models, and the change was 
made without crowding. 

In these days of high rents and 
scarce office space, every square foot 
counts. That’s why Shaw- Walker has 
especially ‘‘time-engineered”’ Space- 
Saver Organized Desks. These revo- 
lutionary desks eliminate crowding 
and actually step up work output. 
They save renting additional space. 

All drawer space—every element — 
is Organized, to save wasted motions, 
wasted time—the most, critical fac- 
tors in business today. 

Over 50 years of Shaw-Walker 
know-how and experience bring you 
this new desk and a complete line of 
desks, chairs, Fire-Files, filing cabi- 


@ SHAW-WALKER 


nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—everything for the office 
except machines— each completely 
“time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new busi- 


Most comfortable work- 
ing top ever invented. 


Facilities for concealed 
buzzer and phone wiring. 


Time-saving waste basket 
in lower drawer. 


Center drawer wivh parti- 
tioned sliding tray vor pins, 
clips, erasers, etc. Space 
beneath tray is sectioned 
to keep reference mate- 
rial permanently neat. 


uhie to FO 


ness or merely wish to modernize 
worn, outdated offices, make sure 
you use Shaw-Walker equipment 
throughout. It will help you make 
the most of every minute, every work- 
ing day! 

New low comfortable 


height (29’’). Speeds read- 
ing, writing, reaching. 


In and out letter baskets 
in top drawer. 


Lower drawer with pat- 
ented wobble blocks to 
facilitate reference and 
to prevent slumping and 
mutilation of papers. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
Awealth of information on “‘time-engineered “office systems and equip- 
ment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write to- 
day, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon$1,Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 


' 
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True Perimeter 


Heating Design 
for a Dormitory 


The true perimeter forced hot water 
Webster Heating System in the new 
dormitory building at McCormick 
Theological Seminary is outstand- 
ing for economy in first cost, com- 
fort and economical operation. 

Heating elements connected in 
series—Webster Baseboard Heating 
under continuous windows and 
Webster Walvectors — spread the 
heat uniformly on every floor. 


McCormick Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, Ill. Architects: Edwin 
H. Mittelbusher and Edward M. Tourtelot, Jr. 
Consulting Engineer: Frank W. Riederer. Heating 
Contractor: Advance Heating & Air Conditioning 
Sorp. General Contractor: A. L. Jackson Co. 
Above: Webster Walvectors are used wall-to- 
wall in student rooms. 

Consulting Engineer Frank W. 
Riederer says: 

“The continuous radiation design 
contributed to economy of first cost. 
It eliminates exposed piping, leaves 
more usable room space, produces 
uniform heating.” 

Steam from the Seminary’s central 
heating plant is converted to hot 
water in a heat exchanger. In this 
design, the hot water system proved 
less expensive and more satisfactory 
than a system using steam. 

Call the Authorized Webster Fac- 
tory Representative or write us for 
his name. 


Address Dept. BW-9 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Oh elCa ler 
WALVECTOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


For Steam and Hot Water Heating 
30 
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In Quest of a Pension Formula 


@ Wage stabilization panel is trying to hammer out a 
framework within which business and unions can agree. 


@ The goal: not to wreck the board's ‘12% since Janu- 
ary, 1950,” rule, avoid inflation, and satisfy everybody. 


@ So far, panel members are deadlocked, with public 


representatives still struggling for accord. 


@ When a pattern emerges, it will probably limit em- 
ployer’s pension payments to $100 to $130 a month, less 


social security. 


It will still be some wecks yet before 
you and your union can sign a new 
agreement for a health, welfare, or pen- 
sion trust that has Wage Stabilization 
Board approval. 

A’ special, tripartite panel appointed 
by WSB on Aug. 3 has been meeting 
almost daily, trying to work out a for- 
mula that: 

¢ Doesn’t wreck the board’s “12% 
since January, 1950,” standard for in- 
creases in wages. 

e Minimizes the inflationary im- 
pact -of employer contributions. 

e Satisfies labor, management, and 
stabilization officials. 

After eight weeks, the six-man panel 
has accomplished exactly nothing. 
Union and business members arc still 
poles apart on the benefits that should 
be permitted. 

As a matter of fact, as is becoming 

normal these davs, the management 
representatives have been split among 
themselves. 
e Agreement—The public members 
could, of course, settle the issue by 
lining up with one side or another. But 
chairman Wilbur Cohen, technical ex 
pert of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, and Prof. John McConnell, of 
Cornell’s Industrial Relations School, 
want a solution that evervone Can sup 
port. So they are making one last try 
at labor-management agreement. Mean- 
while, some 315 applications for ap- 
proval are log-jammed on the WSB 
docket. 

Pension and welfare benefits are one 
problem that can’t be solved merely by 
going back to a World War II formula. 
This form of private social security, 
though in use for many years, didn’t 
actually come to the fore as a bargain- 
ing issue until the steel settlement of 


1949 


Since then, it has been spreading 
swiftly through industry. In each of 
the last three years for which records 
are complete, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has qualified approximately 
1,100 plans as eligible for treatment of 
employer contributions as business de- 
ductions. 
¢ Package—Korea, and the need for 
economic stabilization, caught — this 
march toward welfare benefits in mid- 
stride. In thawing its wage-freeze order 
of last Jan. 25, the Wage Board ruled 
(in Regulation No. 6) that all future 
benefits must be included in the 10% 
package it was prepared to O.K. at that 
time. 

This standard had to go to Economic 
Stabilizer Eric Johnston for approval. 
Johnston bought the 10%, but—in a 
gesture acknowledging labor’s agitation 

suggested that some new welfare bene- 

fits not be counted as part of the pack- 
age. The employer contributions would 
not be passed along to workers for sev- 
cral years, he reasoned; to that extent, 
then, they were not entirely inflation- 
arv. Besides, it’s very hard to figure 
out exactly what welfare benefits actu- 
ally cost. 
e Walkout—Before the board got 
around to implementing Johnston’s 
suggestion, labor pulled out of the 
stabilization setup, bringing its wage 
activities to a halt. After the union 
men returned, the special panel was set 
un. Ever since, its members have been 
deadlocked. 

The union men, speaking with the 
support of all segments of labor, want 
no limit on new welfare benefits at all. 
They will quote arguments similar to 
Johnston’s, that the effect on take-home 
pay right now is nil. 

Some management groups take a 
position that, in effect, would rule out 
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new pension and similar gains entircly. 
They say: Include them in the wage- 
increase package that has since ‘+ 
raised to around 12% above the Jan- 
uary, 1950, level. However, it*is axio- 
matic these days that, when faced with 
a maximum limit to wage and welfare 
increases, both unions and employees 
prefer to take it all in wages. 

¢ Over Limit—Other management men 
are willing to grant welfare benefits 
beyond the 12% limit. They can 
afford to—and it is good, sound rela- 
tions, in these days of labor tightness. 
In fact, it is necessary for recruiting and 
keeping a labor force. Anyway, em- 
plovers were signing up for these plans 
before Korea. 

The employers who are agreeable to 
increased benefits outside the 12% are 
willing to see an orderly and cautious 
improvement in pension and welfare 
costs, adjusted to the circumstances in 
each individual case. They don’t want 
to see some universal, inflexible stand- 
ard applied uniformly to big firms and 
little, .profitable or otherwise. 

Before Korea, no national pattern 
for pension and insurance plans had 
emerged. One can be expected to in- 
cubate from the Cohen panel. What 
it will be remains in doubt; all that 


seems certain now is that the panel 
will say that employers’ pension pay- 
ments may be between $100 and $130 
a month, less social security. 
¢ Methods—There are four possible ap- 
proaches that would satisfy the “or- 
derly and cautious” condition: 

¢ Setting a dollar ceiling on the 
pension and insurance benefits—less 
social security—that a retired worker 
would be getting; a pension of $125 
per month is commonly used as an ex- 
ample; but there’s no universal agree- 
ment on this level. 

¢ Setting a cents-an-hour cost on 
the concession, then translating this 
into whatever benefits it would buy. 

¢ Combinations of both these 
methods, with actuarial values assigned 
to the sliding scale of costs and benefits. 

¢ No limits whatever, where this 
clearly would not disturb the labor 
market and recruitment. 

The welfare tangle has produced 
some strange bedfellows. The union 
stand, for example, has the vigorous 
endorsement of banks, insurance com- 
panies, the Blue Cross hospitalization 
system, and the American Medical 
Assn., which has the Blue Shield plan. 
All would benefit from a rash of new 
and increased plans. 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total Cost 
of Living 
Olid New 

* 


106.2 
117.5 
123.4 
126.4 
129.3 
144.1 


160.3 
174.5 
168.8 V 
166.9 168.2 


173.0 
173.8 
174.8 
175.6 
178.4 
181.6 


184.2 
184.5 
184.5 
185.4 
185.5 
185.8 


August, 
August, 
August, 
August, 
August, 
August, 


August, 
' August, 
August, 
January, 1950.... 


August 

September 
Octaber 

November 
December 

January, 1951.... 





February .. 


August, 1951 .. 185.6 185.5 


*BLS has revised ils f 





la for 


Olid = New Old 
* 


108.0 
126.1 
137.2 
137.7 
140.9 
171.2 


196.5 
216.6 
2026 Y¥ 

196.0 196.0 185.0 185.0 122.6 129.4 


173.4 209.0 209.9 185.9 185.7 124.6 131.6 
174.6 208.5 210.0 190.5 
175.6 209.0 210.6 193.4 193.0 125.0 132.0 
176.4 209.5 210.8 195.0 194.3 125.4 132.5 
178.8 215.4 216.3 196.4 195.5 125.8 132.9 
181.5 221.6 221.9 199.7 198.5 126.0 133.2 


183.8 226.0 226.0 203.2 202.0 126.8 134.0 
184.5 225.4 226.2 204.6 203.1 
184.6 224.6 225.7 205.2 203.6 127.7 135.1 
185.4 226.7 227.4 205.7 204.0 128.0 135.4 
185.2 227.0 226.9 205.5 204.0 128.3 135.7 
185.5 227.5 227.7 204.9 203.3 128.8 136.2 


226.4 227.0 


Rent 
New 
%, 


Food Clothing 


New Old 
* 


106.3 
108.0 
108.0 
108.2 
108.3 
108.7 


111.2 
17.7 
/ 1208 ¥ 

? 


106.9 
125.2 
129.6 
139.4 
146.4 
161.2 


185.9. - 
199.7 
187.4 ‘ 











189.8 124.8 131.8 


127.3 134.7 


205.2 203.6 129.3 136.8 


the cost-of-living index (BW-Mor. 10, "51, p112). 


Since the old index is still widely used in labor-management bargaining, BLS will continue 


issuing both sets of figures at least through 1951. 
Data: U, S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Almost too good 
to be true! 


Remember the kid down the street your 
mother always used as a model for you? 
He was almost too good to be true! 

Now, Patapar Vegetable Parchment 
also may seem almost too good to be 
true. Imagine a paper that’s strong when 
wet, that can be boiled and remain beau- 
tiful, that is grease-resistant, odorless and 
tasteless. 

Hard to believe? If so, we invite you 
to send for full details about Patapar. 
Standard weights and types of Patapar 
take care of most needs. However, when 
special qualities are required, such as 
extreme grease-proofness, special types 
of Patapar are recommended. Altogether 
we’ ve developed 179 different types. They 
meet an endless variety of requirements. 
As a packaging material, plain or color- 
fully printed, Patapar protects all kinds 
of perishable foods—from butter to 
tamales. It is used for rubber mold liners, 
for cable labels, dialyzing membranes, 
and other industrial 
applications. 

If you anticipate 
some future use of Pat- 
apar, now is the time 
to get the complete 
story. Write today for 
Booklet T, ‘“The Story 
of Patapar.” 


Look for this Key- 
mark on Patapar 
food wrappers 


#89. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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YOUR BUSINESS 
NEEDS BOTH! 


DICTOGRAPH 
TO CUT 
OVERHEAD 





~ 


Of course you need the telephone— 
for contacts outside your vffice. But 
for your urgent, confidential inside 
communications, you need Dicto- 
graph. Why improvise on your tele- 
phone and switchboard—why pay 
big monthly rentals—when what you 
need is the speed, accuracy, secrecy 
and economy of a tailor-made in- 
terior communication system—Dicto- 
graph? You’ll be surprised at how 
little it costs—how much it saves. 


Dictograph Private Telephone 
System gives you 10 services you 
cannot get from the telephone: 





incoming call 
identification 


Free flowing loud 
speaker operation 
Automatic memo 
of calls 


Paging facilities 


Management Control 

Executive Right of Way 

Secrecy on all calls 

Speeded Messages 

Group conference 
contact 

No Dialing-No Operator 











Call our nearest branch for a demon- 
stration, or clip your letterhead to this 
ad and we’ll send you case histories of 
the remarkable results Dictograph has 
achieved in industries similar to yours. 
Address Dept. BW-1029. 


Dictograph 


PRODUCTS, INC. JAMAICA 1, N.Y. 
The Private Telephone System 





700 DELEGATES convene in San Francisco. Speeches were noncontroversial, because... 


AFL, at 70, Is Placid, Powerful 


Convention shuns fireworks, mapping its policies and 
taking stock of a federation that boasts of 7,846,245 members 
—and probably has more. International affairs stressed. 


Making few headline stories, as is its 
habit, the AFL wound up its 70th con- 
vention’ this week in San Francisco. 
More self-assured and solid than CIO, 
the Federation uses its annual meeting 
as a speakers’ forum, for stock-taking, 
and for broad policy formulation. Pyro- 
technics are noticeably absent. 

This year the 700 delegates listened 
to a procession of big-name domestic 
figures and fraternal representatives 
from foreign labor movements, signi- 
fying the AFL’s now-solid concern with 
international labor affairs. They voted 
unanimously for the resolutions put be- 
fore them and reelected William Green 
and his fellow-officers for another term. 

But behind the daily public program 
a powerful institution was at work:.en- 
gaging in self-analysis, assessing its re- 
sources, figuring tactics and strategy, 
making plans. Here is how the AFL 
stacks up today. 


|. People and Money 


AFL at 70 is a solid organization of 
119 international unions and 1,176 as- 
sorted federal unions—local labor groups 
not affiliated with any nationally organ- 
ized union. Its announced membership 
is 7,846,245. That’s an all-time high, 
and a gain of 703,643 over 1950. Half 
of the increase came in a lump, when 


the International Assn. of Machinists 
reafhliated with AFL. 

The Federation’s 7,846,245 member- 
ship estimate is based on_ per-capita 
taxes paid to AFL by its affiliates. Since 
the Federation has no controversial is- 
sues that make voting strength im- 
portant, AF'L unions often save money 
by reporting—and paying on—fewer 
members than they actually have. 

IAM, for instance, shows up on 
AFL books with 330,000 members. It 
claims 700,000, probably a lot closer 
to the actual figure than 330,000. 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union pays on 350,000 mem- 
bers, but claims 425,000. And the big, 
sprawling International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warechousemen 
& Helpers claims more than a million 
members, but pays on just 620,000. 

So AFL’s 7,846,245 is, if anything, 
a low estimate. Actually, the Federation 
speaks for more than 8-million trade 
unionists. Rival CIO claims 6-million 
—but probably has an actual member- 
ship that’s nearer 4.5-million. That 
makes AFL easily the largest, if not the 
most influential, labor federation in the 
country today. 
¢ The Budget—AFL doesn’t go after 
big money from large per capita levies. 
Its receipts last year from all sources 
totaled $3,811,800; it spent $4,060,- 
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soon yo, can KO) DET bs ryingy 


and start shipping. 
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F’..the revolutionary 
new freight car 


Thoroughly and successfully pre-tested, UNICEL is now 

; undergoing final official road tests on one of the nation’s 

ywicel |S f largest railroads. UNICEL, designed for YOU .. . to 

afford YOUR goods the greatest protection in transit... 

to eliminate worry about YOUR good name at the receiv- 

ice-retriget” ; ing end .. . utilizes the modern construction principle of 

om corrosion. - molding all parts into a single integrated unit. UNICEL, 

peo ana easiel on your because of its unique cellular laminated construction, is 

ACTUALLY LIGHTER, STRONGER AND MORE 
efrigerst ed Car DURABLE THAN ORDINARY STEEL CARS! 

Gruelling road tests have proven that lading shipped 

in a UNICEL car receives 66% less roud shock! To add 

even more protection for YOUR shipments UNICEL 

provides these extra features: 


UNISORB Floating Draft Sill, which effectively absorbs 
punishing impacts; UNISTRAPPING, a quick, easy and 
economical technique of metal strapping that really 
secures all types of loads. 











ES 
Si 
For full information now— write: ©# 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, inc. 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. © 230 Park Avenue, New York 








Superposed Grade V 


» BROWNING 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, 
hand-finished, hand-engraved. This means dependability 
for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. The great practical 
advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth the 
unusual manufacturing effort; wear is minimized; function 
is positive. Examine a Browning . . . Be your own judge. 


Superposed Grade I 


Browning SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
( Over-Under ) 

Five Grades in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. 
Choice of choke combinations: Full, Improved Modi- 
fied, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder 

Models for Trap, Skeet, Field, Marsh. 
12 or 20 gauge. 


Perfect GIFT 
for 
Christmas 
Retirement 
Birthday 
Anniversary 


BROWN IN G. Gustin Sooarms 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


Write Dept.11 for illustrative literature. 
Browning Arms Co., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 








Membership That Pays Off 


Teamsters 625,000 
Carpenters 600,000 
Ladies’ Garment Workers.... 350,000 
Machinists 338,400 

330,000 
ct ge ae Senn 297,500 
Railway Clerks 250,000 
Musicians 239,500 
DROS SC AGEUR Soc Sees tee vs 200,500 
pT eo) pene res 186,700 
Building Service 181,500 
Painters 176,000 

175,400 
Operating Engineers 160,400 
Plumbers 150,000 
Boilermakers 150,000 
Maintenance of Waymen 138,000 
Sakers 135,000 
Pulp and Sulphite 125,800 
Street Carmen 120,000 
Bridge and Iron Workers.... 107,900 
Railway Carmen 106,000 











850. The year’s deficit cut the Federa- 
tion’s reserves to $949,944 on Aug. 
31, 1951. 

Delegates authorized an increase in 
per-capita payments—the tax per mem- 
ber each union pays to the Federation— 
from 3¢ to 4¢ a month. This will 
add $1-million to AFL’s income—bal- 
ancing its budget and allowing for or- 
ganizing expansions. 

Looking into the future, Dan Tobin, 
president of the Teamsters, told the 
convention that “when some of the 
unions now outside AFL and who 
should be in it join us, our per-capita 
revenue will reach nearly $8.5-million 
annually.” 

Seventy years ago, AFL collected 
one-fourth of a cent a month as its 
per capita. 


ll. The Men at the Top 


William Green, now 78, was re- 
elected for a 27th year in AFL’s presi- 
dency. He is aging, but his grip on 
the Federation is still firm. There no 
longer is force and fire in his platform 
work, but he doesn’t need it in stolid, 
undramatic AFL. Traditional and ven- 
erated, he commands as much atten- 
tion as hortatorical John L. Lewis in the 
United Mine Workers or CIO’s Scotch- 
brogued trenchant master of debate and 
repartee, Philip Murray. 
¢ Heir Apparent—AFL is conscious of 
the fact that someday it will have to 
find a replacement for Green. There 
is only one real prospect: George 
Meany, now secretary-treasurer. Highly 
capable, realistic where many other AFL 
top-brass leaders are tradition-bound, 
and well-equipped for leadership from 
the standpoint of personal prestige, he 
is described as a “good bet” for AF'L’s 
next president in convention-corridor 
talk. Many of the old-liners do not 
like that prospect; they are afraid of 
what he might do to shake AFL out 
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How antiknock compound increases 
the working and earning power of 
heavy duty vechicles: 

It is estimated that, in normal times, 
the quantities of antiknock com- 
pound used in gasoline increase its 
antiknock quality about 10 octane 
numbers. Such an improvement al- 
lows an increase in engine compres- 
sion ratio which, in one commercial 
vehicle engine, produced gains in 
power output and fuel economy that 

resulted in: 








... 76% more pay load and 7% better gasoline mileage on the same 
operating schedule over a route through level and hilly country. 


... 16% higher speed on mountain grades 


ANTIKNOCK COMPOUND 





A few drops in each gallon of gasoline is helping trucks and 
buses climb hills more easily, haul heavier loads and step-up schedules 


When a modern truck or bus parks alongside an oldtimer, you 
don’t have to be an automotive expert to tell which is which. 
The advances in design and construction are readily apparent. 
But one of the most important improvements of all is hidden 
from -you. It’s inside the gasoline tank. 

For more than twenty-five years refiners have constantly 
improved their gasolines. Automotive manufacturers have 
taken advantage of the improved antiknock value of such 
gasolines by developing higher compression, more efficient 
engines. During this period an engine of given size has pro- 
duced more and more power and steadily improved gasoline 
economy. Actually today ‘wo gallons of gasoline can do the 
work of three gallons of 1925 gasoline—yet the price per gal- 
lon, excluding taxes, is about the same. 

What has made it possible for refiners to economically pro- 


duce vast quantities of greatly improved gasoline? First, the 
development of new and better refining methods which pro- 
vide higher octane base gasolines. Second, the addition of anti- 
knock fluid to these better base stocks which improve; them 
still further. 

In normal times, the use of antiknock fluid adds an average 
of about ten octane numbers to gasoline used in the U. S. 
Without this antiknock fluid, neither gasoline quality nor com- 
mercial engine performance would be at their present levels. 
When you consider the role that trucks and buses must play in 
America’s defense program, antiknock fluid today is a product 
of top ranking value and importance. 


lA HYL CORPORATION, New York 17,N. Y, 
Manufacturers of “ETHYL” antiknock fluid 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASTIAN BROS. CO. 
834 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Advertising Specialties Since 1895 





“... Plans are in the making 
for raiding weak CIO sec- 
tors. If they come through, 
management will be caught 
in the middle . . .” 

AFL CONVENTION starts on p. 32 


of its present, and long-time, conserva- 
tism. 


Ill. Unity of AFL and ClO 


Significantly, since CIO’s Murray 
also may quit soon (BW-Sep.15’51, 
p30), Meany could work well in harness 
with CIO’s younger, less-conservative 
leaders—with Walter’ Reuther, of the 
United Auto Workers, for instance. 
Unquestionably, the leadership policies 
and personal antagonisms of Green and 
Murray are factors that make AFL and 
CIO unity hard to achieve. With a 
change in leadership, that unity—and 
the bulwarked labor power that would 
certainly result—might come about very 
quickly. 

Right now, that unity seems far off. 
Both union federations want it, but on 
terms that neither will accept. AFL 
wants outright merger. CIO wants an 
amalgamation that will permit it to 
retain much of its present form and a 
militant autonomy. 

The Federation’s recent break with 
the United Labor Policy Committee— 
and with the closest cooperation vet 
with ClO—must not be considered a 
disavowal of unity hopes by AFL. Ra- 
ther, it was a strategic move. AFL 
wants to bring pressure to bear on CIO 
for unity on Federation terms. 

A second part of that strategy is a 
stepped-up organizing war with CIO. 
Plans are in the making for raiding 
CIO. weak sectors. If they come 
through, many in management will be 
caught in the middle of some tough 
jurisdictional scrapping. 


IV. Politics and Washington 


AFL and CIO have cooperated 
closely in two fields: politics and inter- 
national affairs. To avoid confusing 
European labor with separate programs, 
they will continue at least outward co- 
operation abroad. 

But the Federation’s break with 
ULPC and the appointment of William 
McDevitt as new $25,000-a-vear di- 
rector of the Federation’s political wing 
make further political collaboration 
between AFL and CIO look doubtful 
at this time. 

McDevitt succeeds Joseph D. Keenan, 
who resigned to take another major 
AFL job. As the Federation’s political 
head, Keenan worked closely with his 


CIO counterpart, Jack Kroll. With’ 
AFL on record for independent politi- 
cal action (independent of CIO, at 
least), McDevitt won’t be likely to 
maintain the Keenan-Kroll tandem ac- 
tion. 

AFL complains CIO is tied too 
closety to the Democrats. The Federa- 
tion says it will back candidates on the 
basis of qualifications—not party labels. 
Republicans, too? Yes, says AFL, if 
they are pro-labor and the alternative 
is a Democratic “hack” who isn’t so 
qualified. 

But AFL dislikes the present Con- 
gress. It voted a $l-a-‘member “con- 
tribution” to raise $8-million to help 
elect a “friendly” Congress and ad- 
ministration in 1952. If past records 
are a clue to the future, the Federation 
will be lucky to collect a fourth of its 
goal for political action. 
¢O.K., But—The Federation isn’t so 
enthusiastic about Truman as CIO is, 
but it backs the Administration’s do- 
mestic and international policies. It 
has some reservations: It thinks labor 
hasn’t enough voice in key government 
agencies; it believes Marshall Plan 
funds are going to European industrial- 
ists, without Europe’s workers bene- 
fiting; and the Federation believes there 
isn’t enough White House pressure on 
Congress in behalf of Administration 
bills. 

Truman stalwarts, including cabinet 
members Maurice Tobin and Oscar 
Chapman, were guest speakers in AF'L’s 
marathon of convention oratory. They 
made strong bids for AFL support of 
Truman’s Fair Deal program—and did 
spade work for President Truman him- 
self in 1952. 
¢ War Effort—Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston, Price Administrator Michael 
DiSallec, and NPA Director Manly 
Fleischmann made personal appeals for 
Federation backing for the defense 
cffort. 

Delegates forgot the occasional pot- 

shots at the administrators, hailed their 
“good work” in dealing with “faulty 
laws” that the Federation charged: (1) 
stabilize wages while letting profits soar; 
(2) stabilize prices at inflated levels; 
and (3) control production without 
proper planning for workers. AFL even 
had a gcod word for one of its prime 
targets of a few months ago: Charles E. 
Wilson. 
e What Next?—An AFL convention 
is more of what Green calls a “‘parlia- 
ment of labor” than a planning session. 
It’s a speakers’ forum. Planning is left 
for quarterly sessions of the Federa- 
tion’s executive council. 

Currently, forward thinking relates 
mostly to politics, foreign activities, 
and organizing—and in that order. Eco- 
nomic and social campaigns in the 
offing? Affiliated unions, not AFL, 
will map them. 
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There's tonic in the air! 


AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 


It’s his first day out of bed. He’s still a bit shaky, 
but look at that grin! 

He’s getting the best of care—and the best of climate. 
The hospital is Carrier Air Conditioned! 


Outside, the heat and humidity are strength-sapping. 
But inside, the air is healchfully cool and clean. The 
humidity is just right. And with Carrier's Conduit 
Weathermaster System, there's individual control of the 
weather in each private room. 


Another lift on the road to recovery—Carrier Re- 
frigeration! In hospitals, for instance, it provides safe 
storage for plasma, pharmaceuticals and food. And in 


A FEW OF MANY well-known names served by Carrier equipment: 


The Upjohn Company, makers of fine pharmaceuticals, 
use Carrier equipment in various operations. 
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The Hermann Hospital, Houston, Texas, provides 
refreshing Carrier weather all year round. 


- 
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great laboratories, it is essential for the processing of 
penicillin, streptomycin and other lifesaving drugs. 


Carrier equipment is vital to defense, too. In indus- 
tries, it’s a tool for faster, better, cheaper production. 
In military hospitals, it helps speed return to strength. 
In offices, it boosts efficiency and morale. In homes, it 
helps people rest, be better prepared for the day ahead. 


You may need air conditioning for a factory, sky- 
scraper, single floor, shop, home or office. Carrier has the 
systems, products and know-how to do the job. For in- 
formation, call the Carrier office in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


An air conditioned dark room at Eastman 
Kodak, where panchromatic film is spooled. 
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ONE MAN © 
DOES THE 
WORK OF TEN 


with 


wonsssoms VEY 


STEAM CLEANER 


You can keep your plant and equip- 
ment spic and span for one tenth the 
cost of cleaning by hand! In a single 
hour, one man, using Hypressure Jenny, 
can do more cleaning and sanitizing 
than ten men can accomplish by hand 
methods. Not only does Jenny do a 
faster and better job of plant house- 
keeping, but by stripping grease and 
dirt from machinery before repairs, 
machine “down-time” is cut by as 
much as 40%. 


It will pay you to get full facts about 
how you can reduce your cleaning costs 
by 90%. 


Write today. 
There is no 
obligation. 


Distributors in all 
parts of the world. 
For local represen- 
tative see Classified 
Telephoae Di- 
rectory. 


HYPRESSURE JENNY DIVISION 


Homestead Valve Manufacturing Company 


‘Serving Since 1892"' 
P.O. Box 88 Coraopolis, Pa 





Oil Workers Pace 6th Round 


O. A. Knight (above) and his Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO) 
this week fired the opening shot for 
sixth-round wage increases. 

You can expect a barrage of such 
demands-—regardless of _ stabilization 
tules. Reports from union conventions 
all over the country make that crystal 
clear. 

Some unions haven’t said, in so many 
dollars and cents, what they're going 
to demand. But the pattern of their 
thinking is unmistakable. Here’s a 
rundewn- 

¢ Knight’s oil workers went on 
record at their convention in Denver 
for an average $2-a-day increase. They 
also want increases in shift differentials 
from a +¢- and 6¢-an-hour level to 6¢ 
and 10¢. Furthermore, the oil workers 
want fringe benefits standardized in 
their contracts. 

e The United Rubber Workers 
(CIO) wants “‘substantial’’ raises. 

¢ The International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers (CIO) not only wants 
substantial hikes in wages, but also a 
variety of fringe concessions. Among 
them: an unemployment fund, financed 
by employers, for idled workers. 

e The United Electrical Workers 
want more money. They'll back their 
wage fight with a war chest raised by 
collecting $5 from each UE member. 

e No union convention adopted 
the annual wage as a specific demand 
for 1952. But the CIO oil workers’ 
convention applauded mention of such 
an objective by a guest speaker, Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers (CIO). 
¢WSB Opened Way—The Wage 
Stabilization Board opened the way for 
sixth-round demands when it liberalized 
its policies in August (BW—Aug.11’51, 
p21). At that time, the board an- 
nounced that: 

eIts prior permission for 10% 
raises covering the period from Jan. 15, 


1950, to the first of this year would 
stand. 

¢ Wages would be permitted to 
catch up with the rise in the BLS’ c-of-] 
index since last January. 
¢ How Much—Economists figure that 
WSB’s new policy will mean at least 
a 5% sixth-round increase this winter. 
This guess is premised on the present 
rate of climb in the c-of-] index, which 
would add up to about 5% for the 
whole of 1951. 

The unions will shoot for more. 
There’s little doubt of that. And they 
may get more, through fringe conces- 
sions. But 5% is about all that will 
be added to hourly rates. 
¢ Over the Traces—Knight’s OWIU 
didn’t stop at 5% in figuring its new 
pay demand. Its $2-a-day demand 
amounts to about 12.5%, besides any 
extra fringe benefits. 

Knight reported to the members at 
Denver that the union is “healthy and 
growing,” despite jurisdictional squab- 
bles with a sister union, CIO’s Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers. OWIU 
claims 100,000 paid memberships. 
About one-third are in oil production 
work. The union is strongest in re- 
fineries and along the pipelines, weakest 
in the oilfields themselves. 


~ ¢ What URW Wants—The CIO rub- 


ber workers’ union, meeting in Long 
Reach, Calif., announced that members 
have won wage hikes averaging 13¢ 
an hour in a three-month drive. These 
raises have put nearly $33-million in 
extra money into the workers’ pockets, 
officers announced. But URW savs they 
merely brought wages up to c-of-] lev- 
els of last spring. It wants more. 

Leland S$. Buckmaster, union presi- 
dent, reported “tremendous progress” 
in union security. A year ago, he said, 
URW had 110 union shop contracts 
covering 33,000 workers; now it has 
160 contracts covering 145,000 mem- 
bers. The biggest jump came when 
“Big Four” employers finally agreed to 
a union shop clause. 
¢ Other Unions—Neither of the rival 
electrical unions, CIO’s IUE and the 
left-wing, former CIO UE, set a cents- 
per-hour goal. Both left the figuring 
to their wage policy committees. In 
its present bargaining with General 
Electric, TUE is paving the way for 
sixth-round fringe demands. 

The Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
recently involved in the costly copper 
tieup (BW —Sep.8’51,p33), approved its 
officers’ strike policies. In a convention 
at Nogales, Ariz., delegates voted for 
another walkout at the end of the Taft- 
Hartley 80-day strike ban if union de- 
mands aren’t met in full. And they 
decided to press wage demands against 
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How Recordak microfilming helped simplify 


| The biggest bookkeeping job 
. in the world 


At the Social Security Admin- 

istration in Baltimore, Md., you'll 

find the biggest bookkeeping job 

in the world —keeping lifetime 

track of the wages paid to over 

99 million employed persons in 

the United States. 
And here, you'll find Recordak 
microfilming at work— simplifying 


<a 99 million ledger sheets eliminated by 
4 microfilming punched-card listings. 


As the employers’ quarterly reports of 


eived, punched cards are prepared, bal- 
_ anced, and accumulated in account-number 
} sequence. 
~ At the end of the fourth quarter (in the cyclical 
work schedule) . a tedious and costly bookkeeping 
operation is eliminated .. . a revolutionary advance takes 
place— 
The punched cards are no longer posted to individual 
employee ledger sheets. Instead, they are “run off” as 
continuous listings, in account-number sequence. 


And then Recordak microfilming copies these bulky 
listings with photographic accuracy and completeness. . . 
recording a year’s activity for a thousand employees on 
approximately 2 ft. of 16 mm. film. 


Saves tremendous amounts of filing space 
Duplicate film copies are made from each roll of Recordak 
Microfilm. Then these copies are cut into ‘1,000- 
account” sections, and spliced to reels which contain 
the previous film record of these accounts-—including 
copies of the original ledger sheets. 


This simplified system will enable Social Security to keep a 
35-year record of 1000 employees on a roll of film that’s no 
larger than your palm. Contrast this with the old system: 
3 ledger sheets would have been required for each account; 
3000 for 1000 accounts ; 297 million for 99 million accounts. 


Protection increased 


The master film records—the photographically accurate 
and complete Recordak Microfilms—can be vault-stored 
conveniently . . . another advantage over the bulky ledger 
sheets, which were exposed to constant wear-and-tear, and 
the possibility of fire and loss! 


Just another example, this, of the way stan AELORDS 


Recordak microfilming is serving Gov- 
ernment... and 65 different types of 
business ... thousands of concerns. bp 


epi Be WHORE 


Write today for a free copy of “5 Billion ~™ 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It cites 
typical short cuts made possible by Recordak 

microfilming . . . gives details on the complete line of 
Recordak Microfilmers now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. “*Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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Retail lumber yards are dis- 
covering new profits through 
faster material handling with 
Gerlinger equipment. The com- 
plete Gerlinger line is described 
in our new catalogs. Send 
today for your free copy. 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 
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Any size, any shape, any design. Plaques for public buildings, 
lobbies, offices, parks and playgrounds, for memorials, name 
plates for desks, tellers’ windows, and any other purpose. 
Michaels plaques are made of genuine bronze with lettering, 
borders and ornamentation hand chased and burnished for 
contrast. Tell us what you need, and we'll be glad to furnish 
sketches and quotations without cost or obligation. Write 
for illustrated literature. 

Michaels also manufactures a wide range of building materials 


in aluminum, bronze and stainless steel, Time-Tight display 
cases, and parking meters. Literature sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 





other employers whenever contracts can 
be reopened. 

The International Chemical Workers 

(AFL), meeting in Tampa, Fla., was 
preoccupied with internal problems. 
After strenuous debate, it revised its 
bylaws to protect local union funds and 
records against secessionist moves. [CW 
was set up eight years ago to fight 
CIO. It has 130,000 members. 
e Guaranteed Wage?—For the long 
pull, the most notable news from any 
union convention may well be Walter 
Reuther’s reference to an annual wage 
as a union objective. 

Reuther said that labor must go after 
annual-wage programs seriously and 
soon. His remarks tied in with his in- 
creasing attention to his own union’s 
annual-wage goal in recent months and 
with UAW’s close relationship to the 
c-of-] index. The emphasis he placed 
on this point in Denver may mean 
breakers ahead for auto companies: a 
demand for some sort of assured-pay 
plan in 1952. 











LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION — 


Georgia Division Marietta, Georgia 


has excellent openings for qualified 


STENOGRAPHERS 
TYPISTS 


Excellent pay and working conditions. 


OFFICE METHODS ANALYST 


College graduate preferred. Must have several years’ experi- 
ence in office systems, procedures, form flow, etc. 


INVOICE PROCESSING CLERKS 


College background or equivalent. Experience in large indus- 
| trial accounts payable operations desirable. 


| Hyou can qualify for one of these jobs write at once to: 
Mr. Frank J. Johnson, Employment Mgr. 
LOCKHEED Employment Office 
59412 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


| LOCKHEED also offers vacations with pay; low cost group 
life, health, accident insurance; sick leave with pay; Credit 
Union for savings and low cost financing; employees’ recre- 

| ation club; regular performance reviews to give you every op- 
portunity for promotion; on-the-job training or special courses 
of instruction where needed, 














Go South, Young Man 


Times have changed. It used to be north- 
ern and midwestern plants inserted help- 
wanted ads in southern papers, to tap a 
reserve of surplus labor. Now southern 
plants are advertising in New York (above) 
and elsewhere, trying to lure workers back 
below the Mason and Dixon line. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., expanding at 
its big Marietta (Ga.) plant, wants 4,500 
more workers before Jan. 1, 1952, including 
2,000 office workers. Because of a housing 
shortage, it has been trying to recruit them 
close to the plant. But there aren’t nearly 
enough available—so Lockheed is turning to 
the North with the come-hither ads. 
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MEETING TODAY’S BUILDING NEEDS 
With an Eye to the Future 





One of two Luria buildings at The Port of New 
York Authority’s marine cargo terminal in Port 
Newark, New Jersey. Each building consists of 
five 40 foot Luria units in multiple — providing 
a total of 184,000 square feet of floor space. 


For rugged permanent construction with lasting economy 








you can’t beat Standard Buildings by LURIA 


This is a bird’s eye view of a large multiple 
unit Luria building — used as a marine cargo 
terminal for The Port of New York Authority. 
This same rugged, permanent structure would 
serve equally well as a railroad freight termi- 
nal, a distribution warehouse, or a manufac- 
turing plant. In fact there’s practically no limit 
to the building requirements that can be met 
so easily and economically with Standard 
Buildings by LURIA. 

One look at a Luria building tells the story 
of its rugged, permanent construction. The 
heavy steel frame, with strong, rigid, all-bolted 
field connections, puts extra years of life into 
every Luria building —whether it has a low-cost 
covering or built-up roof with masonry walls. 
This is your assurance of real long-range econ- 


omy —a structure that’s built for the years 
ahead. 

Luria Standard Buildings save time, effort 
and expense all along the line—from planning 
and cost estimating to procurement, fabrication 
and erection. Standard designs, utilizing 
standard structural members, fabricated by 
standardized manufacturing methods — that’s 
Luria’s answer to the ever increasing problem 
of high building costs. 

For the complete story, send for your free 
copy of our new 20-page catalog on Standard 
Buildings by Luria. 

LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. ¥ 

District Offices: 

Chicago Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 


Atlanta Boston 
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One typist can literally do 
the work, not of five, but of 
ten if she uses the office du- 
plicator to turn out multiple 
copies of important confer- 
ence reports, sales letters, 
bulletins, price lists... and 
when she uses Hammermill 
Duplicator paper, only one 
checking is necessary. Every 
copy will be clear, bright 
and easy to read. 
Hammermill Duplicator 
works equally well on either 
spirit or gelatin machines. 
For variety in attention 
value, it comes in white plus 
five distinctive colors with 
envelopes to match. 


Nee. 
DUPLICATOR etapa 
“Duplicator Facts.” 
FOR SPIRIT AND GELATIN MACHINES 
€) Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


} Please send me — FREE — the sample book of Hammermill Duplicator and the idea- 
| book, ‘‘Duplicator Facts.” 
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- Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





AFL’s hosiery workers and the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America have a new pension plan. It’s 
jointly administered, but paid for by a 
4% payroll tax on employers. A worker 
doesn’t have to stick with one em- 
ployer; on retirement, he gets credit for 
years worked in all participating com- 
panies. The plan now covers 11,000. 

s 
Time clocks for Dresser Industries em- 
ployees in Bradford, Pa., are in the 
personnel department’s offices. ‘The 
idea: to create closer ties between per- 
sonnel and workers. 

° 
Cannery employees working on orders 
for the armed forces are now exempt 
from terms of the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act. Secretary of Labor 
Tobin took the step to assure prompt 
filling of government orders for canned 
fruit and vegetables. 

° 
Travel-time is working time, says the 
Communication Workers of America 
(CIO). The union filed a $1-million 
suit against Western Electric last week 
for 50,000 emplovees. The union com- 
plains the company “underpaid” em- 
plovees for two years by not counting 
their full work time—as defined in the 
federal wage-hour law. 

* 
Wage cut isn’t a valid cause for quitting 
a job, Washington Supreme Court de- 
cided. The court barred a_ former 
Boeing worker from jobless pay after 
hearing that he had guit in a huff. The 
man had been shifted from a $1.63-an- 
hour inside job to a $1.43 outside job. 
Bocing said he wasn’t up to doing the 
inside work 

a 
The steelworkers’ top brass, including 
president Phil Murray and about 25 
others, are going to school at Penn 
State College next month. Thev’'ll at- 
tend a special seminar on relations 
between workers, union officials, and 
management. John A. Stephens, of 
U. S. Steel, will be a guest lecturer. 

ry 


A drive on leftists in New York depart- 
ment stores is planned by the CIO. 
Leaders are irked by what they call 
“secret deals” to keep a left-wing union 
in stores employing 15,000 distributive 
workers. CIO says it will picket stores 
during the holiday shopping season. 
* 


Dock workers in the Toledo area have 
switched from the International Long- 
shoremen’s Assn. (AFL) to John L. 
Lewis’ catch-all District 50. They com- 
plain ILA “practically ignored” the 
group’s 28-dav strike this summer. The 
shift involves about 400 men. 
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America’s Largest Distribution Point 


WORSENERDS 


LWDUSTRIAL CENTER 


Vast New In-Transit Point 
East or West Offers Major Savings 


in Warehousing and Marketing, 





Plus New Building for Industry 


Where Is Horseheads? 

Six miles north of Elmira, N.Y. on 
four rail lines at Horseheads, a site 
picked by the Army as best in the na- 
tion for overnight distribution to all 
Atlantic ports in World War II. 


What Is The Center? 

A 673-acre industrial and commer- 
cial development, with 1,500,000 sq. ft. 
of existing one-story warehousing, 
served jointly by four railroads: Erie, 
D. L. & W., Lehigh Valley and Penn- 
sylvania. 500 acres with all utilities 
available for new plant or warehouse 
developinent. 


What Services Are Offered Now? 

Complete warehousing: carloads in 
and out, LCL consolidation, packag- 
ing, repacking, processing, bottling. 
Heated and unheated space, unlimited 
floor loads. Distribution by rail or 30 
truck lines. 


What Are The Savings? 

From the West, coverage overnight 
of all the East from this economical 
inland point saves building or leasing 
expensive space in each market city... 
Saves On export storage. 

From the East, manufacturers or 
importers can save to western markets 
by shipping direct to Horseheads for 
in-transit storage, with quick access to 
Great Lakes and mid-west cities as 
needed in final distribution. 


persons live 
within a 250- 
mile radius of 
Horseheads. 


East or West, you save on processing 
and assembly, with Horseheads econ- 
omy in converted buildings or new 
units built to your specifications. 


What About New Construction? 
New buildings financed for repu- 
table firms, on long-term, low-rental 
basis for storage, processing, assembly. 
Space operated for you by Lehigh- 
Horseheads Warehouse if desired. 


Where Can I Get Full Details? 
From Lehigh Warehouse & Trans- 
portation Co., Horseheads, N. Y. or 98 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Nicolson, Porter & List, 231 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 
City Investing Conipany, 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


LEHIGH 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 





Agents for 





HORSEHEADS HOLDING CENTER CORPORATION, HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 














THIS IS 
newsprint, «« 


@ In America machines 
like these grind whole 
logs into pulp. Just 
one machine does 
work of 20,000 men. 
~“ It requires 1,000 
My ‘ hor: wer 
THIS IS i : ~~ jorsepower motor and 


E tons of pumped water. 
rs a IWULS wee 
j 8 n mikes paper by a 


thousand-year-old 

method in Indo-China 

... today. Process 

consists of wetting bark, 
beating it to pulp, and 
spreading the pulp in 

thin sheets to dry in the sun. 
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the difference 


® Mammoth ‘Fourdrinier’ makes paper 
from pulp ... about %4-mile of paper per 


@ Between the man in the muddy river and these mighty minute! This machine is longer than a 


‘ ‘ football field, needs enormous quantities 
machines is the story of progress...and of a of water, seam, cloctrieal end 


great market that must grow or progress stops. mechanical power. It does more work 
than 100,000 men could do! 


PHOTOS COURTESY INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 





The market is the power field, made up of men without whose 
knowledge the miracle machines of industrial America 
could never be built or run. 


@ These men make power from coal, oil, gas and 
water. They make electricity, refrigeration, steam, compressed 
air and many other forms of power. 


They distribute these services, and apply them 
scientifically wherever they are needed. They turn the 
wheels of industry... with power. 


And every year, with new equipment and better methods, they 
make and apply more and more power, as shown in the chart, right. 


@ Advertisers know these men have wide buying influence 
in utilities and across all industry; they know that 

the vast power-field market is itself the most basic and 
steady-growing of all big industrial markets. 


®@ Advertisers also know that more of these men read Power than 
any other business magazine . . . that’s why more advertisers use Power 
to reach these men than any other magazine in the world. 
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EXECUTIVE OPINION 


DITORS GET PREVIEW of coveralls made of Orlon. Travis, center, says: “As the 
country gets bigger chemically, so will the need for acid-resistant clothing.” 


DAVID TRAVIS TELLS TEXTILE MEN: 


Sky's the Limit for Synthetic Fibers 


Synthetic fibers have stormed their way into textile 
to umbrellas, from stockings to 
What is the future for synthetics vs. natural 
BUSINESS WEEK asked these 


products from rugs 
snowsuits. 
fibers, or vs. each other? 


BW: Your business is strictly in de- 
veloping new uses for synthetic fibers? 

TRAVIS: Yes. We originated nylon 
use for nurses’ uniforms. We were one 
of the first to work on developing a 
nylon shirt that could be worn without 
perspiring a great deal, one of the first 
to work on nylon for men’s shorts, and 
the first to work with nvlon for men’s 
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swimming suits with a nylon insert that 
would dry in the same ratio as the 
outside. 

BW: Will there be competition 
among the synthetics—between nylon 
and Dacron, Dacron and Orlon, nylon 
and Orlon? 

TRAVIS: Definitely. It will be like 
General Motors. They have a cheaper 


“This nylon shirt here—this shirt for me is 
God’s gift in summertime.” 


“I deliberately put keys in the nylon pocket. 
It will never wear through.” 


questions in a wire-recorded interview with David A. 
Travis, president of ‘Travis Fabrics, Inc., New York. 
Travis thinks he’s the nation’s only converter devoted 
exclusively to the newer synthetic yarns. 


Cadillac that competes against the high- 
priced Buick, the cheaper Buick against 
the high-priced Oldsmobile, the Olds- 
mobile with the Pontiac, and the 
Pontiac with the Chevrolet. 

That’s competition. You buy what- 
ever you like. So it is with the syn- 
thetic garment. Not everv person will 
like nylon. Also, will nylon fit into 
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“Nylon interlining for the cuff—see, you can 
squeeze it all you want.” 


“We're going to have a shirt of synthetic— 
it will take cotton off the map.” 


every purpose? Orlon may . . . or 
Dacron. We have to find out. 

BW: What would you say are the 
peculiar qualities of nylon that make it 
preferred for certain uses—isn‘t it sup- 
posed, for example, to be abrasion- 
resistant? 

TRAVIS: Well, not only is it abra- 
sion-resistant, but you can’t wear it out. 
Take your golf bag. We started that 
very, very early. Nylon just wears for 
years. I’ve had one four years, in and 
out of my locker two times a week. 
It’s as good as new. At our golf course 
two years, three years ago, there were 
possibly three or four of them. Today 
I think 50% at our golf club have 
nylon bags. There, abrasion is a very 
important factor. 

BW: Orlon, I understand, isn’t sup- 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 


The dependable schedules of this 
new, up-to-the-minute service 
help you plan promotions with 
confidence, and to maintain pro- 
duction. B&O’s Time Saver Serv- 
ice saves 4 or more shipping 
time, provides Sentinel sureness, 
and has taken the worry out of 
the life of many an LCL shipper. 
Ask our man! 
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WITH 


Teansldcen’ SWEETS! 





It’s simplicity itself! Now you can get 
from your stationer a pad of Trans- 
lucent Analysis Sheets that can be 
used as Master Sheets from which 
countless reproductions can be made 
on Ozalid, Bruning or other direct 
reproduction equipment, Pencil, ink 
or typewritten work on National’s 
master translucent sheets reproduces 
clearly — whether you want one or 
101 facsimile copies. Practically 


every department of your business 
can save time by eliminating checking 
and proofreading. And there’s no 
chance for error in an exact duplicate. 
See them at your National stationer’s 
in an assortment of rulings and four 
sizes. Or write direct for sample. 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT —LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 





posed to have that abrasion resistance. 

TRAVIS: That’s right. Orlon hasn’t 
got the resistance that nylon has, but 
it has other qualities. It has a different 
feel. It’s something you can’t write a 
book about—it’s something that you feel 
in your hand. Orlon has a little warmer 
hand than nylon. It will work out very 
well for suits. 

BW: You mean a man’s suit or 
woman’s suit made 100% of Orlon? 

TRAVIS: Probably in combination 
with wool. 

BW: How about synthetics’ use in 
suit accessories, where cotton has al- 
ways been pretty big? 

RAVIS: We've been experimenting 
for five years on pockets in men’s 
trousers. It’s amazing how cool and 
strong this nylon marquisette is for 
pockets. The ar Ti job is convincing 
the manufacturer that it is good. I 
have a pair of pants that I have worn 
for five years. I deliberately put keys 
in the nylon pockets; it will never wear 
through. So far it hasn’t. 

BW: Since synthetic fibers came on 
the market hasn’t there been a slacken- 
ing-off in the rayon and acetate fields? 

TRAVIS: That’s right. I notice that 
many of the acetate yarn people are 
beginning to close their plants for an 
extended vacation this year. I would 
say offhand that nylon competition 
is one of the reasons for it. As nylon 
goes down in price, the acetate or the 
rayon will go out. 

BW: Do you mean then that there 
won't be any field left for the rayons? 

TRAVIS: I didn’t say that. There 
will be plenty of field for rayon, be- 
cause the prices are far, far lower than 
nylon, Orlon, Dacron, or Dynel. We 
can’t seem to get anything from the 
dress trade of consequence. So far this 
year only a few nylon fabrics got into 
the dress trade. 

BW: What about industrial uses of 
rayon, in tires and that sort of thing? 

TRAVIS: That wjll stay, but nylon 
is creeping in. But the automotive in- 
dustry, the airplane industry is getting 
so enormous that there is room for all 
of it. Nylon, or any new fiber, will only 
take the place of cotton, rayon, or wool 
where it serves a purpose. 

There, in my mind, is the crux of the 
situation. Little by little, we will find 
places where nylon will displace rayon, 
cotton, and wool. Some places, never. 

Look what happened to nylon ho- 
siery. It’s better than silk, that’s all. 
Nylon underwear is better than silk, 
better than rayon, better than acetate. 
Trunks, golf bags—even shirts . . . when 
they get around to the point where 
there’s no puckering in the shirt. 

BW: Do you think nylon shirts will 
come back? 

TRAVIS: Well, I won’t say that. 
I do say that somewhere down the line 
we are going to have a shirt of synthetic 
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Time and again, a shipment that ordinarily requires an entire box car can be packed in one 
end of a car fitted with an Evans DF Loader—the Dunnage Free, Damage Free Loader. 
This load locking equipment transforms common box cars into modern materials handling 
equipment that loads faster, packs fuller, delivers difficult ladings Damage Free. 

DF Loaders pay off for both railroads and shippers. They support fragile ladings so you can 
load to the roof (more revenue from each car for the rails, more cars for shippers). They separate 
loads to simplify I.c.1. shipments (less handling expense for the rails, faster service for shippers). 
They secure any load to cut damage to “negligible” (lower damages for the rails to pay, less 
merchandise for shippers to replace). And they slash claim handling time to free trained men 
for service elsewhere. If your problem is to deliver the goods Damage Free, consult the spe- 
cialists in loading engineering : Evans Products Company, General Offices: Plymouth, 
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Michigan. Plants: Plymouth, Michigan; Coos Bay, Oregon; Vancouver, B.C. 
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No. 14-25-BR 
$8.50 
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at special gift prices 


@ WIDE CHOICE OF MASSIVE BRONZE FINISH 
EXECUTIVE MODELS 

@ 14-K SOLID GOLD POINTS 

@ NEW RAM-JET-ACTION FEEDS 
THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF! 


The most amazing writing set in the 
world. Can be imprinted with individual’s 
initials or company trademark. Can be 
supplied in large groups at special gift 
prices. It’s the modern gift to give! Write 
today for free illustrated catalog and 
your special gift prices as low as $2.95. 


At your favorite stationers 
or for where to buy write 


GREGORY 
FOUNT-O-INK CO. 


3501 Eagle Rock Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif 


Gregory Fount-O-Ink Company Copr 


way to say “thank you”’ 
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FULLER 
ADHESIVES 


Here’s why. Fuller 
produces a complete 
line . . . @ VARIETY 
of adhesives for every 
use. Experience and 
up-to-the-minute 
production methods 
assure uniform high 
QUALITY. Strate- 
gically located plants 
and warehouses 
assure quick deliv- 
eries and prompt 
on-the-spot SERVICE. 
Next time you 
need adhesives, call 
on Fuller! 
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H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, Minn. 
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yarn, and it will take cotton off the 
map. It depends on many _ things— 
first, the price of the yarn. Essentially, 
as production gets bigger, synthetic 
producers will have to lower their prices 
the same as rayon makers did on rayon. 

The main thing that held back nylon 
shirts from sweeping the country was 

uckering of the nylon—vou must learn 

aw to sew it. Good manufacturers 
watch it carefully, and they turn out a 
good product. The cheap manufac- 
turers, they just give up hope. They’re 
out to make as much money as they 
can. They took underwear fabrics and 
made shirts out of them. They took cor- 
set and brassiere fabrics and made shirts 
out of them. They had no rhyme or 
reason for being in there. 

BW: You mean you have to change 
the conditions under which the sewing 
is done? 

TRAVIS: You can’t have the same 
speed machine, the needles have to be 
different, you must work slower. Other- 
wise vour thread starts to stretch, and 
then it comes back. That’s where your 
puckering comes in. 

BW: Getting back to the price, do 
you think it will be a big factor in 
competition between synthetic and 
natural fibers? 

TRAVIS: But definitely. Let me tell 
you about nurses’ uniforms. At first we 
couldn’t get a manufacturer interested. 
The first ones had to sell at $15.95, 
against the cottons, which were selling 
for from $3.95 to $5.95. Acetate was 
selling for from $4.95 to $6.95. 

We finally got Bloomingdale’s to run 
it. And we had to guarantee the manu- 
facturer against everything except death. 
But it grabbed hold because the nurse 
found she could wash it, hang it up, 
and wear it the next day. She saved 
as much as $100 a year, and she still 
had a nurse’s uniform. 

BW: One of the troubles with men’s 
nylon shirts was discoloration. Has 
that been overcome? 

TRAVIS: Frankly, when nylon first 
came out, we didn’t know how to 
finish it. It would turn yellow. But 
now that we know how to finish it, 
we have very little trouble with dis- 
coloration. 

BW: Is it true that a great number 
of manufacturers are going to be able 
to make these new fibers? Shouldn’t 
that greater supply keep their prices 
from ever going so high as nylon did? 

TRAVIS: Definitely. As production 
goes up in the big chemical companies, 
we certainly will see a break in pfices. 

BW: How does the trade feel about 
synthetics competition? Aren’t the 
wool people up in arms? 

TRAVIS: They certainly are. And 
they'll do everything they can. In the 
past war when it was proposed to make 
parachutes and tires with nylon, why, 
the cotton bloc down South threw a 


“I’ve had one four years, in and out of my 
locker two times a week. It’s good as new.” 


fit. And the wool bloc will do the 
same. But you can’t stop progress. 

BW: To get back to suits for a 
moment, what’s the main advantage, 
say, in a winter suit to have woolens 
mixed with nylon? 

TRAVIS: Very light weight. 

BW: And yet warm? 

TRAVIS: Same warmth. You won't 
know the difference in warmth—a 
lighter hand. 

BW: What about holding the shape 
of the garment? 

TRAVIS: Better than the old wool. 
You take a suit with part Dacron—you 
know the test they had recently. Some 
company brought out fabrics of Dacron 
and wool. They put it into water—in 
front of vour eves, they wash it, rub it, 
and the crease is still there. Same thing 
with Orlon. 

BW: Then that would be another 
quality those fibers can trade on? 

TRAVIS: Exactly. You see, cach 
industry has something to offer. The 
wool people can holler, but you can’t 
stop progress. Actually, when thcse 
yarns do go lower it will hurt them that 
much more. When they raised wool 
prices in Australia as high as they did, 
they started something they'll never be 
able to finish. 

BW: Would it have come anyway? 

TRAVIS: I think so. It would have 
been much harder. One of the reasons 
that nylon has gone over as well as it 
has is the fact that cottons were so 
high, and rayon fabrics were so high, 
that they left the door wide open for 
all our experiments. 

BW: Are the synthetics past the ex- 
perimental stage yet? 

TRAVIS: No, sir. We are experi- 
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menting every single day, and every day 
we come up with something different. 
Some are good, and some are bad. 
Through the years we spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars experimenting. 

BW: How and where is this experi- 
menting done? 

TRAVIS: Du Pont helps you. The 
mills work with you, the finishers work 
with you, and the manufacturers work 
with vou. : 

BW: Do you have your own labora- 
tory? : 

TRAVIS: No, we don’t. We find if 
we take the finest brains in the different 
mills, they work with us. We sit down 
with them weeks and weeks until we 
finally get the right fabric. We experi- 
ment, and it will still be wrong. We 
try and try again. 

BW: Do you think possibilities are 
exhausted for increasing consumption 
of the rayons and acetates? 

TRAVIS: All signs point to the new 
fibers. Nobody is expanding the old 
ones. Therefore, I say they themselves 
must feel they have to develop the new 
yarns instead of the old. I don’t know 
of any plan for increasing production 
of the old yarns. 

BW: But you don’t think the possi- 
bilities have been exhausted yet for 
nylon? 

TRAVIS: No, sir. I think nylon is 
just beginning to scratch. You will find 
it in many, many new uses. 

BW: What about the danger of run- 
ning yourself out of business with these 
long-wearing synthetic fabrics? A man 
might have to buy, say, five cotton 
shirts a year. But five nylon shirts might 
last him three years. Doesn’t that make 
the mill man unhappy? 

TRAVIS: The nurses’ uniform 
people when they first started to make 
nylon uniforms thought it would be the 
worst thing for their business. As a 
matter of fact, their business has in- 
creased and increased—they’ve found 
new end uses. New fields came in. 
First the nurses bought the uniforms, 
then the manicurists, the beauty par- 
lors, the waitresses, and now the house- 
wife. Their field is getting bigger and 
bigger. You can’t stop progress. 

BW: Well, I bought three nylon 
shirts several years ago and found that 
thev were too hot to wear in the sum- 
mertime. 

TRAVIS: You are right, but we will 
show vou shirts you will be very proud 
to wear in the summertime. This shirt 
here—this shirt for me is God’s gift. 
This is the second year for this one. I 
have had another for three vears. I’ve 
probably washed both of them 400 
times. I may be tired of looking .at 
them, but thev are very, very cool. It 
has an open, full mesh weave.- We 
build it so it breathes. We developed 
a nylon interlining for the cuffs—see, 
you can squeeze it all you want. The 
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Rockrite Tubing 


This manufacturer knows his three 
R’s—raceways, Rockrite and 
’rithmetic. From actual records, he 
found ball bearing raceways machined 
from Rockrite Tubing instead of 
ordinary tube stock cost 1.9¢ less 
per part. 


ORDINARY 


There are good reasons behind this 
profitable ’rithmetic. Sized by a 
distinctively different process, 
Rockrite Tubing has closer tolerances 
. needs less machining, permits 
higher cutting speeds and feeds. 
In this case, machine output is 3 F 
approximately 60% higher. Work sy ROCKRITE 
surfaces are better, too. _ TUBING 


Want to do some cost subtraction 


yourself on tubular parts? Learn /ROCKRITE® 


more about close-tolerance Rockrite 


Tubing. Send for Bulletin R2 today. ae ¥ TUBING 
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It was a lucky day for me when I hap- 
pened across an ad that told me I could 
find a way to speed production and ship 
more goods faster. 

I mailed the coupon. I didn’t realize it 
at the time but that coupon brought a 
revealing check chart that showed me 
the way to save 18,288 wasted man- 
hours . . . man-hours that I have put to 
more productive use increasing my out- 
put more than I ever thought possible. 

The secret was cost-cutting Automatic 
Electric Trucks that released 2 out of 3 
men then engaged in time consuming, 
costly hand-handling, making them 
available for better paying, more pro- 
ductive jobs. 

Yes, I found 18,288 extra man-hours 
in that 3-inch square. But I found much 








"INVESTIGATE AUTOMATIC 


Company 


in a 3-inch Square -.. 


more, too. I found extra storage space 
because Automatic Electric Trucks stack 
right to the ceiling. I found greater sav- 
ings because these amazing electric trucks 
cut material handling costs by stepping 
up production, per man, per hour, thus 
reducing the unit cost of my product. I 
found better worker morale, too, because 
quiet, fume-free Automatic Electric Trucks 
operate easily in narrow aisles and 
congested areas taking the work out of 
lifting, moving and stacking my product. 
What’s more, my maintenance man 
tells me these rugged trucks cost less to 
operate and maintain and his records 
prove costly time-out-of-service is kept 
at a minimum. All this from a coupon 
just 3 inches square. You too can find 
savings like these for your plant... 


CLIP THAT 3-INCH SQUARE BELOW AND 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS YOURSELF 

} 

Transp Co. ' 

93 W. 87th Street, Dept. P-1 ! 
Chicago 20, Ill. 


Please send me your FREE Money- 
Saver CHECK CHART that puts the 
finger on hidden handling costs and 
wasted man-hours . . . also FREE 
booklet: “How To Make Your Ma- 
terial Handling Pay Dividends.” 
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same thing with my collar. This thing 
has been washed about 125 times. Does 
it look bad? 

BW: It looks very good. 

TRAVIS: And tonight this will be 
just as neat and clean as you see it 
here—when vour shirt won't be. I go 
away on business very often. I stay 
away for from 10 days to two weeks. I 
take two nylon shirts, two nylon under- 
shirts, two nylon shorts, and two pair 
of nylon socks. Previously when I went 
away tor a week I used to pack 10 shirts, 
10 shorts, 10 of everything, two dozen 
handkerchiefs. 

BW: What about the chilly feeling 
you get with nylon shirts in the winter- 
time—or used to get? 

TRAVIS: Years ago when you picked 
up a piece of nylon it had that wet, 
clammy hand. It hasn’t today, because 
we are learning how to finish it. It is 
just a matter of experience, weaving 
the correct fabric to the right end use. 

BW: And that’s a big advantage of 
synthetic textiles over natural ones, 
isn’t it—you can control synthetic fibers 
more than you can handle the natural? 

TRAVIS: Yes. 

BW: How did you get into this field? 

TRAVIS: I think it was 1940-41 
when I walked by Macy’s store and saw 
a sign in the window, and it said, “For 
the first time we are now selling nylon 
socks for men.” I bought three pairs, 
and at the end of the war thev were 
almost as good as the day I bought 
them. Only the color was off. I noticed 
that the brown became blotchy. Well, 
I thought if it was so good for that, 
there would be many, many end uses— 
and that has changed the course of my 
life. That’s how I got into it. 

BW: You were in the fabrics field 
before, weren’t you, but dealing then 
with fabrics made of natural fibers? 

TRAVIS: That’s right—part wool, 
rayon, acetate. 

‘BW: Is vour business now confined 
to the synthetics? 

TRAVIS: No cotton, no rayon, no 
acetate. We confine ourselves exclu- 
sively to nylon, Orlon, or Dacron. 

BW: Aren’t you unique in that re- 
spect in the converting trade? 

TRAVIS: I would savy we are the 
only converting house in the U.S. that 
works exclusively with those varns. We 
are experimenting with Orlon and also 
with some Dacron for the men’s work 
clothing field. 

BW: Are you going to get into that, 
too? 

TRAVIS: We are in it. As the 
country gets bigger chemically, so will 
the need for acid-resistant clothing. We 
brought out some fabrics for that field 
and thev’re doing very well. 

And‘I’m going to bring in another 
end use—in umbrellas. And there’s a 
new fleece jacket that McGregor has 
made, with a nylon woven outer shell 
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More about 


"The Mam 
Everybody knows” 


j | gant knows his own Life Insurance Agent, but 
perhaps you’ve never thought that when you need 
his advice, a number of specialists are at your service. 


First, of course, there is the Agent himself. He is an 
insurance specialist, intensively trained to handle a 
highly complex job with competence. 

Sometimes, however, planning a sound Life insurance 
program for an individual is a complicated matter that 
is more than a “one-man job.” At these times, it is help- 
ful to be able to call on other specialists. 


Take Metropolitan as an illustration. The Agent turns 
first to his District Manager who is experienced in all 
aspects of Life insurance. If the District Manager be- 
lieves that further advice is needed, then the broad ex- 
perience of Home Office consultants can be utilized. 


Specialists in particular phases of insurance, groups of 
specialists, even entire departments of the Company, 
may be called on to cooperate in solving the problem. 
For instance, your Agent may seek the advice of actu- 
aries, investment officers, lawyers, or statisticians. 


This is as it should be, for there are many important 
factors to be considered when planning any program for 
your future security. 


For example, which of the many forms of optional set- 
tlement will be best for the family? What about taxes? 
How may changing inheritance and income taxes affect 
selection of insurance and the method of settlement? 
What State and Federal laws covering payments to 
beneficiaries should be considered? How can Life insur- 
ance be best tied in with your social security? 


Yes, there are many problems involved in selecting 
the right kinds and amounts of Life insurance. The 
chances are your own Agent will know the answers to 
most, if not all of them. When he does not, thouzh, it is 
possible for him to reach out in many directions for help 
in solving your problems. 
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There is virtually no end to the uses of U. S. 
Royalite. Designers and engineers say it gives them 
new freedom of design, lets them attain an efficiency 
often never possible with any other thermoplastic. 
Royalite is obtainable either standard or flame-resistant. It 
can be sawed, sheared, sanded, punched, nailed, 
bolted, riveted, sewed and cemented. Stiff 
or flexible, hard or soft, it can be formed 





on standard equipment with conventional 
techniques. The engineering staff of United States 
Rubber Company will be glad to work with you or 


advise you on any application of Royalite you 
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“Not one drop of water will come in, and 
it will last for years. . .” 


-and a nylon knitted sleeve inside. A 
year and a half ago a young fellow 
walked into our place with the idea of 
a nylon overshoe. We played along 
with him. He made a nylon boo: with 
a nylon insert. Not one drop of water 
will come in, it will last for years, and 
it is only a fraction of the weight of a 
sheepskin shell. 

BW: We've talked a lot about syn- 
thetic fabrics in the ready-to-wear field. 
What about other uses, such as draper- 
ies and things like that? 

TRAVIS: Nylon is taking over the 
drapery field throughout the country 
where they can afford to pay the price. 
Eventually every hotel in the country 
will have nylon drapes and curtains. 
Nylon would be the logical thing be- 
cause it doesn’t burn at all. It lasts for 
years. It doesn’t become dirty because 
it’s a filament yarn—you can brush it 
with your hands and the dust comes off. 

BW: What is the outlook for syn- 
thetics in industrial uses? 

TRAVIS: Bigger and bigger. Filter- 
ing cloth—Orlon is just a natural for it. 
Actually, Orlon was originally made for 
the industrial field. 

BW: What about upholste ty fabrics 
in the home? 

TRAVIS: In upholstery fabrics I 
think you will find combinations of 
cotton and nylon—eventually all nylon, 
too. 

BW: Are you going to put everybody 
out of business? 

TRAVIS: Nobody will be put out of 
business exactly—it’s just new business. 
You can’t stop progress. Your remark 
takes me back to England years ago. 
They felt that as new machines came 
out they would throw people out of 
work. It isn’t so. It makes new work, 
new plants, more people go to work. 
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CONSULT THESE EXPERIENCED FABRICATORS 
OF ROYALITE 


CALIFORNIA 

Horace L. Blackman Co., 287 
So. Robertson Bivd., Beverly 
Hills 

General Plastics Corp., 723 
W. Broadway, Glendale 4 

Engineering Plastics Co., 1475 
EI Mirador Dr., Pasadena 3 

National Plastics Industries, 
425 Divisadero St., San 
Francisco 

Hollywood Plastic Arts, 
503 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 15 

Swedlow Plastics Co., 5527 
District Blvd., Los Angeles 22 

Westwood Craftsmen, Inc., 
2043-45 Pontius Ave., Los 
Angeles 25 

Associated Mfg. Co., 541 S. Fair 
Oaks Ave., Pasadena 2 


COLORADO 
— Peak Plastic, 
Cucharras St., 
Calanede Springs 
Denver Plastics, Inc., 
260 S. Dale Court, Denver 9 


FLORIDA 
Plastics Design & Mfg. Co., 
Box 61, Tallahassee 


GEORGIA 
Gladwin Plastics, 542 Courtland 
St., N.E., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 

Arrem Plastic, 1539 N. Throop 
St., Chicago 22 

Associated Plastics Fabricators, 
164 N. May St., Chicago 7 

L. A. Goodman Mfg. Co., 
131-145 W. 63rd St., 
Chicago 21 

Laidman-Krispin Co., 1308 N. 
Halsted St., Chicago 22 

Cortland Industries, Inc., 4545 
W. Cortland St., Chicago 39 

Neo Products Co., 2534-38 
S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23 

O-Lin Products, 3755 Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago 18 

Precision Plastic Products Inc., 
628 W. Lake St., Chicago 6 

INDIANA 

General Plastics Corp., 1400 N. 
Washington, Marion 


MARYLAND 
Fawn Plastics Co., 2902 Hamil- 
ton Ave., Baltimore 14 


MICHIGAN 
Cadillac Plastic Co., 651 
W. Baltimore, Detroit 2 
Imperial Industries, 
4435 Walker Ave., Wayne 
Klise Mfg. Co., 50 Cottage 
Grove S.W., Grand Rapids 2 
Reynolds Plastics, Inc., 
3445 W. Forth St., Detroit 
Fabri-Kal, 242 East Kalamazoo 
Avenue, Kalamazoo 
Woodall Industries Inc., 7565 E. 
MeNichols Rd., Detroit 34 


MINNESOTA 
T. O. Plastics, 58th & 
Longfellow, Minneapolis 
Plastics, Ine., Chestnut & Ryan 
Sts., St. Paul 2 
MISSOURI 
Regal Plastics Co., 710 Main 
St., Kansas City 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha Plastics Co., 1470 
S. 16th St., Omaha 9 
NEW JERSEY 
Silleocks-Miller Co., 10 W. 
Parker Ave., Maplewood 
Stokes Molded Products, Inc., 
Taylor St. at Webster, 
Trenton 4 
Thermacote Co., 320 Jefferson 
St., Newark 5 
Van Beek Industries, 23 Park 
St., Orange 
NEW YORK 
Bassons Molded Products, 1424 
W. Farms Rd., New York 60 
Cepeland Displays, Inc., 537 W. 
rd St., New York 19 
Curbell Inc.,'1700 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo 
Dual Fabricators Corp., 808 
Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 11 
Dura Plastics Inc., 1 W. 34th 
St., New York 1 
Durable Formed Products, Ince., 
329 Canal St., New York 1 
Mastercraft Plastics Co., Inc., 
95-32 150th St., Jamaica 4 
Steiner Plastics Mfg. Co., 47-30 
Srd St., Long Island City 1 


OHIO 

Fabri-Form Co., Box 36, 
Cambridge 

The Baxter Company, 15 E. 2nd 
Street, Cincinnati 


PENNSYLVANIA 
— Mfg. Co., 5919 Webster 
Philadelphia 
Lee, Plastics, A and Lippincott 
Philadelphia 34 
Fegnioninoiitebet Inc., 
18 oa State Street, 
Newto 
The Bell "Plastics Co., Inc., 600 
Heinz Street, Pittsburgh 12 
TENNESSEE 
Plasti-Line, Ine., Jacksboro & 
Broadway, Knoxville 18 
TEXAS 
Plastic Engineering Co., 
2101 69th St., Houston 11 
Plastic Products of Texas, 
1400 Cedar Springs, Dallas 
WASHINGTON 
K. B. Plastics, Inc., 
1817 So. 1st St., Yakima 
Mason Plastics Company 
1121 Westlake Nerth, Seattle 
WISCONSIN 
Midland Plastics Inc., 227 N. 
Water St., Milwaukee 2 


The United States Rubber Company at 2638 North Pulaski Road, Chicago, 
Wlinois, has complete Engineering, Designing, and Styling Departments 
to assist fabricators on the technique to employ, and in the art of fab- 
ricating most efficiently with ROYALITE. 
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ow much will better lunches 
umprove your employee relations? 


set oe esi tanihegen soe 


“Just like they said — that Crotty-run restaurant is sure 
helping us iron out manpower problems!” 


pi 


Penney 


And why not? There’s a lot of smart employee-relations in a hot, 2 
petizing meal. Especially as served by Crotty, specialists in this field 
for many years, and experts in every phase of in-plant feeding. 


The Lunchbox Is Outmoded. In the steady rise of 
workers’ living standards the mid-day lunch has under- 
gone a change. Today’s worker wants a hot meal at a 
table, rather than a cold sandwich out of a box — and 
he reacts better to this better feeding. 

You see the results in major plants across the country, 
where Crotty-run restaurants are saving time...increas- 
ing efficiency...preventing mid-shift letdown...building 


morale... helping cut down rejects, accidents and ab- Seno ate 
: ptr: gee MR. X, with a few trimmings added. 
senteeism ... and attracting better type workers. 


i Crotty Restaurant Management is one of the most Hitler Alive? 
successful in-plant feeding organizations, operating in - 
16 states and 45 cities. It will install a new plant cafe- Dear Sir: } 
teria or restaurant for you, or operate your present in- I wonder if anyone else has drawn 
stallation... providing an expertly trained staff to take your attention to the fact that not only 
over all saibious and assume full responsibility . . . and Reds sneaked off to see the 1 \ show in 
: West Berlin [BW—Sep.8’51,p158]. It 


supplying better food at equal or lower costs. . AE 
; seems to me a prominent Brown Shirt 


In The Critical Days Ahead proper in-plant feedin managed to squeeze into the front row. 
: rf 4 W. Crais 


can be invaluable in helping solve your manpower and 


output problems. Mail the coupon for fact-filled booklet: Te) MONTREAL, CANADA 


“Employee Feeding Methods” and Operating Checklist. ; 
: * Quite a few readers noted this re- 


semblance: Unfortunately we have no 

cr way of checking the identity of this 

man, since the photographer snapped 

l | y CROTTY BROTHERS, INC. 5 ecg : Morey 1. 

R@© | 137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. a picture with hundreds of people in it. 

sa i ith bligati : But we seriously doubt that this is 

BROTHERS INC. | cane Checkiies ae Cicsiaien Peocedere Adolf roaming around loose—and 
OPERATING IN 16 STATES AND 45 CITIES | and bookletEmployee Feeding Methods.” stripped of his famed mustache. 


137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. | Company 


111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. Blame the Wage Freeze 
303 SOUTHEAND ANNEX BLDG. DALLAS, Tex. | By 


‘eahe eK me Sirs: ) ? 
+f Citys Be ba ‘ In Finance Briefs of the Sept. 8 issue, 


| . . . 
MASTER CHEFS FOR BUSINESS SINCE 1930 | you made a highly misleading  state- 
BUSINESS WEEK @ Sept. 29, 1951 
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October Woman’s Day is the first in 
our history to carry more than one mil- 
lion dollars worth of advertising. 

It doesn’t make us FIRST in any- 
thing, so we aren't shouting about it in 
screaming headlines . . . but we are 
grateful to our advertisers for their 
vote of confidence... 

and we are proud to offer this 216 


page issue on our fourteenth anniver- 
sary to the more than 3,865,000 women 
who will go out and buy Woman's Day 
for 7¢ at A&P Stores. 


(Advertisement) 








MERCURY AUTOMATIC CLUTCH 


The Mercury Automatic Clutch is a Revolutionary 
Application of a Basic Mechanical Principle 


4 
») 


.ee THE CASE OF 
THE OVER-POWERED MACHINE 


€ To provide high starting torque the design 
engineer specified a larger, more expensive 
motor than necessary. At this point a 
MERCURY engineer came into the picture 
and recommended the right sized motor 
plus a Mercury Automatic Clutch, a combi- 
nation to handle the running load with per- 
fect safety. Result . . . a total selling price 
just enough lower to provide a slight edge 
over competition. 

@ A Mercury Automatic Clutch permits the 
Motor to reach an efficient speed before any 
load is applied to it. It then accelerates the 


OTHER AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS 
Cleveland Tapping Machines Portable Automobile Lifts 
“Specialty Grinding Wheels Automobile Jacks 

Automobile Water Pumps Automobile Pulleys 


load from a standstill to operating speed 
smoothly, utilizing the maximum torque of 
the motor. Overloads cannot stall it or slow 
it down below its efficient speed. Write to- 
day for Catalog BW-27. 


MERCURY CLUTCH DIVISION 


AUTOMATIC STEEL PRODUCTS, 


INC. 


CANTON 6, OHIO 





Big NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


Uses 


400 Tons of ERIC S Air Conditioning 


This factory in Cincinnati, employing over 3,000 people, has six distinct 
systems of air conditioning. These cool the large office building, a cafe- 
teria and private dining room, the two sections of the assembly floor, a 
test ee and a dynamometer block. Seven Frick NEW "ECLIPSE" 

compressors, with motors totaling 400 
horsepower, carry the load. 

Get estimates from Frick Company 
before you buy air conditioning, ice 
making, refrigerating or quick-freezing 
equipment. 


EF DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION RICK. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA u 


Pair of 9-Cylinder NEW 
“ECLIPSE” Compressors 


Also Builders of Power Forming ond Sewaill Mechinery 





ment, The item about a drop in life 
insurance sales said: “The drop was all 
due to a big decline in the sales of 
group insurance. Group sales reflect 
business activity closely.” 

While it is true that group sales do 
closely parallel business activity, the 
true cause for the current decline in 
group is due to the “wage freeze.” Em- 
ployer contributions for group and pen- 
sion plans are considered wages by the 
WSB and hence are frozen . . . in those 
industries that are still within the 10% 
limit on raises, the employees want 
any increases in the form of cash to 
offset increased living costs. 

In actual fact, business is booming, 
and so would group sales if it weren't 
for the “freeze.” Many employers are 
anxious to start an employee benefit 
plan or modernize their present one in 
order to compete in the labor market 
with the many companies that already 
have such plans. 

Tuomas E. 
REGIONAL SALES MANAGER 
UNITED BENFFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OMAHA, NEB. 


BALDWIN 


Autos and Engines 


Gentlemen: 

I enjoyed your article “A Museum 
Looks at Auto Design” {BW —Sep.8 
’51,p42]. I would like to bring your 
attention to an error in the description 
of the Cunningham automobile. From 
information I have available, this auto- 
mobile is equipped with a Chrysler en- 
gine rather than a Cadillac. .This, of 
course, is a serious error inasmuch as the 
Chrysler engine is new to this class rac- 
ing automobile, Cadillac being the old 
standby. 

Rospert F. Keitinc 
WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


e It was originally intended that the 
Cadillac engine be used in the Cunning- 
ham. But with the development of the 
new 180-hp. Chrysler engine, the maker 
switched. ‘The Cunningham, which won 
the Grand Prix at Watkins Glen, N. Y., 
this vear was powered with a Chrysler 
engine. 


Nobody Got Fired 
Dear Sir: 

In the article “Glass Panel Heats Like 
the Sun” [BW—Aug.25’51,p44}, there 
appears a statement that requires cor- 
rection. 

The writer of the article enthusi- 
astically states that Local 32B, Building 
Service Employees International Union, 
AFL, has dispensed with the services of 
two employees. This is a toothsome 
morsel that is being  delightedly 
chewed by owners of Buildings who 
have been opposed by Local 32B in 
their efforts to strip buildings af their 
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How fast can you wash a locomotive? 


With a bucket and rag, it might take you several days 
to clean it. But railroads use more modern methods. 
You can run that same Diesel locomotive through the 
whirling brushes of a huge automatic washing machine 
in about 3 minutes. 

In that brief time, a Wyandotte railway cleaning 
compound containing the synthetic detergent, Wyan- 
dotte Kreelon, will loosen the grease and grime of the 
road. You avoid the corrosion of acid cleaners and 
prolong the life of vital railway equipment. 


Kreelon is more soluble than most detergents of its 
type; it is dustless, unique in its white color and its lack 
of odor — all of primary concern to compounders. It 
also finds use in household and industrial cleaning 
products and in processing leather, coal, rubber and 
ingecticides. 

Kreelon and other Wyandotte “wonder chemicals” 
have proved, to customers, their savings in time, money 
and labor. We'd like to tell you how — and discuss 


your problems. An inquiry costs you nothing — may 
pay off plenty. 


P.S. Wyandotte also has metal cleaning products which meet the 
defense requirements of JAN-C-490 Grade Ii, types 2 and 6. 


“Kreelon”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


At unusually low cost, Wyandotte detergents clean this 
marble hotel stolrway 





yandotte CHEMICALS. e inoncanics 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES @ SPECIALIZED CLEANING PRODUCTS 








maintenance force, with great discom- 
fort to their tenants, and, if it were 
true, would make 32B’s position hypo- 
critical indeed. Of course, it just hap- 
pens not to be true. 

Actually, when Local 32B bought 
the building that houses its officers, it 
was a loft building employing two full- 
and one half-time employees. Since its 
conversion from a loft into an office 
building, Local 32B has been regularly 
employing four maintenance men. 

Davin SULLIVAN 


3 


PRESIDENT, 

BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
INTERNATIONAL UNION 

NEW YORK LOCAL 32B 

1 east 35TH ST., N. Y. C. 


¢ In saying that Local 32B was able 
to dispense with the services of two of 
its own union people by _ installing 
radiant glass heating in its office build- 
ing, BUSINESS WEEK did not mean to 


imply that the union necessarily fired 
: Da Jase these employees. It did wish to point 
: ae : out, as the article later does, that the 


jobs performed by these people were 
eliminated, thereby saving the salaries 


$7, Saas of a superintendent and an assistant for 
. oe ee operating an oil-fired or coal-fred heat- 
B ie ing system. 


Proper Name 
Sirs: 


When the barometer drops fast . 
In your news item on our new battery 


trouble’s coming. And if -you’ll read the 
adjoining graph, you'll see a danger sign separators, you credit Codham ¢& Son, 
every business man should know about. Ltd., as the English manufacturer 
After World War II, the discovery of a aT ee ee et ee 
j ; 1942, 1944 1946 1948 = 1950 rect. The correct name is Oldham 
losses due to employee dishonesty shot 9S } 

. : : & Son, Ltd., Denton, Manchester, Eng- 
up drastically, as the graph shows. In ~, land 
these times of inflation, manpower short- Roser J. Gray 
ages and many other business problems, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
it is safe to predict that millions of dol- DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO., 
lars of losses are taking place now, which CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

will not be discovered until after the cur- 
rent crisis is over. Refacturer 
To be protected against these losses, Sirs: 
the business man must have Honesty In- ; With f “Who's a M 
surance in force now and continue it in ae Ta = TED nI38l. 
facturer? BW —Aug.11’51,p138|, I 
force. Then when losses are uncovered have this to offer 
in the future, he will be adequately sal oo You say that OPS eliminates that 
protected. : person a» a manufacturer who rebuilds, 
National Surety Blanket Honesty In- reconditiuns, renovates, renews, or oth- 
surance gives you complete protection erwise restores a used commodity. 
against employee dishonesty. Ask your To satisfy OPS and still keep the 
agent or broker about it today. rest of us happy, why not call such a 
person a “refacturer’’? 
Doesn't sound so bad, does it? 
S. K. Lixp 
































RERKELEY, CALIF. 





NATIONAL SURETY 


« ©] R P °o RATI ON Readers Report Editor, Business 
wEEK, 330 West 42nd Street, 
4 Albany Street, New York New York 18, N. Y. 


INVISIBLE ARMOR © Letters should be addressed to 
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HE Northwest Bolt and Nut Co. of Seattle installed 

a 50 kw 10,000 cycle TOCCO machine, to replace a 
conventional oil-fired slot type forging furnace, for heating 
bolt blanks for upsetting. Production on %” diameter 
stock zoomed from 500 to 1500 pieces per hour—on 
%” stock from 250 to 600 per hour. 


ADDED ADVANTAGES 


1. Uniform heating for better quality—fewer rejects 


2. Much longer die life due to reduction of scale 

3. Very low maintenance—compared with rebuilding brick- 
lined furnaces 

4.No heating-up time required with TOCCO 


5. Absence of heat and noise—for better working conditions 


PR SP BRE I, IE 


Why not have a TOCCO engineer find out how TOCCO can help re- 
duce your forging, brazing, melting or hardening costs—no obligation. 


Mail Coupon Today-———————-, ' 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
iNew FREE @& tue ono cranksHart co. 


BULLETIN Dept. W-9, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


! 

! 

Please send copy of “Typical Results } 
of TOCCO Induction Heating for Form- 

ing and Forging”. 

I 

! 

| 

I 

| 


Name 
Position 
Company 
Address 
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Events move fast in the Chemical Process Industries 

where this week’s news determines next week’s decisions, 

And CHEMICAL WEEK, 

providing swift coverage of news vital to management, 

is timed to the pace of this magical, 

fast-moving field. 

Its brisk style and informative reports 

have won ready acceptance among chemical businessmen everywhere. 
In America’s richest market 


... it’s management’s own magazine. 


Top-level approval is essential 

to sales of equipment and supplies 

but management influence is hardest to cultivate. 

That’s why advertising in CHEMICAL WEEK 

makes your selling more effective 

...it creates a preference among key chemical businessmen. 
And today, with some equipment and materials in short supply, 
advertising in CHiMICAL WEEK maintains markets 

... by keeping management men sold. 


Gi ivainen) 


MANAGEMENT MEN ARE TALKING ABOUT. . , uuu ae (dh % : 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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ECA Nudges Europe to Standardize 


Tell a European businessman about 
the advantages of industrial standardiza- 
tion, and he'll answer “‘sure, sure, sure.” 
Then he yawns and mentions the 
weather. 

That's the reaction that the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration has 
been getting, as it plugs the standard- 
ization method of speeding up _pro- 
duction. The European—and _ espe- 
cially the Frenchman—admits — that 
standardization is great—for Americans. 
For Europe, he cites two major objec- 
tions: 

e The long tradition of  in- 
dividualism and craftsmanship makes 
it difficult to standardize. 

¢ European production is not large 
enough to reap the benefits that U.S. 
industries can harvest. 

Thev’re tough arguments, but ECA 
won't be discouraged in its missionary 
work. Lately it has come up with what 
it hopes will be the convincer: case 
histories of the monev saved by a lot 
of American companies via standard- 
ization. ECA thinks its examoles will 
teally prove that the Europeans can 
save interesting money, too. Inciden- 
tally, the report is must reading for 
American industrialists; it’s the first 
well-rounded victure of the svings tat 
have been effected in key industries by 
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standardizing of qualities, dimensions, 
and methods. 
¢ Unused—ECA thinks its listing of 
accomplishments will really put some 
action into the lip service that Europe 
has long paid to standardization. There 
are plenty of established standards in 
Europe. In France there are about 
4,000 printed national — standards. 
Trouble is, designers, engineers, and 
purchasing agents hardly use them at 
all. 

To build its case, ECA got the 
American Standards Association to sur- 


.vey over 2,000 U.S. firms. Result: 140 


case histories from such industries as 
machine tool, chemical, automobile, 
railroads, utilities, oil refiners, and steel. 
¢ Auto Industry—One fairly old ex- 
ample gives a good rough idea of just 
what can be saved via lower production 
costs, interchangeability of machines, 
and reduced inventories. In the early 
davs of standardization, Detroit sold 
highly standardized cars for from 19¢ 
to 26¢ a Ib. At the same period ma- 
chine tools, and the more expensive 
autos, sold for $1 a Ib. The industry 
said the big difference lay in the inter- 
changeability of parts. 

Individual standards in an auto 
factory mav make small savings, but 
they add up big. Take Ford Motor Co.: 


In 1950 Ford shifted from a 24-in.-long 
company-standard drill, to a 1%-in. in- 
dustry-standard model. The saving was 
$3,500 a year, plus longer tool life. 
Ford picked up another annual $15,000 
by settling for 60 kinds of shipping 
cartons for service parts, instead of the 
145 cartons used before. 
¢ Engineering—The use of industry 
standards is credited with big savings in 
the engineering costs of building power 
generators. That’s especially important 
in the present scarcity of engineers. 
Stone & Webster says: “At least $1- 
million has been saved in the cost of 
both equipment and engineering since 
V-J Day by our widespread use of thes. 
preferred standards.’ This does not in- 
clude the value of the time saved, 
which in many cas¢s is even more im- 
portant than the dollars saved.” 
Another maker of steam power gen- 
eration equipment. boasts that he has 
had to raise his prices only 10% since 
the war, although labor and material 
costs have risen much more than that. 
He gives the credit to standardization. 
Just by dropping four sizes of heating 
elements, this company shaved inven- 
tory requirements in this field by 25 %— 
a saving of close to $29,000 a year. 
Another item in favor of standardiza- 
tion is cited by Westinghouse. Varia- 
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COTTON SE 


MR. CLAUDE BRITAIN, General Manager 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Company Says: 


“Since our early operation in Indian Territory we have placed our faith in the Oklahoma 
farmer. The founders recognized these capabilities in the days when others thought cotton 
farming was impractical in western Oklahoma, They encouraged cotton farming in this 
region by helping introduce modern methods plus providing the necessary facilities for 
ginning and refining. Their early faith in Oklahoma agriculture has been fully justified. 


We strongly urge other companies and individuals to come to Oklahoma, and experience 
the same pioneer spirit that we found here. Oklahomans are a friendly people, and we 
have learned during our half-century of Oklahoma operation that they are eager to 
work together producing the materials, crops, and finished products made in Oklahoma. 


Join us in Oklahoma, and help the old-timers and the newcomers create a young, pro- 
gressive state. We have the necessary material resources, and need only more of the 


important human resource.” 


Send for “Factors favoring business expansion in Oklahoma”. 
This book of information descr graphically twelve of this state’s 
most favorable factors. A special confidential survey report re- 
lating to your own business will be prepared on request. 





PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 


DEPT. B, STATE CAPITOL BLDG. 
\, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 








tions in a little dime item like a drain 
plug can add $100 or $200 to the cost 
of a $10,000 machine. In a recent 
15-week stretch, the company was asked 
to make eight different combinations 
of details for the tank of a 50,000-kva 
circuit breaker. The variants lay in 
points like whether 4-in., 3-in., or 1-in. 
drain plugs should be used; or a choice 
between special sampling valves or oil 
gauges. 

¢ Not So Simple—The customer for- 
gets that you can’t just yell to Joe, the 
workman, to skip the drawings and put 
in an odd-sized plug instead. Drawings, 
materials, and instructions have to be 
changed, perhaps hundreds of dollars 
spent, before Joe can screw in the new 
plug. The purchaser pays the differ- 
ence, though he doesn’t see the item. 

International Harvester Co. has 
juggled its standards to produce savings 
of tight materials in two ways. Bolt 
standards have been revised to include 
undersized bodies in some sizes; that 
saves several hundred thousand pounds 
of steel. And IH notes that standardiza- 
tion of steels permits the saving of 
scarce alloying materials by replacing 
them with boron (BW—RMar.10°51, 
p69). 

Startling gains in flexibility and in- 

ventory saving have been achieved by 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Co.'s 
new line of pumps. Some 450  in- 
dividual parts now do a job that took 
3,000 parts in some of the older de- 
signs; and thev do it better, too. 
e Speedup—Military production is get- 
ting a big boost from standardiza- 
tion. One big instrument maker savs 
it’s saving several million dollars a year 
by standardization of parts, designs, en- 
gineering, raw materials, and processes. 
Ten cutting fluids are now used instead 
of 120; six tool steels instead of 40; 
15 paints instead of 30. And the train- 
ing of new employees is speeded by 
standardized methods. 

ECA’s report has plenty of other 
examples: 

¢ Union Oil Co. of California used 
to pay $20 for a gasoline delivery funnel 
designed to its own specifications. 
Funnels made to industry specifications 
can be bought for $9 less as off-the-shelf 
items. 

e Douglas Aircraft Co. cut $268 
off the cost of each airplane by sub- 
stituting industry-standard for com- 
pany-standard bolts. 

e American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. saves $50,000 per vear bv 
using a national standard for wood 
poles; cut cost of black lead pencils one- 
third, or $50,000 annually, by stand- 
ardizing them; and accrues $800,000 
each year by standardizing on the paper 
used in telephone directories. 

¢ The Southern Pacific railroad re- 
duced its annual bill for industrial 
cleaners by $200,000. It was done by 
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Granite City Steel Company, 
“Steelmakers to Middle America,” 
produces many different kinds of 
steel for end products ranging 
from automobiles to tin cans. Its 
cold strip mill can produce enough 
sheet steel every 24 hours to reach 
from St. Louis to New York. 


The complex job of transforming 
ingots into sheet steel requires a 
multiplicity of processes and oper- 
ations—all dependent on elec- 
tricity, the force that makes 
modern industry possible. Most of 
these operations are powered by 
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980 mile ribbon 


electric motors, like the 100 horse- 
power Wagner Motor shown 
above that drives a pincher roll at 
the Granite City Steel plant. 


You'll find Wagner Motors on the 
job in industry everywhere— 
because they have the character- 
istics and qualities to do their part 
dependably and economically. For 
your requirements . . . there is a 
Wagner Motor to answer every 
need for a standard type of electric 
motor in sizes from 1/125 hp to 
400 hp... a complete line for all 
current specifications, with a wide 


variety of enclosure types and 
mountings. 


Wagner engineers are qualified to 
specify the correct motors for your 
needs. Consult the nearest of our 
31 branch offices, or write us. 


Wagner Electric ation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVE. « ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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Now! The OZAMATIC - 
MAKES DIRECT COPIES OF 





AT NEW LOW COST! 





It’s Ozalid! No gelatins, inks or special masters. 
No typing, no writing. Makes a single copy in 
seconds—up to a thousand copies an hour. 





WHAT IS OZALID? Ozalid is a proved process 
that copies by light transmission at high 
speed. It’s the low-cost, high-quality, fast 
method for reproducing anything drawn, 


typed, printed, or written. 











Ozalid’s new Ozamatic produces clear, ex- 
act copies in any width up to 16”, and in 
any length. 

It delivers a first copy in seconds, clean, 
dry, and instantly ready to use... up to 
1,000 letter-size copies an hour... at about 
112 ¢ per copy. 


READ HOW OZALID CAN MAKE MONEY FOR YOU 


You can use the world’s most versatile copying process 
in your everyday work ... reap the same profits as 
the companies shown below. See how other companies 
use Ozalid copies to step up efficiency and profits. 


Purchase Orders—Gimbel Brothers sends Ozalid 
copies to its Accounts Payable sec- 
tion ... pays bills immediately and 
cashes in on maximum anticipa- 
tion discounts. 


Customer Records—Sealright Co. copies and files job- 
ber and customer records in one- 
sixth the time formerly needed. 


Invoices — Strevell-Paterson Hardware Co. has one 

girl process 1,000 bills in one day 

ee! CL —9 times as many as ever before. 
® eo 

Accounting Records—Ford Motor Co. has eliminated 

manual copying and proofreading 


in preparing certain records... 
\ saves 64 minutes on each. 


Reports—American Airlines saves $82.10 each time 


st one flight report is prepared. 


Engineering Drawings—The Trane Company writes, 

“With the aid of Ozalid, the 50 

>, : draftsmen in our Product Design 

Yay Department turn out as much 

— work as 68 or 69 draftsmen could 
normally produce.” 





Wide choice of colors for your copies 


The new Ozamatic will produce copies in 
black, blue, red or sepia ... on a variety of 
papers, cloths or foils. 


You can change instantly from color to color 
any time during the run, from the same origi- 
nal or a different one —or from size to size, 
without any adjustments whatsoever. All you 
do is reach for a new sheet of Ozalid paper. 

















@ Desk-Top Machine that 
LETTERS, RECORDS, INVOICES, 


Anyone Can 
Operate It 


Your secretary, office boy — 
anybody—can learn to operate 
the Ozamatic in five minutes. 





Handsomely streamlined, 
silent, compact. Fits on a 
small desk, as shown here. 

Absolutely clean in operation 
—nobody needs to take time 
out to wash up after using it. 


A 
£ 


LARGE VOLUME FROM A SMALL MACHINE 


x Feed in . y 3 One speedy, Be Clean, dry 
originals AL noiseless ’ exact copies, 
No retyping revolution instantly 

No stencils he : No negatives No proofreading 








No plates ‘ : 
as No messy inks No poor carbons 
No make-ready or chemicals No smudge 
No darkroom No distortion 
No waiting 











Reproduces from any translucent origi- . . » Operation fully enclosed in com- . . . Assures absolute accuracy, com- 
nal. For opaque materials, a fast, inex- pact machine that takes little space. plete clarity, in every copy. No pos- 
pensive intermediary process is required. Fits on top of desk. sible chance for typing or other errors. 


FOR DETAILS HOW OZAMATIC can help boost your pro- 
duction . . . cut paperwork costs ... send for Ozalid’s FREE 
illustrated literature. ‘Learn how easily Ozalid fits into your 
accounting, purchasing, shipping, order handling and receiving 
systems. In any business, any department! 


Cut Copying Costs... Use 


OZALID 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., Montreal 








Corrulux* 


skylight panels 


Fi 


ts 


Rower in cost than conventional sky- 
fights. Corrulux nails and saws easily. 
Nests with all standard corrugated roof- 
sing and siding. No expensive flashing or 
framing. Greatly reduces artificial light- 
fing requirements, 


‘Better Lighting Admits soft, diffused, 
neutral daylight for eye comfort, yet 
rkeeps out most heat and glare. 


‘Reduced Maintenance Extremely 
weather resistant. Completely unaffected 
by most industrial fumes. Recommended 
for areas subjected to high impact, vibra- 
tion and shock. 


Shatterproof Virtually eliminates danger 
of flying fragments and damage from 
hail, rocks and flying metal. 


$ 


aie... 


i DEPT. A-2, P. O. BOX 6524 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Please rush FREE literature and the name 
of my nearest distributor. 


Name 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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buying to specifications instead of pur- 
chasing brand-name cleaners. 

The complete ECA report will be 
available from the American Standards 
ee 70 East 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. It was compiled by 
Edmund A. Ta, a consulting engineer. 


Jets for Junior 


Continental Motors has 
new nine-engine line for pow- 
ering small planes, missiles, 
and even assorted tools. 


The jet engine doesn’t have to be 
confined to fighter planes, bombers, 
and air transports. It has a lot of po- 
tential in the light plane field, too. 

Continental Motors Corp. feels that 
it has just the thing for such jobs—a 
radical new line of jets that is a cross 
between the turboprop and _ turbojet 
engines. The company just got the 
American manufacturing rights from 
the French. 

There are nine engines in the line, 
ranging from 200 to 1,100 hp. On the 
military side, they could be used in 
guided missiles, helicopters, target 
planes, utility aircraft, and even air 
compressors. Continental sees an 
equally broad civilian field for these 
small engines. One model could give 
a four-place airplane a cruising speed 
of about 300 mph. Airplanes of this 
tvpe today fly no faster than about 
170 mph. with a piston engine. 
¢ Combination—The engines lend 
themselves to light planes because they 
are a cross between the turbine-driven 
propeller and the pure turbojet engine. 

They are called ducted fan engines. 
Instead of having an external propeller, 
this engine has an abbreviated prop 
mounted inside the engine and integral 
with it. The fan does two jobs. As a 
propeller, it moves air into the engine 
and then out again, which gives a 
thrust effect like any propeller. As a 
jet engine compressor, it also sucks in 
other air, which is directed to the com- 
bustion chambers. The jet effect from 
the exhaust gases (from burning the 
air and fuel mixture) furnishes addi- 
tional propulsion. 
¢ Virtues—In fuel economy, the ducted 
fan engine is much better than the 
pure jet engine, which has to fly at high 
speeds before it becomes economical. 
It permits more flexible aircraft design 
than a propeller engine because you 
don’t have an external propeller to 
find room for. 

Continental says it gets about twice 
as much horsepower per pound of 
engine from this new line as from con- 
ventional engines. The models are 
small, too, relative to power, and handy 
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where space is at a premium. All nine 
burn low-quality fuel. 
¢ Stationary Plant—The engine family 
can be used for jobs other than jet 
propulsion in flight. One can serve as 
ai. air compressor, useful for starting 
large aircraft turbines, for heating sys- 
tems, or for operating air power tools. 
Continental bought the rights from 
the Societe Turbomeca, of Bordes, 
France. It will manufacture the new 
series through a subsidiary, Continental 
Aviation & Engineering Corp. 


Atoms Help Cure 
Failing Oil Wells 


What goes on at the bottom of an 
oil well is a hard thing to know, but 
petroleum engineers have found that 
atoms can sometimes give the -answer. 

How to get the atomic answer has 
been worked out by Radioactive Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of Detroit, and Dowell, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Dow Chemical Co. 
Their process, already used successfully 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, gives a new 
key to controlling the acidizing of oil 
wells (BW —Sep.15’51,p60). 

e Particles—The acidizing process _ is 
essentially this: Acid pumped into a 
well dissolves limestone particles that 
have clogged the pores of the oil-bearing 
shale and thus cut off the flow. But 
it’s wasteful to pour acid on the non- 
productive parts of the well shaft. The 
problem is: how to confine the acid to 
the productive parts? How to find the 
proper acid level deep in the blind 
earth? 

That’s where the atom comes in: 
It’s the old method of mixing radio- 
active isotopes in a given substance and 
then locating the substance by the 
clicking of a Geiger counter. 
¢In a Tube—Here’s how it works in 
oil-well acidizing. A 2-in. tube is 
dropped to the bottom of the shaft. 
A Geiger counter is lowered down the 
tube to the pay level. Then the acid, 
containing radioactive isotopes, is 
poured down the tube until it begins 
to rise back up in the annular space be- 
tween the shaft and the outside of the 
tube. When the level of the acid 
reaches back to the counter, its frantic 
clicking alerts the operators above. 

A pump is immediately started; its 
pressure forces the acid against the 
shaft walls and thus clears the pores. 
By synchronizing this pump, and the 
pump used to introduce the acid in 
the well, the acid can be held at the 
desired level. 
¢ Final Chore—When the job is done 
the counter does another chore. It is 
lowered slowly all the way to the bot- 
tom; its alternate clickings and silences 
indicate at just what levels the acid has 
done its work. 
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" WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS 


OF STAINLESS STEEL STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 


GROEN MFG. CO. 
4535 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 39 
° New York 7 


30 Church Street 
7 Front Street °* San Francisco 11 


MIGHT SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


When you need specially built 
pressure vessels or processing 
machinery, remember the GROEN 
“know how” which produced a large bat- 
tery of this huge Vacuum Melting Ketile 
from bare specifications in record time. 
For half a century we’ve been doing sim- 
ilar jobs in Stainless, Nickel, Monel, Ever- 
dur, Inconel. We know how. And when 
your Defense Contracts or regular pro- 
ductions require such skill you, too, can 
depend on our ample facilities, long back- 
ground, engineering experience and finan- 
cial solidarity. Why not write us now? © 


Rdene Os i ve 





Your Guide to 
Fine Papers .. for printing and packaging 


purposes—a name famous 
SN throughout the world for 
. generations of skill and 
craftsmanship in the crea- 
tion of new and improved 
A papers for business 
and industry. 


“A PIONEER 
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Silver. 


Si rling 


THE READING ROOM OF THE ALGONQUIN CLUB, BOSTON. Photograph By Nickolas Muray 
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The name, McLaurin-Jones 
Company is your assurance 
of superior-quality papers 


Among the wide range of MclLaurin- 
Jones papers, famed for their excel- 
lence, are: Waretone, coated paper 
for printing, label, box covering, cov- 
er, postcard work; Guaranteed Flat 
Gummed Papers for labels, seals, 
stickers; Old Tavern Gold and Silver 
Metallics for labels, box work, print- 
ed pieces; Relyon Reproduction Pa- 
per for the printing trade; a full line of 
Sealing Tapes, Stays, Gummed Cam- 
brics for boxes, cartons, containers. 


IN PAPER PERFECTION* 


my 
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BUILD HOMES 
NO ONE ELSE HAS 


Two bedroom home. Modern os 
Ete Eastwood ‘ss menert. Designed by Bobicen 


Heap noted contemporory or 
chitect. 


They're New! Exciting! The first 
CONTEMPORARY DESIGN homes in the 
prefabricated field, created by such famous 
masters of contemporary design as Oscar 
Stonorov, Robison Heap, and Schwarz and 
West. They mark the beginning of a 

new era in home building 

Write for the Peaseway Plan and learn 
how these homes can be yours to build on 
a franchise basis in your territory. Learn, too, 
about the complete line of Pease 
Prefabricated Homes you can offer— 
ranging from a 2-bedroom home of 691 
square feet to the most recent 
CONTEMPORARY home containing 4 
bedrooms with 1410 square feet of floor 
space. Prices range from $7,000 

up. F.H.A. approved 

We invite you to write—just a few lines 
on your letterhead—asking for the 
Peaseway Plan. 


Four bedroom home. Another first 
in better housing by nctionally 
known contemporory architect 
Osceor Stonorov ~ ALA ALP. 


“> 


Three bedroom home for more 
and better living designed by 
Schwort and West—A LL A 


Che Crestwood 


WRITE TO: 


PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY 
ROOM 904 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
“in business in Cincinnati since 1893"’ 
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re Machine Teil Make oe 


_.. 14 Jet Blades at One Time 


and powdered metals. 
ways looking for the ideal process. 


Turbine blades are among the big- 
gest bottlenecks in making jet aircraft 
engines. 

The reason is that they must be 
finished to ticklish tolerances, yet 
turned out in vast numbers. And so 
far no single process for producing 
them fills both bills. By a variety of 
methods, blades are being turned out 
at a good clip from castings, forgings, 


But they’re al- 


Now A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd., and 
Modern Tool Works, Ltd., have de- 
signed a machine tool that cuts 14 jet 
engine compressor blades at one time. 
Patents for the machine have been as- 
signed to Canadian Patents & Devclop- 
ment, Ltd., Ottawa. 

A hydraulic tracer-cutting system 
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$2,500,000 
in New 
industries 
every day 

iN we 
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The first five months of this year have 
seen contracts let for more than 386 
million dollars in new industrial con- 
struction in the Gulf South—an aver- 
age of $2,578,000 a day.* An addition- 
al one and a half billion dollars in new 
plants is proposed for the months to 
come in this area served by United Gas. 


The availability of natural gas from 
United’s 7,000 miles of pipe lines has 
been an important consideration in 
the choice of many industrial sites, 


UNITED GAS 


SERVING THE 





World’s largest catalytic cracker now under construction at the Port Arthur 
refinery of Gulf Oil Corperation—another United Gas industrial customer. 


Other advantages which attract in- 
dustry to the Gulf South are adequate 
supplies of industrial water and elec- 
tric power. Here, too, are the man- 
power and materials to meet your 
requirements. 


There is a good spot for your new 
plant on this new industrial frontier. 
If our Industrial Development Direc- 
tor can be of assistance, write him in 
care of Post Office Box 1407, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 


*According to Engineering News-Record 
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duplicates the contours of a master 
blade on 14 work pieces. The master 
blade and the blade blanks are held on 
the work table by a special fixture. 
This table moves the work across cut- 
ting tools—guided by a stylus, against 
which the master blade moves. After 
each cutting stroke, the table moves 
back to its starting position to wait 
for the next command from the stylus. 
So accurate is the machine that the 
only final finishing needed is buffing 
and polishing. 

To make each of the four cuts for 
each blade blank, the machine has a 
cutting time of 49 min. It takes an- 
other 6 min. to load and unload each 
blank. But since the machine cuts 14 
blades at one time, it figures to a little 
more than 20 min. to make each blade. 

Because of production requirements, 
Avro Canada has stuck to compressor 
blades on its machine. The machine 
has already reduced the cutting time by 
25%. And later improvements will 
probably speed up the cutting by elim- 
inating some of the machine cuts now 
required. With still further improve- 
ments, the machine will also be used 
to cut turbine blades, which are made 
from a harder alloy. 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





WE CAN HELP... wherever you are , 
Fuels and petrochemicals can be made 


Distance is no barrier to Lake Erie. In every part of the world showing from oil shale on a commercial scale, 
industrial progress, you will find Lake Erie Hydraulic Presses giving shape says the Bureau of Mines. Pilot-plant 
to products made from metals, wood, rubber and plastics. In practically all experiments show a $55-million com- 
fields of manufacture Lake Erie Hydraulic Presses are stepping up produc- mercial plant can convert 20,000 tons 
tion flow, reducing assembly operations, improving product quality, and of oil shale a day into 95-million gal. 
making better use of man power. Wherever your manufacturing facilities of fuels and chemicals a year. At a low 
are now located, and whatever methods you are now using, a call to Lake conversion cost, such a plant would 
Erie Engineering could well be your most profitable move of the year. soon pay for itself. 


2 inet é * 
Over sixty years of experience in working with .the world’s industrial it =p , 
aS Nickel mining continues to go under- 


leaders support our confidence in claiming, “We can help.” ground to replace depleted  open-pit 
surface mines. International Nickel of 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP Canada has just completed the 13th 
MANUFACTURERS OF shaft in its underground mines in the 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY Sudbury District.. A new mill for con- 
General Offices and Plant: centrating 10,000 tons of ore daily was 
700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N.Y. also added. 
” 

An atomic gauge has been put to work 
in tire making for Seiberling Rubber. 
r Using radioactive strontium, the gauge 
Shown os sighs ds Yep sen dais Bite ie: automatically measures weight and 

draulic Rod Extrusion Press installed at the , ’ ° ° 
thickness of rubber sheeting as it leaves 


Oak Ridge National Laboratories used in c : : 
the extrusion of rare metals and the newer a calendering machine. It finds thick- 


alloys. This is only one of many new de- ; os ness variations in the sheet as small as 
velopments in extrusion equipment which ec 

is prompting production men to “think several ten-thousandths of an inch. 

of Lake Erie when thinking of extrusion” a eo 

of many materials. Lake Erie is supplying {3 . ° 

the latest improved equipment for cold as Sea moss fishermen in Maine look to 
steel extrusion, hot steel extrusion by the a prosperous future. Phoenix-Pabst-ett, 


Frenct ess, lead encasing, lead rF . 
rt snap oagged soedaggmenney thos a subsidiary of Kraft Foods, has opened 
a new plant at South Portland to proc- 


metals and the new alloys. 
LAKE ERIE ® ; Ba ess moss into a stabilizing agent for 
food, pharmaceutical, and industrial 
LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore ovoailable in any size...standard, modified and special designs — rd P Tt ie > will teach tl 
horizontal ond vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing products. “4 company Wi each the 
—Vulcanizing — Laminating —Stereotype Molding —Die Casting — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. latest moss-fishing methods. 
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“The most comfortable town in the world 


Spotted along the thread of 30-inch 
pipe that stretches across the driest, 
hottest land in the world . . . are the 
most comfortable towns in the world. 

These are the communities of men 
—and their families—who tend the 
pumping stations on the Trans-Ara- 
bian pipeline. It’s the 1068-mile 
pipeline that saves hauling oil by 
tanker 3200 miles from the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean. 

Here the heat hits 115° in sum- 
mer. Here, alternately, shamals 
(dust storms) cover the towns with 
dry silt, then the hot winds bring 
up drenching humidity from the 
Persian Gulf. It’s a vicious combina- 
tion that adds up to the toughest 
operating conditions in the world. 


PELE 
Efficient Power 


eM 
Better Roads and Construction 


Yet the homes and the buildings 
surrounding the pumping stations 
and water holes are cool and com- 
fortable the whole year ‘round —air- 
conditioned completely by Worth- 
ington. A central system pipes cold 
water through insulated street mains 
to individual air-cooling units. 

It’s another spectacular case of 
Worthington diversification . . . for 


Worthington also furnished the 
Diesel engines to power the pump- 
ing stations—39 of them,and many 
other types of equipment, too. 

Such diversification builds stabil- 
ity ... makes Worthington,112 years 
old, a strong link in the far-flung 
chain of American Business. 

Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


Chemical Products 


pumps * compressors ° 
conditioning and refrigera- 
tion + welding positioners 


steam power plant equip- Blue Brute air compressors Worthite anti-corrosive 
ment * engines * generators air tools * pumps * mixers pumps * steam-jet ejectors 
power transmission pavers water treatment 


And other machinery for GOOD WATER AND SANITATION, PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, MORE ABUNDANT FOOD, FASTER, MORE COMFORTABLE TRANSPORTATION 











IS YOUR PERSONNEL 
RUNNING AROUND IN 


CIRCLES? 





A good organization chart lets everyone know 
what is expected of him. If your chart needs 
bringing up to date, or if you have no such 
chart CHART-PAK can help you. 


CHART-PAK has developed a new method of 
chart moking that is simple and easy. No 
draftsman is needed. We furnish you with the 
prefabricated materials and the accessories for 
applying them. With these materials you or your 
secretary can then quickly make first-class 
organization charts from your rough sketch. 


“Draftsman drawn” rectangles, lines, and 
arrows are printed on self-adhering stock. These 
are mounted on a reusable board printed with 
non-photographic guide lines on a special sur- 
face which permits easy removal. For multiple 
use photographs or other reproductions can be 
made with perfect clarity. 

CHART-PAK also provides complete materials 
for making statisticai charts and office layouts 


Send for descriptive brochures. 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


104 Lincoln Avenue Stamford, Conn. 


ZAT fii 
G{ GORE 
SPRINKLERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


“ ” 
is any building truly “FIRE-PROOF”? 
No type of building is actually 
more “fire-proof” than a furnace. 
Consider, then, what happens to 
flammable contents when ignited 
in such a structure. Prevent FIRE 
in any building... by installing 
GLose Automatic Sprinklers, now. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 

NEW 


‘ORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty ali principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 











OT ENOUGH _ engineers 

around, you hear from your 
personnel department and read in 
the papers. Steel, copper, and nickel 
arc short, too, you say; but wait 
until military production blows 
over. Materials will be coming out 
of our ears—and engineers will be 
a dime a dozen again. 

Don’t bet on that last one. 

The engineer shortage in 1960 
probably will dwarf today’s. By then 
the colleges will be turning out 
about 17,000 engineering graduates 
(less than half this year’s crop). 
The economy may need two to 
three times that many. It’s not just 
a temporary situation imposed by a 
butter-and-guns economy. It goes 
deeper. Here’s why: 

¢ Technology itself is advanc- 
ing so that you need more and 
more engineering. 

e This is changing the nature 
of engineering, making it a less at- 
tractive profession. 

Take vour own plant. You’ve 
been bringing costs down by re- 
designing your product line, mak- 
ing your machines and _ processes 
more automatic. In the last few 
years you’ve probably added engi- 
neering functions like time study, 
work simplification, and statistical 
quality control that you never had 

“before. 

Your product itself probably has 
become more technical. You have 
to know more and more about the 
materials going into it, how to 
fabricate them, how the product 
will perform in service. That’s 
bringing an era of engineering spe- 
cialists. You’ve probably got men 
in your engineering department 
who confine themselves to nuts and 
bolts, or paints and coatings, or 
just lubrication. 


OT SO MANY years ago all 

the engineering in a plant— 
from product design to produc- 
tion processing and plant lavout— 
could be handled by a couple of 
men. Today you need 10 to 20 
engineers for each one you used to 
have—and each is an expert on a 
fairly narrow subject. 

Because your product and pro- 
cesses are getting more technical, 
you've been promoting more engi- 
neers into management and ad- 
ministrative jobs. A survey made 
several years ago showed that 42% 


of all engineers were holding down 
nontechnical assignments. 

You'll not only be competing 
with industry itself for engineers; 
research laboratories are developing 
bigger appetites for scientists who 
can learn how to harness energy 
from the atom and the sun. You're 
also competing with the need for 
researchers to develop more mun- 
dane things like plastics, light- 
weight alloys, and chemicals. 

You reason: With more engincer- 
ing opportunities, more high school 
graduates will go into engineering. 
So why all the sound and fury? 
But that’s just the rub; it won’t 
happen. In 1955 only 16,000 will 
be graduated engineers as against 
38,000 this year. And educators 
don’t expect any upswing. 


UT YOURSELF in the high 

school boy’s shoes, and vou can 
see why engineering has become 
less attractive. The four-year college 
course for engineers is probably 
tougher than any other program. 
So much is being squeezed into it 
to get across the bare fundamentals 
of engineering that educators have 
been talking about making it a five- 
year program for some time now. 
And you know that graduates you 
hire don’t start earning their keep 
until they’ve had an apprenticeship 
of six months to a year. Take that 
trend toward specialization. Who 
would want to spend his life study- 
ing stresses in a turbine blade? 

All too fresh in the memory of 
parents of high school students are 
the unlamented thirties. Engineers 
went begging for jobs, had to turn 
to other work. Not too many re- 
turned to engineering. 

If the parents forgot about it, 
the students were reminded of it 
just about two years ago. That's 
when the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics told the high schools that engi- 
neers would be a drug on the 
market. BLS made a complete 
about-face in its recently issued 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

Maybe you're still not worried. 
But other industrialists and engi- 
neering managers are. That’s why 
several hundred of them showed 
up at an engineering manpower 
convocation held in Pittsburgh this 
weck.by the Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil. Its aim: to convince the public 
of the technical man’s importance. 
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rowding a lot of heat into a thimble? 


Sometimes you have to... or else. 


There’s some pretty precise engineering 
involved. Oddly enough there are some fine 
points in chemical processing involved as 
well... if you are to get maximum wattage 
and \ong, trouble-free service. 

Which brings us to the unique teaming of 
engineering and chemistry we practice at 
Ferro to get useful things done in useful 
ways on a wide frontier of applications. 

At our Tuttle & Kift Division, for instance, 
new standards of compactness have been 


established for electrical conduction and 
heating. And the way our people tackle such 
problems is a bright and shining example 
for your present and future reference. 

This teaming of talents and facilities which 
we practice uniquely at Ferro has revolu- 
tionized such fields as porcelain enamel and 
ceramics. It has made major contributions 
to chemicals, to metal finishing, to plastics, 
and to many other allied fields. 

The Ferto team-idea is at your service. 


Ferro Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


DUR FROWTIER \S ENGINEERING 
TEAMED WITH CHEMISTRY... 
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How to cut job time 


from 3 minutes to 18 seconds 


10 Times ab Fast! That's the report of plants using new Osborn 


| Power Brushing methods to remove burrs from gears. For example: 


By former hand method, deburring the gear shown above took 3 minutes. 
By Osborn Power Brushing, it takes only 18 seconds . . . a saving of 2 min- 
utes, 42 seconds per gear .. . a production increase of 900% ... with a 
corresponding decrease in costly man-hours and converting from skilled to 
unskilled help. And quality is greatly improved. Toolmark stress points are 
avoided. Surfaces are uniformly smoothed. Corners are well rounded. 


This is typical of thousands of jobs converted from muscle-power to 
motor-powered brushing ... powered for 5¢ per hour. Have your Osborn 
Brushing Analyst study your cleaning and finishing work for similar 
benefits. Call now or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 523, 
5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 





PRODUCTS 


Cost-Cutting Carton 

If you handle a lot of small parts in 
your plant, you can cut down s.upping, 
dispensing, and storage costs by using 
Bin-Pak, says manufacturer Bird & Son. 
Bin-Pak is a reusable corrugated carton 
designed for all three operations. The 
trick is that it has scoop ends, both of 
which pull out a limited distance. In 
dispensing parts, it can serve two work 
stations at the same time. 

When Bin-Pak is used for storage 
(above), a record of the contents is 
stamped on the covering end flap. This 
makes for easy identification and quick 
inventory checks. The carton will fit 
standard racks, also the Berger, Lvons, 
general fire-proofing, or stack bin racks. 

The No. 3 Bin-Pak for rail shipment 
holds 90 Ib. 
¢ Source: Bird & Son, East Walpole, 
Mass. 


Danger Warning 


BUZZ-O-LARM is a little electric 
alarm that is supposed to warn you in 
case of fire, flood, or burglary. What's 
more, it requires no special installation 
just plug it into a 110v. a.c. outlet. 

If you want to protect your window, 
for example, you screw BUZZ-O-LARM 
to the top of the window frame. ‘Then 
tie a string tight from a plunger on the 
alarm to the bottom sash. This holds 
out the plunger. If a burglar raises the 
window, the plunger snaps back and 
sets off a loud buzzing in the alarm. 

You can stretch the string above 
your furnace and put a fusible link on 
the line. If the furnace gets too hot, 
the link melts, loosens the tension on 
the string, and sets off the alarm. !’or 
protection against floods, put a float on 
the line, heavy enough to keep it taught. 
Rising water will loosen the string and 
set off the alarm. 
¢ Source: Schutt National Enterprises, 
104 W. Forth St., Royal Oak, Mich. 
e Price: $5.75. 
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LOCKHEED F-90 PENETRATION FIGHTER 


PRECISION PLATING SAFEGUARDS VITAL ENGINE 
PARTS OF NEW LOCKHEED HEAVYWEIGHT FIGHTER 


Big, sleek, fast and tough, the new twin-jet Lockheed F-90 is designed 
to range far behind enemy lines. Naturally every measure is taken to 
make it invulnerable to heavy punishment—by enemy or the elements. 
So, Udylite precision plating equipment is used to protect delicate 
engine and control parts from dust, dirt and corrosion. 
This is another instance where, once again, Udylite machines, methods 
and materials are playing an important part in building up America’s 
armed might. Today, as in World War II, Udylite offers equipment 
and supplies to speed metal finishing operations on the tools of war 
as well as the implements of peace. 
Whether your production embraces electroplating, polishing, anodiz- 
ing, blackening or any other metal finishing treatment, your nearby 
Udylite Technical Man can show you many shortcuts to better results 
Udylite Semi-Automatic for highspeed _ 4t lower cost. Call him in today or write direct to The Udylite Corpora- 
silver plating of aircraft engine bearings. tion, Detroit 11, Michigan. There’s no obligation. 


THE 


PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING .. . Udylite 


TESTED SOLUTIONS - TAILORED EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL IN METAL FINISHING Tile). 








It takes a lot of HOSE 
to fill your 
market basket! 


Americans like to eat well—and keeping their larder 
“loaded” makes our food producers and processors one of 

the world’s largest users of hose. Not just ordinary hose, but a 
wide variety of highly specialized rubber tubes—each designed 
for its unique task by the G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man— 
for everything from soil preparation to processing plant 


operation. 


Hose that gives seeds a start pipes ice-cold nitrogen gas into the 
soil to precondition it. Then this fertilized soil is kept 

watered through lengths of siphon tubes carrying tremendous 
quantities of water from irrigation ditches to thirsty 

plantings. Pest and weed control calls for vast footages of 

spray hose. And these are only a few of the many types of hose used 


on the farms of America. 


Processing is benefited, too, by specially-designed Goodyear 
hose for handling acids, vinegar, wines. beer: others handle 


hot water, cold water, steam. Just as dairies. slaughterhouses, 
canneries—even ice-making plants—all have their 

own needs for specific types of hose, so just 

about every industry has turned to the G.T.M. 


for help with its specific hose problem. 


Choosing the right one from the more than 

300 types of hose made by Goodyear is a 

job for the man who knows hose best—the 

G.'T. M. He bases his selection on such things as 
the nature of the material to be handled, and the 
treatment the hose will receive. And when he 

has made his selection, you can be sure of 

getting the combination of tube stock, reinforcing 
materials and covering which add up to the 


longest possible service at a lower cost in the long run, 


You can consult the G.T.M. simply by phoning 
your nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products 
Distributor, or by writing Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
He'll gladly give you the help you need in finding 

the hose that means lowest-cost service and long. 


trouble-free hose life. He will welcome a call from you. 


like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 
hvery Sunday {BC Network 





























Siphon tubes like these are used by the thousands in irrigation. 
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Cleanup time in food plants puts sanitary hose like this to work. 


Pest control on America’s farms and 


orchards requires high-pressure hose. 
i 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








Pittsburgh 


COLOR 
DYNAMICS 


is used by 


Allis-Chalmers 
to make 
Pump -Testing 
More Efficient 


One of the world’s largest makers of power machinery scientifically utilizes 
energy in color to make working conditions safer 





a many ways in which workers 
and management alike benefit by 
the use of Pittsburgh COLOR 
DYNAMICS are again demonstrated 
in the pump test department of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis. This organi- 
zation is one of the world’s greatest 
producers of agricultural, industrial 
and electrical power machinery. 

@ Allis-Chalmers’ satisfactory exper- 
iences with COLOR DYNAMICS is 
best summarized in this comment by 
Carl E. Meyer, manager of the Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Properties: 
@ “Our pump test floor is just one 
example of how Allis-Chalmers is 
making use of the energy in color in 
various of its plant areas to help pro- 
mote greater efficiency as well as to 
make working conditions better and 
safer. With focal and eye-rest colors 


PAINTS e GLASS e 


on walls we believe that we have 
lessened eye strain for employees 
who are almost continuously engaged 
in reading automatic recording in- 
struments. We have also used morale- 
building colors in various areas to 
provide more attractive surroundings 
that improve the worker’s attitude 
toward his task. 

@ “We have marked accurately all 
control and hazard areas in order to 
lessen the danger of accidents. We 
have also used a distinctive set of 
color markings on containers that 
hold hazardous materials as well as 
pipe-markings to distinguish carriers 
of various kinds of liquids. 

@ “As a result of this painting, 
workers take greater pride in their 
surroundings. They keep their work- 
ing areas cleaner, thus simplifying 
housekeeping problems.” 


PirtsBuRGH Paints 


CHEMICALS e¢ 


BRUSHES e PLASTICS 


@ Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS 

in your plant—on a machine or two, 

or in one department—and see the 

difference it makes? 

Here’s How You Can Get A Color 
Engineering Study—FREE! 


@ For a complete analysis of Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS and how it works, 
write for a FREE copy of our booklet ex- 
plaining this painting system. Or better still, 
ask us to make a scientific color engineering 
study of your plant for you free and without 
obligation. There’s a trained color expert at 
each of our 75 warehouses. Call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and 
arrange to have a representative see you at 
your convenience. Or mail the coupon below. 


Mail this coupon for FREE BOOKLET! 


Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co., Paint Div., 
Department BW-9 1, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
O Please send me a FREE copy of your 


new revised and — Booklet, ‘* Color 
Dynamics In Industry 


© Please have your representative call for 
rties 


a Color Dynamics Survey of our 
without obligation on our 


Name 





Street___. 





City Comnty 











Shuttle Car for the Pits 


A shuttle car for use in mines has 
been developed by General Electric 
Co. The difference between it and 
others already in use is this: The new 
car has crawler-type, steel-track treads 
instead of rubber tires. General Elec- 
tric says this makes for several improve- 
ments. 

First, the ground-loading pressure is 
distributed over a wider area. This 
means that if the road bed of the mine 
is soft or wet, the steel-track treads 
won't sink into the bed. Also, there’s a 
wider conveyor belt built into the car— 
because there’s no need for clearance 
turning wheels. 

GE says another advantage of the 
shuttle car is its increased manecuver- 
abilitv. It has a turning radius of from 
14 ft. to 16 ft. You can lock one 
track completely and “spin” the car 
around. The car is equipped with two 
drive motors, one for each track; brakes 
on both of these motors provide for 
steering. 

e Source: General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 
e Price: About $17,000. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A music box in a hand-operated sewing 
machine for children is made by Necchi 
Co., 164 West 25 St., N. Y. C. When 
your child turns the wheel, she gets 
music as she sews. Necchi hopes to in- 
fluence children when they're young, 
so that they will buy a large machine 
later. 

* 
Heavy liquids, i: sets ranging up to 7.5 
specific gravity, can be used to deter- 
mine the specific gravity of minerals 
and gems by the sink-or-float method. 
Sets are made to fit your requirements 
by R. P. Cargille, 118 Liberty St., 
Ne... 

6 
Lok dowel, made by Driv-Lok Pin Co., 
Sycamore, Ill., permanently aligns com- 


ponent parts of machines, dies, jigs, 
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Good people...““We 


have found Employers Mutuals good 

people to do business with!’’ These 

homely, meaningful words express the 

experience of our 

policyholder- 

owners whose 

workmen’s 

compensation and 

other business insurance is handled 

by an Employers Mutuals Team. You 

and your whole organization stand to 

profit from the skilled teamwork of 
Employers Mutuals 


specialists! 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
sine ones: weuss, wuemsn 2? WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities .. . Consult your telephone directory 


Ss 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Giass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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How fo save time and money with 


new way of fastening 
almost any material 
to various metals 


Sal “A penny saved is two pence clear” 


~ 
et —Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 
M* \s/\¥ Today there’s no need to take fastening or 


\. | SD assembly costs for granted.~ 

y | ‘=\¥1\'\ In many cases you can do away with expen- 
= sive rivets, screws, nails, bolts or spot welds to 

fasten metal either to metal or to other materials. 

You can do the same job—and do it both faster and better 

with an Acme-Morrison Metal Stitcher. 

You can stitch various combinations of steel, brass, copper 
or aluminum to each other or to such materials as wood, felt, 
cork, canvas, leather, rubber, fibre, plastic, asbestos—there 
are too many combinations to mention them all. 

Many manufacturers have checked with us and found that 
Metal Stitching saves them materials and labor costs, speeds 
assembly time, and improves their finished products. 

Surely it’s worth looking into! Just send in the coupon below 
for your free copy of our new 12-page booklet! 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Steel Strapping — Stitching Machines and Wire 
Venetian Blind Slat Stock — Corrugated Fasteners -- Strip Steel 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. BW-91 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, ‘Metal 
Stitching—a new technique in fastening.” 
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and fixtures. To install: Clamp the parts 
together, drill holes to the proper depth 
where you want the dowels to go. When 
you press the dowel in, the crests of 
its eight fluted edges smooth out to 
make a tight fit. 

° 
A push-button screw driver has instant 
reverse action, says Aro Equipment 
Corp., Bryan, Ohio. Air-powered, the 
screw driver doesn’t need to be taken 
away from the work, to be put in re- 
verse. Another feature: The clutch 
automatically disengages when the 
screw is set to the desired amount of 
tension. 

a 
A lift-truck accessory, made by Yale & 
Town Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, is an 
automatic clamp. It grips both the top 
and bottom . crated products, tiers 
them without pallets at heights up to 
17 ft. 

& 
Roost-No-More will make your office 
building ‘off-limits’ to pigeons and 
starlings. Made by National Bird Con- 
trol Laboratories, Chicago, Roost-No- 
More is a gelatin compound to spread 
wherever pigeons like to land. It’s sup- 
posed to be harmless to the birds. 

. 
Polyethylene plastic containers: Plax 
Corp., of Hartford, Conn., says it has 
the largest unbreakable bottles molded 
in one piece. A flexible two-gallon size 
weighs only 1,050 grams. 


Double Exposure 


This twin-lens Eastman Kodak camera takes 
a picture of both the mechanical and elec- 
trical operation of a machine at the same 
time. One lens shoots the mechanical op- 
eration on the front of the film. A second 
lens, on the right-hand side of the camera, 
records on the back of the film what hap- 
pens electrically. It does it by photograph- 
ing the images on the tube of a cathode-ray 
oscillograph. Result: a picture of the me- 
chanical operation with the electrical im- 
pulses superimposed on it. 
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Will Arnericas 
Next BIG Ol "TRIKE? Be? 


A Great Lion Exploration Program is Helping 
Meet One of Our Nation’s Greatest Needs... 
MORE OIL...Within OUR OWN BOUNDARIES! 





Where will it be?...in the 
Dakotas?...the Mountain 
States? ...some peaceful farm 
area? Almost every corner of our 
country is being considered in 
the petroleum industry’s great 
search for oil. 
For America must have greater petroleum supplies... 
right here within our own borders. ..where we can 
depend on them in any situation. 
Lion Oil Company is in the thick of this search... with 
exploration offices strategically located to cover Lion’s 
holdings in many states... with geological specialists 
scientifically investigating new and promising areas... 
with exploratory drilling going on constantly. 


But Lion is also working in other directions important 
to America... working to make the most of America’s 
present petroleum. 

Lion employs the most modern conservation methods to 
increase the ultimate yield of oil-producing properties. 
Lion’s great chemical plant is producing valuable nitrogen 
fertilizer materials from natural gas, air and water. 

And Lion petro-chemists are finding new and important 
uses for such petroleum by-products as asphalt... are 
developing new products such as a remarkable herbicidal 
oil which kills the weeds in cotton fields without harming 
the cotton. 


More oil for America... better use of that oil through 
petro-chemistry...those are two of Lion’s principal goals. 


Keep Your Eye o LION OIL COMPANY E! Dorado, Arkansas 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field . . 


- More than 60 Petroleum 


and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture. 











controlled or not... 


gives you 
more parts 
per pound 


CMP’S high-precision 
mills insure exception- 
ally-close thickness tol- 
erances and across-the- 
width gauge uniformity 
in THINSTEEL. 

With oversize variation 
kept to the minimum 
you are assured more 
footage—as much as 175 
square feet per ton in 
lighter gauges — from 
the steel you buy. 


O 


Both were ordered 
7/16" x .015”. Both 
weigh 1/4 ounce. 


The tagged piece is pre- 
cision THINSTEEL 
and is over 8%” long. 
The other is ordinary 
strip on the high side of 
the allowable gauge tol- 
erance—.002” oversize— 
and is about 744” long. 


THINK OF 
THE SAVING 
IN A TON 


PRECISION COLD ROLLED 


STRIP STEEL 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York @ Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago @ St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 
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BUSINESS SERVICE 


Contract negotiation 
repricing 


renegotiation 
termination 





Controls on materials 








Excess profits tax 
Changes in tax rates 
Fast amortization 





Industrial 
4 Expansion 





New plants 
Plant expansions 
New subsidiaries 


More Midnight Oil for CPA's 


‘Demand for accounting service is going up faster than 
new accountants can be trained. More and more key men are 
switching from public accounting to jobs with industry. 


A lot of public accounting firms 
around the country would give their 
eye teeth for the right to hand out a 
few big raises to key employees. 

The salary stabilization rules say 
they can’t. And so last month the 
American Institute of Accountants pe- 
titioncd the Salary Stabilization Board 
to waive the rules for all certified pub- 
lic accountants who are employed by 
other CPA’s or by CPA firms. Other- 
wise, said the institute, public ac- 
countants would keep on losing their 
top-flight men to private industry. 

This scuffle over CPA’s illustrates to- 
day’s tremendous, increasing demand 
for experienced accounting help. It’s 
largely a product of one and a half 
wars. It is harder to get and keep an 
accountant now than it was 10 years 
ago—even though in 1941 there were 
only 21,271 CPA’s and today there are 
41,000, nearly twice as many. 

The four chief causes of this spurt 
in the accounting field are all out- 
growths of war mobilization. They are: 
(1) doing business with the government, 
(2) living under controls, (3) coping 


with new taxes, and (4) expanding in- 
dustrial plant. 

¢ Business With Uncle Sam—Any 
company that does business with the 
government must keep books that will 
stand up under review by federal audi- 
tors. The need for this data starts be- 
fore the contract is signed and con- 
tinues long after it is completed. 

In the first place, costs must be 
estimated closely before the contract 
is bid or negotiated. Many types of 
contracts (cost-plus, escalator-clause, 
etc.) require periodic repricing during 
the life of the contract. Then, too, all 
contracts are subject to renegotiation. 
Accounting records have to be kept 
properly from the start. 

Sometimes, too, contracts are termi- 
nated by the government before they’re 
completed. In that case, any company 
that wants to come out without a loss 
had better have its accounting records 
in first-rate shape. 
¢ Under Controls—Any company that 
operates under material allocations is 
required to keep detailed records of 
the purchase and use of materials. Any 
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ow to get into production months sooner 


* Standardized G-E “packaged” 
electric power equipment speeds expansion — 
gives flexibility for future growth 


Already proved in thousands of new plants erected 
during World War II, “packaged” General Electric 
power equipment can cut weeks, even months, off 
your plant expansion schedule. Here’s why: 

Instead of an individually engineered installation 
built on the job from many piecemeal components, 
a modern electrical system may now be assembled 
from a small number of standardized G-E packaged 
units, literally ordered “‘out of the catalog.” 

Each “‘package”’ is a complete, factory-assembled, 
major unit, ready for operation as soonas delivered. 
You cut over-all costs by simplifying planning, pur- 
chasing and installation. And you save on copper, 
steel and other scarce materials. 

What’s more, this modern G-E equipment gives 
you greater protection against power shutdowns, as 
well as increased safety for personnel. And because 
individual units may be easily moved or added to as 
required, you get maximum flexibility for changing 
loads and future growth. 

General Electric engineers stand ready to help in 
solving your particular power expansion problems. 
Call your local G-E Apparatus Sales Office—or write 
to General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Typical of G-E packaged equipment is this load-center unit substation. 
Units above will supply power right in individual load areas. Load-center 
system saves copper —reduces power losses, 


“Electric Power for 
Industry's Third 
and Biggest Expansion“ 


For assistance in modernizing or expanding 
your electrical system to meet today’s 
greater production, send for this new 24- 
page booklet. Ask for Bulletin GEA-5600. 


ELECTRIC 


321-77C 
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FOR FARMS, where it 
makes all buildings 
and improvements 
firesafe, ratproof and 
rotproof. Concrete im- 
provements make 
work easier, cleaner 
and more profitable. 


FOR CONSERVATION. 
Concrete dams con- 
trol floods, supply 
power and irrigation. 
Pipe lines protect 
health by bringing in 
pure water, removing 
wastes, storm waters. 


pas 


The Smart Move 


when building is to choose 


CONCRETE 


FOR HOMES of distinc- 
tion—in any style, 
size or floor plan. A 
sturdy, firesafe con- 
crete house offers life- 
time comfort and pro- 
tection, yet costs you 
less per year to own. 


FOR STRUCTURES such 
as schools, hospitals, 
stores, factories, apart- 
ment and public build- 
ings. Concrete pro- 
vides great structural 
strength, firesafety, 
economy and beauty. 


FOR PAVEMENTS — 
primary roads, streets 
and airports. First 
cost is moderate and 
concrete serves long 
years at small upkeep 
expense. That means 
low annual cost. 


1} FOR RAILROADS, 


where concrete serves 
in more than 160 dif- 
ferent ways to pro-’ 
vide better, safer, 
faster, more economi- 
cal passenger and 
freighttransportation. 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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ACCOUNTANTS starts on p. 84 


company that operates under price ceil- 
ings—and this means practically all 
companies—must keep comprehensive 
data on costs and prices, either to prove 
compliance or, if necessary, to petition 
for higher ceilings. Controls on credit 
and cn wages and salaries also make 
detailed accounting necessary. 

¢ Debt and Taxes—In the tax field, 
the most important factor is the excess 
profits tax; its complications have given 
accountants a raft of extra work. Be- 
sides, as corporate tax rates rise, it’s 
more and more important for any com- 
pany to figure its tax liability accu- 
rately; a small extra investment in ac- 
counting service may mean an enorm- 
ous saving in taxes. 

The expansion of industry under mo- 
bilization also means more work for 
accountants. The load increases every 
time a new company is sect up, a new 
subsidiary formed, a new plant built, 
an existing plant expanded, new bor- 
rowing arranged. 
¢ Specialists—It takes an experienced 
man to cope with mobilization’s pe- 
culiar accounting problems—and _ there 
aren't enough experienced men to go 
around. There’s no great shortage of 
vounger, less-experienced men. And 
women, except for the few CPA’s 
among them, still have trouble find- 
ing good jobs. 
¢ Accounting Firms Hit—In the pulling 
and hauling for experienced specialists, 
the big public accounting firms are los- 
ing ground. They can’t match private 
industry’s offer of more money. And 
they can’t overcome the preference of 
most accountants for jobs in private 
industry—where work is less likely to be 
seasonal and there’s a better long-range 
chance for advancement. 

Public accounting companies have 
always had a high rate of turnover—up 
to 20% a year. But this has usually 
been among the younger men, who take 
public accounting jobs for a few years 
of. varied experience, then shift to 
private industry. Today the turnover 
rate is rising. It’s somewhere around 
25% now. And it’s taking an increas- 
ing toll of the more-experienced ac- 
countants. 
¢ Appeal to SSB—The American In- 
stitute of Accountants had all this in 
mind when it made its plea for ex- 
emption from salary controls. The 
institute argues: (1) that doctors and 
lawyers similarly employed are exempt 
from salary ceilings, and (2) that pres- 
sure of work today often forces ac- 
countants to work longer hours or take 
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Metallurgical furnace inves- 
tigations in the laboratory 
influence heat processing in 
manufacture. 


assure the 


factory-made 
quality — 


pressure vessels and 
deep-drawn shapes 


To meet industry's ever-advancing needs for pressure 
vessels and deep-drawn shapes of lighter weight, 
higher strength, greater dependability and longer 
life, Scaife maintains constant research and engineer- 
ing studies of materials, methods and products. 

The findings of these research programs are used 
by Scaife engineers in the design and production of 
vessels to give them the qualities needed to meet 
the requirements of the particular service for which 
they are built. 

The name SCAIFE on pressure vessels and deep- 
drawn shapes means highest quality and most ad- 
vanced design. 


Starting with a cir- 
cular sheet of steei— 





a cup is formed by a 
conventional draw- 
ing operation. 


A continuation of this 
pressing operation 
turns the cup “inside 
out” without remov- 
ing it from the dies, 


completing—ina 
single stroke—the 
deep-drawn shape. 





Deep-drawn shapes 
made by the Scaife 
reverse-draw process 
(described above) 
have uniform wall 
thickness throughout 
the eitire length of 
the draw. Can be 
modwin various 
lengths, diameters 
and symmetrical 
shapes. 


Makers of Pressure Vessels 


for Air, Gases and Liquids 


Scaife Company 


OAKMONT (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT), PA. 





Scaife pressure vessels for air, 
Scaife cylinders ore gases and liquids ore made in 
used for liquefied standard and special designs 
petroleum gases, and for various types of service. 
freon, acetylene, sul- > : 
fur dioxide and other = . 


materials. They are 
light in weight, 
strong and durable. 











100,000 JOBS on 
oil, gas, water wells 
prove effectiveness of 
Dowell Acidizing 


Today, oil and gas production is 
more vital to the nation than at any 
time since the close of World War 
II. And, Dowell Incorporated is 
helping the Petroleum Industry to 
improve the producing character- 
istics of the nation’s reservoirs with 
a variety of chemical services. 

On February 11, 1932, a group of 
men from The Dow Chemical 
Company introduced inhibited acid 
into an oil well in centra! Michigan. 
Although the well was scheduled 
to be abandoned, production in- 
creased from 3 to 8 barrels of oil 
per day. This marked the beginning 
of acidizing service to the oil industry. 
Over 100,000 acidizing jobs and 19 
years later, Dowell Incorporated— 


SRS 
DOWEL 


FNCORPORATED 
TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 

80 strategically located offices 

ready to serve all industry with—. . 
Maintenance cleaning service for industrial 

heat exchange equipment. 

¢ Chemical services for oil, gas and water wells. 
® Magnesium anodes for corrosion control. 


| DOWELL 
SERVICE 


organized as a subsidiary of The 
Dow Chemical Company— is still 
the leader in the field of oil and 
gas well acidizing through the devel- 
opment of new and better tech- 
niques, materials and equipment. 


Dowell acidizing has also been used 
successfully in improving the pro- 
duction of water wells. A tight pro- 
ducing formation or scale and corro- 
sion deposits on well equipment can 
retard water production. Dowell 
Service is designed to enlarge 
formation drainage channels and to 
remove blocking deposits with re- 
sultant increased water flow. 

Call the nearest Dowell office today for 
free consultation . . . or write direct to 
Dept. 509 in Tulsa for more information. 





“...CPA firms are turning 

more and more to junior 

partnerships . . .” 
ACCOUNTANTS starts on p. 84 


more responsibility without any change 
in title. 

¢ Stopgap—Until something can be 
done about salary ceilings, CPA firms 
are turning more and more to junior 
partnerships -as a method of keeping 
their top people. And both CPA com- 
panies and business generally are re- 
sorting to upgrading, on-the-job train- 
ing, and lowering of job qualifications. 
These measures encourage those who 
stay. But they don’t solve the basic 
problem: Demand for accountants is 
outrunning supply. 

The outlook for supply isn’t rosy. 
Under the G.I. Bill, the number of 
accounting graduates from colleges 
reached a peak in 1950, and graduates 
from specialized accounting schools 
peaked in 1949. Both sources have been 
shrinking fast since then. 

The supply of new graduates will 
continue to go down for several years. 
There are two reasons: 

¢ Young men who would normally 
go to college are being drafted. 

¢ The low birth rate of the 1930's 
is cutting the number of college-age 
men; the big wartime baby crop won’t 
be ready for college until 1960. 
¢ Still Growing—Demand is certainly 
not going to drop off. Even aside from 
mobilization effects, the accounting pro- 
fession has grown steadily. 

A hundred years ago there were no 
accountants—just bookkeepers. Business 
growth after the Civil War greatly in- 
creased the need for such service. An- 
other boost was the advent of govern- 
ment regulation of business, starting 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1906. Levving of the first cor- 
porate income tax in 1909 was an even 
bigger push—for the first time, all busi- 
nesses had to keep records and make 
annual statements of profit and loss. 

Onc result of this was the trend 
toward separating the functions of ac- 
countants and bookkeepers. The first 
of the specialized services was auditing, 
for many vears the main job of account- 
ants. During and after World War I, 
new stress was laid on tax and cost 
accounting. And in the past 25 years, 
the big development has been in con- 
trol accounting. 

The accountant today is an increas- 
ingly important man in top manage- 
ment councils. His stature went up 
several notches during World War II, 
when many companies installed com- 
plete control accounting systems to 
meet wartime problems—and found 
them too valuable to drop. 
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(Advertisement) 
Louisiana's 
Dynamic Statistics 


Louisiana, which already enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being ‘‘the most versatile state in the 
Union”, has in recent years added much to 
one of its greatest natural resources. As a re- 
sult of intelligent conservation, Louisiana’s 
timber cut today is almost equaled by new 
growth. Adequate control of forest fires is 
rapidly closing the gap. Thus trees in Louisi- 
ana have become a “‘crop’’ and give added 
support and assurance to the great and 
thriving pulpwood and paper, forestry and 
chemical industries that have been building 
so rapidly in Louisiana. 


LOUISIANA AND JU. S. 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


Louisiana % increase 
1940 1949 LA. U.S. 


Income Payments to Individuals $1000 
847,000 2 000 232 
Per Capita Income, Dollars 

359 192 
Net Salaries & Wages $1000 
542,000 1,758,000 224.3 
Effective Buying Income $1000 
789,800 2,558,000 223.8 
Cash Rec. From Farm Mkting. $1000 
92,857 336,986 262.9 
Cash Rec. of Livestock & Prod. $1000 
26,093 98,045 275.7 
*Construction Contracts Awarded $1000 
70,066 311,19: 344.1 
Value of Mineral Production $1000 
136,544 634,787 364 
Value of Manufactured Prod. $1000 
565,265(1) 2,248,500 297 
*Population 
2,363,880 2,683,516 13.5 


Retail Sales $1000 
495,405 2,178,600 339 


*Life Insurance Sales $1000 
181,605 


**Bank Deposits $1000 
504,800 1,690,000 


“*Bank Assets $1000 
600,300 1,842,500 
Value of Exports (at N. O.) $1000 
223,354 809,300 262 
Value of Imports (at N. O.) $1000 
101,259 424,100 318 


Rev. Freight Orig. 1000 Tons 
15,042 20,090 33 


Rev. Freight Term. 1000 Tons 
15,602 24,801 58 


Total Elect. Energy Prod. M KWH 
2,613.1 6,423.5 145.8 


Total Electric Customers 
314,545 620,393 97 


No. of Farms Electrified 
18,301 15,300 503 


*Crude Oil Production 1000 Bbls. 
103,584 209,116 101.3 


(2)Nat. Gasoline & Allied Prod. 1000 Gals. 
296,074 705,088 158 


Net Production of Natural Gas MCF 
414,006,000 805,726,000 94.6 


Salt Tons 
1,132,594 2,313,718 104 


Sulphur Tons 
543,004 1,134,185 108 


*1950 **June 30, 1950 & Jan. 29, 1940 
(1) 1939 (2) 1942 


Any business man knows how statistics can 
be handled. However we invite the most 
searching analysis of those we have used. 
Our State Board of Commerce and Industry 
has the detail. Won’t you ask for it? 
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Bogalusa, Louisiana, is the hub 
of Gaylord’s coast-to-coast operations. Here, 
more than 3,000 are employed in forestry, pulp 
and paper making—also in the manufacture of 
corrugated boxes, solid fibre containers and 
kraft bags. 


be Ct a 
STATE BOARD OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
MISS MARY EVELYN DICKERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
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No ...just part of the year-round 
boom on Pennsylvania farms! 


No noise connected with it... but 
plenty of profits are—for Pennsylvania 


farmers! : 


Pennsylvania is a top producer of 
mushrooms (here, enlarged and shown 
from underneath) —just as this wealthy 
farm state is in the top bracket for lots 
of farm products —fruits, vegetables, 
livestock, poultry, dairy, tobacco. 


These farm people don’t go in for 
just a few crops and sporadic income 
... they raise all kinds with many going 
to market all year. So income is steady 


and strong all through the year. 


These are your reasons why this is 
the farm market for you. Especially 
since it’s so easy to sell: PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER covers the whole 
state—reaches 8 out of 10 of all farm 
families twice each month. 


Two other fine farm markets like 
Pennsylvania are Ohio and Michigan 
—served by THE OHIO FARMER and 
MICHIGAN FARMER. For full infor- 
mation, write B1013 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Harrisburg 


THE OHIO FARMER —Cleveland 


90 


MICHIGAN FARMER —East Lansing 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BEFORE In 1947 AT&T maintenance 


man sits in trench gouged out 
by erosion on Nebraska farm. 


Four years later, man stands 


AFTER in same spot. Alfalfa crop 


now prevents erosion of trench. 


Farmers Guard 


AT&T's Cable 


American Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Co. and a group of Nebraska farmers are 
partners in what must be the longest 
and narrowest soil conservation project 
in the country. It follows AT&T’s 
transcontinental telephone cable for 
415 mi. across Nebraska. 

e Many Washouts—In 194i AT&T 
laid twin cables from Omaha west. The 
cables were covered by 30 in. of fill, 
increased to +8 in. at crossings under 
roads, streams, and gullies. But ero- 
sion was so severe that the company 
soon found it hard to keep the cables 
covered. Time after time the trenches 
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Proved Proposition... 


for solving 
business problems 














STONE & WEBSTER, 

INCORPORATED offers 

unique assistance to American 

business. Through separate cor- 

porations under its general direction, 

Stone & Webster brings long-established 

standards of performance to the fields of engineer- 

ing, business operation and finance. These services are 

available singly or in combination to American industry. 

/, STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION and E. B. 

BADGER & SONS COMPANY — These two organizations furnish com- 

plete design and construction services for power, industrial and process projects. 

2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION—This corporation supplies 

advisory services for the operation and development of public utilities, transportation 
companies and industries. 

5. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION—From this investment banking 
organization come comprehensive financial services to investors and issuers of securities; 
underwriting, and distributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, government and municipal 
bonds, as well as preferred and common stocks. 


STONE & WEBSTER, cxcorporated A 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
E, B. BADGER & SONS COMPANY STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
90 BROAD STREET ¢ NEW YORK #4, N. Y. 
STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 








ORLA ER Rens he i nto alee 


- 


HE fact that safety switches seem 
ie be doing nothing at all until 
somebody rusnes up and tugs at the 
handle in a moment of emergency is 
very deceptive. Safety switches are 
actually fighting for their lives every 
minute they are in service, fighting 


against the ravages of unavoidable 
internal heating... and how well 
they are equipped to win this fight 
decides how much switch you have 
left for safety when you really need it. 

Normal full-load current passing 
through the usual fuses in a safety 
switch generate a lot of heat, tem- 
peratures as high as 700 degrees 


Fahrenheit in the fuse links. This is 
no criticism of fuses; they must be 
near their melting point at full load 
if they are to melt when an overload 
occurs. But the continual heating of 
the switch mechanism so tightly con- 
fined in the safety enclosure poses 
many technical problems. Insula- 
tion disintegrates. Metal parts warp 
and corrode. Contacts loosen, then 
either weld tight or “burn up.” 

Cutler-Hammer engineers tackled 
this problem of internal heating in 
safety switches nearly 11 years ago, 
selected materials and designed a 
switch structure that could with- 
stand such heating. The performance 
of Cutler-Hammer Safety Switches 
in service since that time is some- 
thing you should know about and 
remember when you buy safety 
switches. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc.,1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 





had to be relocated, deepened, and 
refilled. 

In one hot spot—a 90-mi. stretch be- 
tween Lincoln and York—AT&T had 
to repair 550 thin spots. And in the 
whole 415 mi. across the state, there 
was just one place where the cover had 
not thinned, where in fact the soil 
thickness over the cable had increased 
from year to year. 
¢Cheaper to Help Farmers—That 
place turned out to be the one farm on 
the route that had a complete soil 
conservation program. It belongs to 
J. C. McGill, a soil conservation dis- 
trict supervisor. AT&T took a long 
look at what McGill was doing, then 
decided it would be cheaper to help 
every farmer do likewise than to go on 
endlessly reburying the cable. 

The company first tackled the 90- 
mi. hot spot between Lincoln and 
York. It made an offer to the 180 
farmers along this stretch: AT&T 
would bear the cost of stabilizing the 
soil on the strip that menaced the cable 
if the farmers would adopt a complete 
soil conservation program. 

The farmers took a lot of persuading. 
They could hardly believe that a big 
corporation really wanted to help im- 
prove their farms—even in_ self-protec- 
tion. But eventually every owner signed 
up for the program. 
eHow It Worked—Erosion 
took two main forms: 

¢ Cover groups of alfalfa and other 
green stuff, to keep the soil from wash- 
ing awav. 

e Terraces, grass waterways, pools, 
and small corrugated-steel dams, to 
check the rush of water. Where larger 
barriers were needed than the corru- 
gated steel, which is driven into the 
stream beds like piling, the company 
paid for building check dams of other 
materials. 
¢ Evervbody Happy—For AT&T, the 
project has paid off in goodwill and an 
actual saving in maintenance costs. 
The soil has quit wearing down and ex- 
posing the cables. For the farmers, 
the benefits are equally tangible. Soil 
conservation has paid them so well 
that most of them would be glad to 
carry on from here without financial 
heln from the company. 

The Nebraska conservation project 
has cured AT&T’s major maintenance 
trouble. At some points farther west, 
particularly in Wyoming, wind erosion 
is a problem. This is also being han- 
dled bv getting cooperation from farm- 
ers in maintaining cover crops over the 
cable trench. However, wind erosion 
in the past 10 years has not been a 
maior menace. 

AT&T’s experience with farmer co- 
operation is expected to be encourag- 
ing to railroads, pipeline companies, 
and industries. ‘The lesson: Conserva- 
tion can be made to pay. 


control 
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CREATING NEW WEALTH FOR AMERICA 


"INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


International's Fertilizer Plant, Tei:arkana, Arkansas, one’ of more than forty International mines and plants in twenty-one states from coast to coast 


Thirty-one International fertilizer manufacturing plants in major 

farm markets are producing the mineral-rich plant foods that 

are essential to the growth of crops which create the basic wealth 
of agriculture, the nation’s largest industry. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOS PHA * COMPLETE PLANT FOODS + CHEMICALS = AMINO PRODUCTS 





PROMOTION 


Ro ied a gy ana 


Every year some 140,000 visitors are guided through the assembly lines of Ford Motor Co.’s 
PLANT TOUR River Rouge plant. Another 130,000 people tour the rest of Ford's plants. 


ft 
i 
i 
& 
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t 
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4 Children are popular guests at the Rouge. Last year Ford 


3 Guided group passes near enough to the line for visitors to see, 
took 8,346 Detroit school children through the plant. 


but far enough away to keep from distracting workers. 
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dO you 


NEED 
SKILLED 


WORKERS 


The traditional use of skiiled 
workers on a given operation 
does not necessarily mean that 
they are essential. 


A perfect example of this is the 
manufacture of automobile radi- 
ators which was always handled 
by skilled workers until MHS 
engineers proved that neither 
skill nor training were necessary. 


Every operation in the produc- 
tion cycle was broken down into 
its simple essentials — so simple 
anyone could perform them. 
These elements were then inte- 
grated with specially engineered 
production and materials han- 

» dling equipment into a smooth 
Plants Find It Pays running system. Product quality 


improved, output increased and 


Tours start at the Ford Rotunda From the Rotunda, visitors board a 
every day on the half hour. bus that takes them to the main plant. 


costs went down. 


To Have Lots of Company | tire ny ve sinior oppor: 


nities in your present operations. 
You can find out by letting MHS 


(Story starts on page 96) engineers study the problem. No 
obligation on your part. 


Mechanical 


Handling ge 


qt ee ee ee 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICR. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


. ° +s In Canada: 
5 From vantage point behind stock boxes, visitors watch a Ford take shape. Front-end Casntian-thathauend Gandia tkenaa 


assembly, fenders and grill, drop onto chassis. SS oo oe a 
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In plants all over the country, 
users have found Byers Wrought 
Iron pipe an ‘Old Faithful’ in 
services where corrosion is a 
threat to durability. Because of 
its proven resistance to corrosive 
attack, this material means de- 
pendable flow over a longer 
period, at lower cost per year. 
In today’s industrial plants, 
where pipe is measured in miles, 
maintenance can be a major 
burden. Replacing or repairing 
pipe, plus production tie-ups 
and disrupted routine add up to 
the fact that corrosion costs you 
more than wrought iron. 
You'll find it profitable to 
investigate this time-tested 
material. 


Want a brief, interesting 
story of the what--why— 
and where of this durable 
material? Ask for booklet, 
“The ABC’s of Wrought 
Iron."’ Write: A. M. Byers 
Company, Clark Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WROUGHT IRON 





“ ‘ 


... I need one of those, 
he said, and he bought it on 
the spot .. .” 


PLANT TOURS pictures on p. 94 


The latch string is out on more and 
more plants these days as manufacturers 
become increasingly aware of the public 
relations value of plant tours. Before 
the war, there weren’t many industries, 
other than the auto builders, who were 
interested in showing visitors around. 
Many were pointed about it, nailing up 
“No Visitors” signs. 

You won’t see many of those signs 
today—except in those plants that are 
doing vital defense work under tight 
security wraps. “Visitors Welcome’”’ is 
more the order of the day. Olympia 
Brewing Co. in Seattle, for one, has 
gone so far as to advertise for visitors, 
using newspaper space, TV time, and 
highways posters. 
¢ It Pays—In a nationwide check with 
industry this week, BUSINESS WEEK 
correspondents found a pretty con- 
sistent reason for running tours through 
plants. It pays. 

Some companies weigh the public 
relations aspect that every visitor is a 
potential customer and that a tour 
through the plant is a chance to do a 
selling job. Not long ago, a machine 
attachment in production at Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co. caught one 
visitor's eye. “I didn’t know you made 
that,”” he said. “I need one of those.” 
And he bought it on the spot. 

Others stress the importance of plant 
tours to labor relations. When plants 
are opened to visitors, the first to come 
are almost always employees’ families. 
They are eager to see what kind of a 
place their breadwinner works in and, 
if possible, to see him at his job. Em- 
ployees like this because when the men 
get home they can talk about their 
work with more understanding. 

The pat objection to plant tours has 
long been that they distract workers 
and interfere with production. Surpris- 
ingly, many companies have found that 
just the opposite is true. After they 
opened their plant to visitors, officials 
of Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. 
in Birmingham checked production 
sheets. They found that output had 
actually increased. 
¢ Limitations—Not many companies 
welcome all comers; most limit tours 
to special visiting days and restrict their 
visitors as to number, age, and even sex. 
Lance, Inc., a Charlotte ($.C.) mana- 
facturer of crackers and confections, 
encourages women and children to visit 
the plant, but discourages men. It is 
wary of technicians who might come in 
unidentified and get a close look at 
machinery of Lance’s own design. 


Coal mines in Western Pennsylvania, 
on the other hand, will accept a male 
visitor occasionally—but never a woman. 
It’s superstition. If a woman were let 
down into the mine, the miners would 
strike. 

Children—above a certain age—are 
welcome on tours of almost all plants 
that open their doors to visitors. In 
fact, they probably make up the bulk 
of plant visitors. H. J. Heinz Co., 
which has guided as many as 80,000 
visitors a year through its Pittsburgh 
plant, find that about 60% of its sight- 
seers are children. 
¢ Special Tours—One reason for the 
high proportion of young visitors is the 
growing number of special school tours 
that companies and school boards have 
arranged cooperatively. Otte of the 
most advanced of these was held last 
week in Wilmington, Del. On Wil- 
mington’s Exploring Business Day, 
some 400 tenth grade students from 
three of the city’s high schools made 2 
bus tour of 30 of the city’s major busi- 
nesses. 

A Chevrolet dealer in Indiana brings 
the entire senior class of the high school 
in his city every year to visit the Chev- 
rolet plant at Flint. 

School children aren’t the only ones 
favored with special tours. Church 
groups, women’s clubs, Rotary, and 
Kiwanis, to name a few, are almost al- 
ways welcomed by plants. 

Armco Steel Corp. at Middletown, 
Ohio, has a new angle on these special 
tours. The company invites visitors by 
trade: barbers, taxicab drivers, bar- 
tenders, for instance. The idea, as 
Armco explains, is this: “When a 
stranger comes into town, whom does 
he see first? Usually a cab driver. If 
the driver can tell him about Armco, 
so much the better.” 
¢ What’s the Cost?—There’s no con- 
sistency in what companies spend on 
guided tours for the public. Estimates 
that »UsINEss WEEK got ran from noth- 
ing to $20,000 a year. Largest single 
item of expense is salaries of guides, if 
any. Some companies, such as Olympia 
Brewing, employ 10 to 12 guides full- 
time to take care of visitors. Others just 
borrow the time of plant guards or pub- 
lic relations personnel. 
¢ Exasperated—Occasionally, even the 
most enthusiastic plant host wonders 
whether it’s all worth it, as did one 
official of the New Idea Division of 
Avco Mfg. Corp. at Coldwater, Ohio. 
New Idea makes farm equipment, and 
its pride and joy is its manure spreader. 
Visitors at Coldwater are first shown 
one of the spreaders, then taken 
through the plant to watch it made 
part by part. Explanations are lengthy 
and detailed. Recently, at the end of 
a tour, one visitor exasperated his guide 
by pointing to a manure spreader and 
asking, “What's that for?” 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common — Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive products 
are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 


The wheat field? No! From planting to harvest- 
ing it depends on farm equipment made better by 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasives, abrasive paper and 
cloth, and grinding wheels. Norton refractories, too, 
are important in the metal-melting and heat-treating 
operations, 


The trailer truck? No! Hundreds of its parts 
get a oo lift from Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products. Take its brake shoes. They are leveled 
and reconditioned by Behr-Manning coated abrasive 
backstand belts. And the precision of its roller bearings 
came from many grinding operations by Norton honk 


The billboard? No! Its wooden frame, its litho- 
— poster, its lights all owe much to Norton and 
ehr-Manning abrasive products. 


The bull? No! He’s a prize winner. His horns and 
hoofs are beautified by Behr-Manning coated abrasives. 


The stranger in the picture is the wasp’s nest. 
Remember, any man-made product...whether of metal, 
wood, paper, cloth, leather, ceramics, or plastics . . . de- 
pends on abrasives, abrasive products, refractories, or 
grinding machines that bear such well-known trade- 
marks as Norton and Behr-Manning . .. world’s largest 
manufacturers of abrasives and abrasive products. 


A. 








(NORTON (laking better products to make other products better 
NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 





ABRASIVES *® GRINDING WHEELS © REFRACTORIES 
NORBIDE GRAIN AND MOLDED PRODUCTS 
GRINDING ANDO LAPPING MACHINES ® NON-SLIP FLOORS 


BEHR- MANNING 


BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 


ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH * OILSTONES 
ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 
BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 











LIFE ABOARD A TUGBOAT was never like this until last party to celebrate its 100th anniversary. Guests, 120 businessmen 
week when Dalzell Towing Co. threw a luncheon and cocktail spent four hours sailing around Manhattan Island. 


This year should set some sort of 
H record for business anniversary promo- 
7 b> t G B ‘ tions. A few of them: The Erie Rail- 
ug Oa ives usinessmen road (BW—May19’51,p44), the Illinois 
Central (BW—Sep.8’51,p113), the New 
York Times. All three were 100 years 
=f zs old this year; all three let everybody 

An Anniversary Ride foe 
Last week Dalzell Towing Co. 
joined the whistle-tooting by throwing 


EATS were prepared by two shipboard SHIP-TO-OFFICE phone calls eased con- HELMSMAN for a day was G. Warfield 


chefs, served buffet-style. sciences of some junketing businessmen. Hobbs III, National City Bank official. 
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GREETING guests as they boarded the 
tug was president Lloyd Dalzell. 


a four-hour luncheon and cocktail party 
aboard two well-preened, flag-bedecked 
tugboats, part of the company’s fleet 
of 38. The occasion: its 100th birth- 
dav. 

About 120 executives of companies 
that are also at least 100 vears old were 
Dalzell’s guests. They got a grand tour 
of Manhattan Island—up the Hudson 
River from the Battery, through Spuyten 


SALUTES from this fireboat came in the 
form of 21,000 gal. of water a minute. 


Duyvil, and then down Harlem River 
on the East Side. 

Host was Dalzell’s 33-year-old presi- 
dent, Lloyd Dalzell He runs the com- 
pany with his brother, Briggs, 29. ‘They 
are the fourth generation of Dalzell tug- 
boat operators, claim their company 1s 
the oldest and runs neck-and-neck with 
Moran Towing & Transportation Co. 
as New York’s biggest tugboat firm. 


MIDTOWN LANDING wound up the birthday cruise for businessmen with offices in 
the vicinity of 38th Street. Tugboat Capt. John Churchill helped guests ashore. 
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To answer some of the many 
problems involved in ship- 
ping, David Weber Co. 
developed Liner-Joint, the 
seamless corrugated ship- 
ping container. Here, in one 
of the few new developments 
in containers in 25 years, 
was the answer to greater 
end-to-end strength...a 
container constructed with 
horizontal corrugations and 
without tapes or stitches to 
pull, tear or weaken corners. 


Liner-Joint is not the solu- 
tion to all shipping problems 
but it is an example of the 
resourcefulness David Weber 
Co. uses to solve these 
problems. To back up the 
ingenuity that created Liner- 
Joint we have an organi- 
zation that integrates every 
step in the manufacturing of 
shipping containers ... from 
the selection of trees for use 
as pulp to the finished prod- 
uct. The full facilities we 
thus offer the shipping 
industry are being called on 
by more and more shippers 
with problems vital to 
their shipping economy. 
We would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss 
your problems. 


pAKSAF r 
CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


3500 RICHMOND STREET 
Philadelphia 34, Pa 
KRAFT MILL: WEST POINT, VA 





COMMODITIES 


The defense program needs lots of copper, but... 


g7 Hundred Thousand Short Tons 
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What Can U.S. Do About 


“Our luck cannot hold out forever. 
Ihe time has the 
richest country in the world has to con- 
the problems of raw material 
scarcities and the for conserva- 
tion.” 

Mobilization boss Wilson was_talk- 

ing about copper—a commodity where 
our luck is already running out. It is 
the toughest item in the expansion of 
the supply of basic raw materials. 
e All Hands—The Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency the high- 
powered thinking on what to do about 
copper; the Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration gives inducements to find, de- 
velop, and mine it; the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation finances it; the 
Munitions Board stockpiles it; the Na- 
tional Production Authority allocates it; 
and the Office of Price Stabilization 
prices it. But nobody the 
supply much. 

Since Korea started, steel capacity 
has grown by close to 10-million tons; 
aluminum by over 10% under the 
impetus of a planned 80% expansion. 


come when even 


sider 
need 


does 


increases 


100 


But copper output (chart, above) is still 
dragging along at the same rate as last 
year. 

The cause for the poor showing is 
easy to find. But not the answer; so far 
nobody has the solution. 
¢ Dwindling—The biggest basic reason 
that output can’t be stepped up mate- 
rially is that the U.S. is becoming a 
“have not” nation in copper. 

In the early years of the 20th Century 
there was copper to spare. The U.S. 
was a net exporter. But since the com- 
ing of World War II, the U.S. has had 
to depend on foreign ores to get along. 
Now about one-third of our needs are 
supplied by foreign sources. 

Another big hurdle is the time it 
takes to develop a mine. If you're lucky 
it’s possible to start feeding ore to the 
refineries just two years after the orig- 
inal decision to start working a vein. 
More likely it will take three or four 
vears—and possibly five—before produc- 
tion gets under way. 

That will help in some _ indefinite 
future period. But it doesn’t build up 


‘44 ‘45 ‘46 '47 "48 “49 ‘SO '51- 
:  @ euswess were | 


Copper? 


the supply of ingots during the next 
year or so. And that’s when the metal 
will be needed badly. 

¢ Buildup—The impact of the arms 
program is rapidly building up in the 
metal-using field. The organization of 
assembly lines is largely completed. 
From now on armaments will be taking 
sizable chunks of what metals are avail- 
able. For copper, it’s going to be a 
big slice from a supply that will expand 
slowly. 

The cutbacks in copper, tough as 

they are, are bound to get even rougher. 
And they may begin even before the 
fourth quarter is well under way. 
e Lost Production—The strike of the 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers cost 
about 30,000 tons of irreplaceable 
copper. In addition, the dockworkers’ 
strike in Chile tied up some more that 
would have ended up as fourth-quarter 
supply. That portends a further squeeze 
on civilian-goods fourth-quarter quotas, 
unless the stockpile is tapped. 

Some time ago, 25,000 tons were 
released from the stockpile to ease the 
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shortage. About two-fifths of this has 
already been allocated; the balance is 
not enough to make up the deficit. So 
if civilian-goods manufacturers are not 
going to be cut below their present 
limit of 54% of 1950 output, the stock- 
pile will probably have to be hit again. 
¢ Grim Outlook—You don’t have to 
have an exceptionally clear crystal ball 
to call the shots for next year. Arma- 
ments now account for about 20% of 
available copper. Before the middle of 
1952, the figure will be around 30%. 
And buying for the stockpile will prob- 
ably be siphoning off large quantities. 

‘That spells further cuts for nonessen- 
tial metal users—at the least. But NPA 
may g0 further; find it better to issue 
more limitation orders than to keep on 
cutting everybody by set percentages. 
It might stop entirely some of the deco- 
rative and luxurv uses of copper, instead 
of cutting too deeply into production 
of civilian goods that are close to being 
necessities. 

Even after the slashes that NPA has 
made in allowable use of the critical 
metal, silverware will chew up 1,746 
tons in the fourth quarter, sporting 
goods 561 tons, and costume jewelry 
1,652. 

But all these are small potatoes com- 
pared with the tonnages consumed by 
the auto industry. There’s almost 50 
Ib. of copper in a passenger car. Trucks 
mun up to eight times more than that. 
¢ Hard to Replace—The sad fact is 
that in most industries cutting off cop- 
per automatically cuts production. — If 
cutting the supply of copper for civilian- 
goods manufacturers would cause them 
to shift to other materials, and thus 
maintain output, the problem would be 
casy. In a guns-plus-butter economy, 
the bigger the civilian output the bet- 
ter—as long as military goals are met. 

But copper is too basic. There isn’t 
much shifting. (That’s one big reason 
why the Controlled Materials Plan will 
work. Scheduling the amount of steel, 
aluminum, and copper in effect also 
schedules output.) 
¢ Inescapable—In the long run, of 
course, a shifting into other materials 
is the only way out of the box. 

Manufacturers will have to redesign 
and retool their operations to use subs- 
stitute materials. 

That spells a broader market for 
aluminum. A lot of products that now 
use copper can make a swing into 
aluminum—given time. Some firms, 
seeing the handwriting on the wall, 
have already started experimenting. 
Aluminum now goes into wiring in 
transformers, into heat exchangers, and 
may yet end up in auto radiators. 

Just try the substitution problem on 
for size. Suppose our whole 1950 net 
imports of copper—482,000 tons—had 
to be replaced by aluminum. Because 
it is lighter, aluminum goes about 24 
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IF you use 
PRINTING and DUPLICATING 


CHANCES ARE You CAN CUT Costs 
wiT# 4— Davidson Du! 


Hundreds 
You can save plenty...avoid costly at cae 
delays... have what you want when aes 
you want it. Your Davidson Dual will this fast, 
print your letterheads, envelopes, order a 


blanks, office forms, advertising litera- 








ture...quality work...black and white 
or multi-color. Prints both offset and 
letterpress. And... it will handle all your 
office duplicating, too, using low cost 
paper masters. Let us show you how 
the Davidson can pay for itself through 


direct savings. Write for literature. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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THE FIRE WATCH 
THAT NEVER SLEEPS 


RE you ready for fire when it strikes? Week 

ends? Nights? During shut dewns? Put a 

Kidde Automatic Fire Extinguisher System on 
the job—it’s a/ways on the alert against fire. 


The heat from a fire hits the Kidde detector 
... Sends a signal that releases fame-smother- 
ing carbon dioxide automatically. Such a 
system can protect a single space... or many 
spaces throughout the plant. 


Wherever a hazard exists—in engine rooms, 
fuel storage rooms, document vaults, electrical 
equipment—you can depend on fire-sensitive, 
fast-acting Kidde automatic or manual systems 
to protect your property. Call on us for full 
information. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
926 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. 2. 








“Mo one is anxious to in- 

vest the sums needed to in- 

crease production .. .” 
COPPER SHORTAGE begins on p. 100 


times further than copper. ‘That means 
that about 200,000 tons of aluminum 
would fill the breach—or less than one- 
third of the new capacity planned by 
the end of 1953. 

¢ Ceilings—Some cconomists sav that 
the imbalance in copper supply can be 
cured by letting the metal rise to its 
“natural” price. If copper becomes 
more expensive in relation to the other 
metals, supply and demand can_ be 
brought more closely in line 

In a free market, that is exactly what 
would happen. As copper became rela- 
tively more expensive, some users would 
gradually give it up. ‘That would 
“solve” the copper problem. But it 
would not necessarily create large quan- 
tities of new output. 

\ higher price would make the work- 
ing of lower-grade ore profitable enough 
to bring in some expansion of output. 
But no one is anxious to invest the 
large sums needed to increase produc- 
tion materially. The low-grade ore 
would have to keep selling at the higher 
price to make it worth-while to mine. A 
dip in business and prices would turn 
the investment into a loss. 
¢ Scanty Scrap—One place where an 
increase in price would increase the 
supply immediately would be in second 
ary production—copper recovered from 
scrap. 

One of the main reasons that domes- 
tic output of refined copper is staving 
only level is the sharp drop in the flow 
of scrap. 

Mine output managed to rise 5% 
over 1950 during the first eight months 
of 1951. But secondary output dropped 
45% in the same period. On balance, 
crude production remained the same. 

People who have anv scrap believe 
the only way the price can go—if it 
moves at all—is up. The scrap piles 
were completely emptied during 1950 
and early 1951, when there was no 
ceiling. By now a lot of scrap is 
squirreled away in nooks and crannies 
and probably won't show until the price 
of copper goes up. 
¢ New Approach—Subsidies, a wav of 
enticing output that was used in the 
last war, are not being mentioned much 
this time. Instead of outright pavments 
in excess of the going market price, the 
government now has a more sophisti- 
cated method of trving to bring in new 
marginal deposits. 

Through the DMA the government 
pays 50% of the cost of exploration 
for new deposits. ‘To induce copper 
miners to develop new properties, the 
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More women go out and buy Woman’s Day 


than any other magazine in the world* 


ahs 


*3,750,000 average single-copy sales per issue... 
the world’s largest single-copy circulation - on sale at all A&P Stores 


(Advertisement) 





u there hands... 
The towel thats 


ho pleasant to we 


Softer, more absorbent than ordinary paper towels, Scot- 
Tissue Towels make employees feel at home—help build 
better relations. They stay tough when wet because of a 
patented “Duralose’’ treatment and they’re less expensive 
in the long run, because one towel dries both hands. 

Washrooms rank as one of the four most important factors 
in good working conditions—according to a survey of workers 
from 400 plants. Always specify ScotTissue Towels and you'll 
be doing your organization a real favor. For suggestions and 
sample plans on how to improve washrooms generally, call on 
the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘Duralose,’’ ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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. . . imports are running 
about one-third less than 
last year...” 

COPPER SHORTAGE begins on p. 100 


government grants rapid amortization. 
In addition, a long-term contract gives 
a set price for the output. That elim- 
inates the chance that a drop in price 
will leave the producer stranded with 
a high-cost operation. 

Right now DMPA, the high-level 
minerals agency, is dickering with cop- 
per companies to start developing four 
high-cost operations in Arizona—at a 
total cost of about $120-million. 
¢ Steep Pull—It’s an uphill pull. ‘The 
government won't give out figures on 
known reserves of copper now. But 
the amount given in 1945 would last 
less than 30 years at present rates of use. 

The supply is not just dwindling; it 
is steadily becoming poorer in grade. 
In the early 1900's, the content of cop- 
per ore was about 24%. Now it’s run- 
ning less than 1%. 
¢ Look Abroad—What to do? Apart 
from switching into less critical mate- 
rials, there is only one other out. l'or- 
eign sources will have to be depended 
on to an even greater degree. ‘That 
means more American capital invest- 
ment in foreign mines. 

In the race for copper supplies out- 
side this country, the U.S. is wav 
behind. So far this year imports are 
running about one-third less than last 
year’s totals. With imports making up 
about one-third of the country’s con 
sumption of new copper, that would 
put industry in a nutcracker even if the 
war program weren’t expanding. 
¢ Price Problem—The trouble here is 
price. The domestic ceiling price of 
copper is 244¢ a lb. The price on im- 
ports is 274¢ a lb. But even the higher 
price for imports (plus the suspension 
of the 2¢ tariff) is no inducement for 
foreign suppliers. Some lots of the 
metal in foreign trade move at as much 
as 54¢ a lb. 

Right now the U.S. is engaged in an 
international conference seeking stabili- 
zation of the world market price and 
agreement on allocations of total sup- 
plics. But copper men think it un- 
likely that the U.S. will end up with 
any more copper—even if there is an 
agreement. 

They point out that the government 
has long stressed the importance of 
building up European economies. In 
addition to making sure that enough 
copper is available for purely military 
production, each member of any inter- 
national allocations group would have to 
try to get as much copper as possible 
for his own country—for “essential” 
civilian production. 
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TOO PURE TO 


Purity of 99.999%, even in water, costs many 
times as much as vintage champagnes, when ob- 
tained in experimental volumes and by laboratory 
methods. Yet, aided by extensive B&W research, 
many large boilers are now able to produce steam 
with as high a degree of }purity—-at a rate of 16 mil- 
lion tumblersful and more, every hour. 

Guaranteed purity of one part solids per mil- 
lion parts of steam is now standard practice with 
the B&W Cyclone Separator illustrated above. 
This is sufficient to control turbine maintenance 
within high-availability limits. 

Can it be improved? Yes, though undoubt- 
edly removal of the last small fraction of undesir- 
able impurity will be the hardest hurdle yet in the 


Helping Industry Cut Steam Costs Since 1882—through Research, 
Engineering, Equipment, Erection and Maintenance Services. 


race of continuing research on this problem. 

Progress is being made in determining the 
matter and form of impurities carry-over, with 
a view to its further reduction both by chemical . 
treatment and mechanical separation. Laboratory 
samples having as little as 1/100 part impurity per 
million of water—so pure they must be kept in 
plastic bottles to prevent migration of silica from 
glass containers — are now undergoing intensive 
study by B&W. 

This kind of creative research characterizes 
B&W’s broader conception of service. Today, ia 
lab and shop and field, it is discovering the answers 
to tomorrow’s problems in fuel-burning and steam 
generation. 


BABCOCK SF 





MANAGEMENT 





| LINEUP AT HONOLULU’S HICKAM FIELD shows three Bocing-built mainstays of U.S. air power (1. to r.): C-97 Stratofreighter, 600- 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING installed after long strike now helps Boeing’s all-out ... ©PRODUCTION. Jet work put Boeing into. . . 


Few men have had a more discourag- 
ing first day as top boss of a corpora- 


tion than William M. Allen (cover). 
Back on War Work The day he took over as president of 

Boeing Airplane Co. in September, 

1945, the Air Force canceled contracts 


Boeing Booms Again te a on which work had not 


It was a body blow to Boeing. The 
company didn’t have a lick of civilian 
work in its plants or a civilian order on 
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ANALOG COMPUTER manufacture, now a sideline and a peacetime anchor to windward. 


its books. It had known that the war 
pace ($400-million to $600-million a 
vear) wouldn’t last, but it had expected 
a gradual tapering off. 
¢ 25,000 Laid Off—Allen’s first job was 
a nasty one. He had to close Boeing’s 
plants temporarily, lay off 25,000 em- 
ployees at Seattle. 

On top of that, he had to figure out 
in a hurry how to keep his organization 
from disintegrating for lack of work. 
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Allen quickly made one of the deci- 
sions that have characterized him as 
“a man who pulls things together.” The 
day after the Air Force announcement, 
he told a special staff meeting that 
Boeing would start construction at once 


on 50 Stratocruisers, the commercial 
version of the B-50’s and _ Strato- 
freighters (C-97). 

¢ No Orders—It was a gamble. There 
wasn’t a single order to backstop pro- 


DUST COOLS THE SETTING SUN! As the sun 
gets closer to the horizon its rays have to 
pass through more of the earth’s dusty atmos- 
phere. That’s one reason why the sun doesn’t 
feel as hot late in the day as it does at noon. 


CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH FOR O18: Harmful 
abrasive particles are removed from engine 
lubricants and fuels by Air-Maze liquid filters. 
Special “disc” construction provides many 
times more effective filter area than other types.” 
Filter is all-metal. Like new after cleaning. 


MUM’‘S THE WORD! 

Air rushing through 

engine and compres- 

sor intakes often sets 

up disturbing sound 
waves. Air-Maze filter silencers muffle the 
noise, help employees work better, keep the 
neighbors happy. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AIR: 


The Filter Engineers 
LIQUID FILTERS 


OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 





Your products can 
gain ground with 





PISTONS — RINGS — SLEEVES 


When your competition starts making things tough for you, quality- 
wise, it’s time to let Sealed Power help bolster your side. Sealed 
Power engineers are eager to play on your team—and Sealed Power 
Piston Rings, Pistons, and Sleeves are helping hundreds of manu- 
factured products make husky gains! 

Sealed Power offers you more than forty years of successful ex- 
perience. Sealed Power products are used as original equipment by 
manufacturers of more than 80% of all makes of passenger cars and 
commercial engines. 

If you make anything that uses a cylinder-piston combination, it 
will pay you to consider Sealed Power.:A partial list of such prod- 
ucts includes diesel engines, compressors, hydraulic hoists, power 
mowers, outboard motors, air-conditioning equipment, and road 
machinery. 

Let us show you what we have done for dozens of industries out- 
side the automotive field! Write to us in detail about your exact 
requirements. Give us an opportunity to help you make your good 
equipment even better! 

SEALED POWER CORPORATION 


Main office and factory—Muskegon, Michigan. Factories at St. Johns, Mich. and Rochester, Ind. 


Best for every industrial use 


Scaled Fower 


PISTON RINGS - PISTONS 
CYLINDER SLEEVES 





“... Streamlining personnel 
so it could compete .. .” 
BOEING begins on p. 106 


duction. But Allen was willing to bet 
that customers could be found for this 
commercial airliner that would be years 
ahead of anything flying then. (The 
Douglas DC-6 and Lockheed’s Con- 
stellation weren’t ready yet.) 

He was right. Within a year, Boeing 
had orders for 55 Stratocruisers (Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways, United Airlines, 
Pan American, and Northwest Airlines). 
The company lost $13.5-million on the 
deal, but it held its organization to- 
gether. 

Now, six years later, Boeing is flying 
high, thanks to the defense emergency. 
It delivered the last of its Stratocruisers 
in 1950. Production today is again 
100% military. The company has a 
backlog of $1-billion in government 
orders. Employment is touching 50,000. 
¢ Spreading Out—Expansion is the big 
problem. Boeing next weck will begin 
construction of an $800,000 jig-erection 
building at Seattle. Another $1.4-mil- 
lion will go for a supersonic wind tun- 
nel; $6-million has been set aside for 
equipment. Estimate of current expan- 
sion costs: $15-million. 

Production already is booming. At 
its Wichita (Kan.) plant (owned mostly 
by the government), jet-propelled B-47 
medium bombers are coming off the 
line (others are being made by Douglas 
and Lockheed). Boeing also is deliver- 
ing an updated version of the Strato- 
freighter that can be converted quickly 
into a cargo ship, troop transport, hos- 
pital plane, or refueling tanker. 

Before the year is out, the Seattle 
plant is due to complete the first of 
two experimental B-52’s, the six-jet 
heavv bomber. The Air Force has 
placed mass production orders. 
¢ Veteran—F'or Allen and Boeing alike, 
this all-out production program is the 
payoff for a hectic postwar period. 

Allen himself had no illusions about 
what was immediately ahead when he 
took the job in 1945. He had been 
around Boeing a long time. The son 
of a Montara mining engineer, he 
graduated from the University of Mon- 
tana, then went to Harvard Law School. 
After he got out in 1925, he chose 
Seattle to practice and became company 
counsel for Boeing. He held that job 
for 20 years, 14 of it as a director. In 
1944 he was offered the presidency on 
the death of Philip G. Johnson, an 
original member of the Boeing organ- 
ization who rose to the top as a pro- 
duction expert. Allen refused. 

Months later a directors’ committee 
hadn’t found anybody that suited them. 
So near the end of the war Allen took 
the job. He still didn’t want it; his 
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To the Executive Planning for TOMORROW... 


$e You're looking into your own future when you 
look into this refrigerator . .. with its many exciting 
aluminum features. For whatever you manufacture, 
sooner or later you, too, are going to take advantage of 
aluminum, the modern, versatile metal. 


Starred in the composite refrigerator pictured above 
are some of the aluminum features found in today’s 
leading makes. You can readily see why aluminum is 
the preferred metal. ¢ Here is a completely aluminum 
evaporator and ice-trays for fast heat transfer. ¢ Alumi- 
num tubing that is rust and corrosion proof. One-piece 
aluminum shelves color-anodized for lasting beauty. 
Meat pan:: and crispers with non-peeling, non-cracking, 
non-chipprng finishes. ¢ A non-toxic aluminum butter 
keeper ...so easy to clean, 


Profit tomorrow by planning with aluminum today! 
Supplies of bauxite ore, ample for generations, plus 
expanding aluminum production facilities assure a 
steadily mounting supply of tomorrow’s main metal 
... at a consistently low price. 


Reynolds Aluminum Specialists are now working with 
many companies on their future designs. They will 
be glad to work with your designers to assure you 
of the maximum benefits of aluminum. 


Call the nearest Reynolds office, listed under “Alumi- 
num” in your classified telephone directory. Or, write 
to Reynolds Metals Company, 2585 South Third Street, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


eeervreeeeeoeeeree ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesd 


: and to the Man in Charge of 
; TODAY’S PRODUCTION! 


Do you have a defense contract that specifies aluminum? To 


eliminate production problems, acquaint yourself with the 
accepted production techniques for fabricating aluminum. 
Write for complete list of Reynolds technical books covering 
every phase of fabrication. And for special development 
problems, take advantage of Reynolds’ staff of trained alumi- 


num specialists. 


e@eeneeeeveeaeee 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 











FIRE SAFETY WITH SAVINGS FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 























These bakery plants get safety-plus, 
with Fire Protection by Ziomatc’ Sorinklow 


Here listed are but a few of the nation’s leading bakery products man- 


ufacturers who are safeguarding lives, property and—saving money, through 
the investment of absolute Yjmmatie’ Sounklerv fire protection: 


Consult the 
classified section 
of your telephone 

directory for our 
nearest repre- 
sentative, or call 
of wire us 
collect. 


American Stores Company - 


Burny Brothers, Inc. 
Capital Bakeries, Inc. 


George E. Drake Baking Co. 


Finney’s Holsum Bakery 
Gordon Baking Company 
Hathaway Bakeries 
Hathaway Bakeries 
Holsum Bakeries, Inc. . 
Johnson Biscuit Company 
Kern's Bakery 

McGough Bakeries Corp. 
Pacific Cracker Company 
Purity Bakeries, Inc. 

Purity Baking Company 
Schwebel Baking Company 
United Cooperative Society 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Greenville, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Tampa, Fla, 

Sioux City, lowa 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Rockford, III. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Adequate fire protection is essential to the economic operation of any food 


products plant and—the same is true for all types of industrial, commercial and insti- 


tutional properties. 


Our field representative will be happy to prepare a fire protection analysis for your 
consideration. Then, you'll be able to see at first hand, why Qilomitie Sorinklers 
are universally recognized as an important investment today . . . welcomed protection 


tomorrow—next week—next year—or whenever they are needed. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


FIRST IN FIRE 


DEVELOPMENT 


ENGINEERING 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


‘Mcyrinkh 


PROTECTION 


MANUFACTURE 


INSTALLATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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” _.. developments made on 
what today would be a 
shoestring . . .” 

BOEING begins on p. 106 


law practice paid better, and he knew 
there were headaches ahead. That first 
bleak day in Septembe~ proved he was 
right about the headaches 


|. Preserving the Cadres 


Allen’s first problem was to keep the 
Bocing organization alive and healthy 
when the government turned off the 
tap on military orders. He made a 
start on this with his long-shot decision 
to build Stratocruisers. It held the com- 
pany together for the time being, but 
Allen knew there wouldn’t be enough 
civilian business to staff the kind of 
organization the company needed. 

World War II had converted aircraft 
manufacturing from a minor to a major 
industry. But it had done a great deal 
more than that. By the end of the war, 
the product had become so complex 
that it required an_ outsize, highly 
integrated setup. 

Boeing had that kind of engincering 
skill at its command—provided it could 
figure out a way to pay the bills without 
big-scale military orders. 

From the very beginning, Boeing had 
been known as an “engineering com- 
pany.” When William E. Boeing, a 
rich man’s son with a whim for aviation, 
put together his first plane in 1916, he 
began the company’s long record of 
firsts—an improved seaplane called the 
B. & W. 

To help him and his partner, C. Con- 
rad Westervelt, Boeing hired two voung 
engineering students—Phil Johnson 
(later president) and Claire L. Egtvedt, 
now board chairman. 

With this nucleus, Boeing built 
trainer planes and flying boats in World 
War I. After the armistice, Bocing got 
its first taste of peacetime doldrums. 
To keep going it made sea sleds and 
bedroom furniture—the last time Boeing 
stepped completely outside the aviation 
field. 

In 1921 came the first major airplane 
order—111 observation planes. For six 
years, Boeing worked exclusively on mil- 
itary orders for the U.S. and foreign 
countries. 

e Firsts—That gave Boeing its first 
jump on the industry. It led all through 
the twenties and early thirties in new 
developments. Here are some of its 
firsts: 

e An all-welded steel frame in place 
of wood (1923). 

e An all-metal monoplane with re- 
tractable landing gear (1930). 

e A twin-engine all metal transport, 
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They'll dig in at the start... 
and be there at the finish! 


HETHER it’s a tractor on a truck-farm or a bulldozer 
leveling a military airstrip—it has to be built to 
take a beating! 

Providing the perfect surface protection for either of 
these mechanical marvels is only one of the many 
problems solved successfully by Industrial Finishes 
Specialists. 

Think of the 24-hour pounding taat a military bull- 
dozer must take! All the elements combine to fight it— 
wind, rain, sun, salt water and driving dust. Only a 
highly specialized, amazingly durable finish could stand 
such a beating. 

It takes equal skill to prepare the finish for a farm 
tractor. It not only must stand up day after day—it 
must stand up year after year! 

And it is the finish that adds long life to this machine 
—just as it does to practically everything. So, check the 
finish on each article you buy for your home, or for your 
business office! It is the finish that makes the difference! 








For manufacturers only: Whether you are 
producing civilian or defense goods, you’ll 
find it pays to constantly consult with an 
Industrial Finishes Specialist. He’s the tech- 
nically-trained, sales and preduction-minded 
representative of your Industrial Finishes 
Supplier. He can solve application problems, 
perhaps cut production costs, increase the 
efficiency of your products. Remember... 
more and more of your customers start buying 
with the finish in mind! 





©1951, NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 








Theres No Gage Th Measure kk. 


Two men may work to the same blueprint ... use the same 
tools — and yet only one piece of work will bear the mark of the 
craftsman. Here, perhaps, he took an extra minute... there 
he worked with unusual care ... here memory and heart and 
hand left their marks. Wherein lies the difference? One man 
works because it’s his livelihood . . . the craftsman because it’s 
his life. 


The Principal Product of Taft-Peirce Is Skill 
Taft-Peirce is, basically, a contract manufacturer. We place the 
trained skills of the world’s finest craftsmen at your command. 
With these men . . . with 1500 machine tools . . . and a staff of 
experienced engineers, we can design and build a single part or 
set up and operate a complete production line for a complicated 
product. 


Naturally our 450,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing area and 1500 machine tools are 
pretty busy these days. But contract manufacturing is our regular line of 


business. It always has been. It will be tomorrow. Maybe we can be of service 
to you — especially if it is a long term project. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


fe TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


eeie The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 





“ .°. aircraft industry has 


to be kept healthy. . .” 


BOEING begins on p. 106 


the Boeing 247 (1932). This one intro- 
duced the automatic pilot and de-icing 
equipment. (To Boeing the 247 was 
also a “last”: It was the last commercial 
transport on which it turned a profit.) 

In 1939 Boeing marketed the first 
pressurized-cabin passenger plane—the 
Stratoliner. It was an outgrowth of its 
famed B-17 Flying Fortress, the first 
four-engined bomber. 

But Boeing’s prewar developments 

were made on what today would be a 
shoe-string for any big-time aircraft 
manufacturer. About the time Boeing 
began work on its B-17, it was down 
to 800 people. Today the enginecring 
department alone has 5,200—with 3,450 
graduate engineers. 
e Engineers—Bocing figures 16.5% of 
its current payroll goes to engineering 
personnel—from fresh graduates to a 
flock of Ph.D.’s. And _ engineering 
doesn’t pay off when there isn’t any 
production behind it 

In 1947 Allen told the President’s 
Air Policy (Finletter) Committee that 
a minimum payroll of 13,000 was 
needed for a well-balanced organization 
that could produce up-to-date heavy 
bombers when needed. The other day, 
he said the 1947 figure is far too low 
for the B-+7 and B-52. 

As Allen put it: “You can’t turn this 
business on and off like a spigot. You 
have to have continuity.” 

Right now, the defense program is 
providing continuity. 


ll. Cutting Payroll Costs 


Near the start of the postwar up- 
swing, Allen decided to have a show- 
down on his second big problem—high 
costs. In 1948 an Air Force official 
reckoned that Boeing’s costs were the 
highest in the industry. 

The reason: a labor contract that put 
a premium on seniority. After the war, 
when cutbacks became necessary, Boe- 
ing found its hands were tied. Seniority, 
not ability, was what determined a 
man’s job. Senior employees got a 30- 
day trial on any job in the shop. 
Workers with ability were “bumped” 
down into jobs that didn’t utilize their 
skill. 

‘Talks began early in 1947. Next year, 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists asked for a pay hike. Allen said 
no, insisted the seniority clause be 
changed. The union struck. Later the 
strike was declared illegal, and Allen 
opened his Seattle plant, asking the 
foremen to join management’s fight. 
¢ Program—Most of them returned 
The union finally gave up after five 
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months. Then Allen set out to 
strengthen his management team—from 
assistant foremen to top command. His 
rounded program now includes: 

¢ A rating system for everyone in 
the plant. Supervisors have the say on 
promotions and placements. 

e An incentive system covering 
2,000 employes (including top brass). 
Last year the company set aside $1,400,- 
000 for distribution in 1951 in cash and 
stock. Supervisors share profits (any- 
where from 7% to 22% of annual sal- 
ary) based on a rating system of fair, 
good, excellent, sometimes outstanding. 
The plan started out as a 6% (before 
taxes) pool for 300 officers and em- 
ploves that Boeing wanted to keep its 
hands on. After the strike, Allen ex- 
tended it to the supervisors who had 
gone along with management during 
the trouble. 

Allen’s policies have paid off. Since 
the new contract (minus the severe 
seniority clause) was signed in 1950, 
there has been only one grievance. It 
was withdrawn after investigation. 


lll. Cushions for the Future 


Bocing is pretty sure that both its 
postwar problems are behind it now. 
Defense orders are likely to continue 
for a long time. And Washington ofh- 
cials generally agree that the aircraft 
industry has to be kept healthy. That 
should give Allen the “continuity” 
Boeing needs. 

As for costs, Boeing’s record has im- 
proved ever since the IAM strike was 
won. In 1950 Bocing netted its fattest 
earnings—$10-million. That was 3.52% 
of sales, more than double 1948 or 
1949. This vear won’t be so good, 
chiefly because of higher taxes, faster 
amortization, and lower profits on gov- 
emmment orders. 

If defense business slips, Boeing has 
a number of projects to keep it busy. 
One is a guided missile program that 
can have peacetime applications. An- 
other is a jet transport, now on the 
drawing boards. 
¢ Computer—On top of that, Allen has 
given the go-ahead on a couple of side 
products, both offshoots of aviation. 
They are: (1) an analog computer and 
(2) a gas turbine engine. 

The pint-sized electronic computer 
was built by Boeing to solve multi-equa- 
tion calculus problems for the guided 
missile work. Now Boeing is selling 
models ($5,250 each) to other aircraft 
manufacturers and universities. 

Boeing’s gas turbine business started 
when it made a couple of small jet 
engines for experimental bomber work. 
The engines were so good the Navy has 
ordered them for operating generators 
in its mine-sweepers. Boeing itself put 
one in a big over-the-road truck, expects 
to find a market in that field. 
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® 
VIRGO pescates, 


DESANDS AND CLEANS METALS 
+o IN 15 MINUTES 


You can clean most steels and alloys quickly, simply, cheaply—by using 
Virgo Descaling Salt or Virgo Molten Cleaner in the Hooker Process. 


@ Forms Treated—Rod, tube, strip, sheet, bar, castings, forgings, fabri- 
cated parts. 
@ Results—Chemically clean surface. No pitting or etching. No base 
metal loss. Full dimensional stability. 
@ The Process—Dip in molten Virgo Salt bath loosens scale, rust, sand, 
dirt, and grease. 
Water quench, quick acid dip, final hose-off. 
@ Who Uses It—Steel producers, foundries, automotive manufacturers, 
fabricators, parts suppliers. Names on request. 
Send for details on how this rapid process multiplies many times your 
metal cleaning capacity per dollar invested, and breaks cleaning-finish- 
ing bottle-necks to help you process and deliver goods faster. The process 
can be applied to economical cleaning of critical alloys, and salvage of 
parts and equipment. Write on your business letterhead for Bulletin 25. 
When writing, please indicate the nature of your cleaning problem. 


From Ahe Salt of Lhe Earth 400 KER 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY Mla! i/H:1 85 


21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. * Wilmington, Calif. * Tacoma, Wash. 





CHLORINE © CAUSTIC SODA © MURIATIC ACID and 100 other useful chemicals for industry 
113 








WORKHORSE OF INDUSTRY... 


Its granddaddy was a ponderous bi-polar Percheron that weighed hundreds of pounds... 
and cost hundreds of dollars more for the same horsepower. Yet this little miracle of 
efficiency runs for years without attention . . . has only one moving part. Today, motors 
are being built that operate safely in dusty, dirty, even explosive atmospheres. 


HOW MANY MINDS... 


How many nimble minds gave their ingenious best to make these improvements possible? 
Physicists, chemists, metallurgists, electrical and production engineers, designers, 
machinists . . . these and a thousand others contributed to the breeding 

of this alert little workhorse of industry. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Pulling together toward a worth-while goal is a work method uniquely American. Here, 
every art, every science, every human skill has the incentive and the opportunity to add 
its bit of invention or insight to the greater whole. 

America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communications is the function, is the unique contribution of the 
American business press . . . a great company of specially edited magazines 
devoted to the specialized work areas of men who want to manage better, 
design better, manufacture better, research better, sell better. 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System, 
As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, 

interpreting, reporting . . . on making sure that every worth-while idea reaches 

interested people quickly and regularly. 

As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to business publications to keep 
abreast of what’s new in ideas, methods and processes as reported by the editors and in 
products, materials and services provided by the advertisers. 

As publishers, we make our advertising pages available for your communications with the 
people who make up your markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. M'CRAW HILL am 
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bosist O00... 
the Box with the wings 


For Mailing Box Economy 


yrapping 


J 
No Tying 
Wo Taping 


65 Sizes in Stock 
For immediate delivery 


THE 
Mason CO. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


Catalog and price list on request 


EFFICIENT PICKLING 
WITH 


Rodine~ 


PICKLING ACID INHIBITORS 


SAVES ACID 
SAVES, STEEL 
SAVES MONEY 


Use “RODINE” for im- 
proved pickling and 
increased production! 


“RODINE” meets Government 
Specification No. U.S.N. 51-42. 


Write for Descriptive Folde: 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


(ER PENNA 





OLD AGE 


Should the aging worker automatically go out to pasture at a 


THE PROBLEMS: certain age? Or should his retirement date be keyed to his mental 


THE STUDENTS: 


Delegates to the Second International Gerontological Congress. 
Left to right: Curtis Gallenbeck of Inland Steel; Mrs. Elizabeth 


What if a Worker Isn't Old 


“It isn’t dificult to demonstrate to 
an employee that his physical condition 
has reached a point where he can no 
longer perform his duties; but it’s next 
to impossible to demonstrate that his 
mental deterioration makes retirement 
necessary for the good of business.” 

Delegates at the Second Interna- 
tional Gerontological Congress, which 
wound up in St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 15, 
were pretty much in accord on that 


point. They also agreed that handling 
the aging worker is a kid-glove propo- 
sition, and no job for the amateur. 

¢ 53 Nations Participate—The Con- 
gress was sponsored by the International 
Assn. of Gerontological Societies, the 
Gerontological Society, Inc., and the 
American Geriatrics Society; it was at- 
tended by representatives of 53 na- 
tions. Dr. E. V. Cowdry, research pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Washington (St. 
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and physical capacity? Should retirement come suddenly, or should the employee be eased 
into it? What can the employer do to help him adjust to a life of leisure? 


UNIVERSAL 
DRUM TRUCK 


Breckinridge of the University of Chicago; L. S. Barrus of Cleveland Twist Drill Co.; and 
Wilbur J. Cohen, technical adviser to Social Security Administration. 


at His Retirement Age? 


Louis) School of Medicine, presided. 


The general themes: a swing away 


from a fixed retirement age (65 or any 
other); flexible rather than 
tirements; and __ individual 
plans for handling retirement. 


|. The Over-all Look 


Probably the most attention-getting 
analysis of the older worker problem 
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fixed re- 
industry 


was given in the University of Chicago’s 
recent Survey of Employment Prob- 
lems for Older Workers. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Breckinridge, director of the sur- 
vey group, told the congress that the 
survey had unearthed substantial evi- 
dence that industry trends towards 
keeping the older worker on the job 
as long as he wants, or is able. 
Purpose of the university's survey 
was to find out how companies in a 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 


Ta -10-Wrel ire) 
Please send free 56 page catalog “Colson 
Materials-Handling Trucks”. 














THE ANSWER TO 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


PROBLEMS... 





.-eAND THE ANSWER 
STORAGE PR 


FOR LARGE BUSINESS 


To 
OBLEMS 


FOR SMALL BUSINESS* FOR ALL BUSINESS! 


The Generalift Pallet Box is new... 


it has hada 


truly amazing acceptance among practically all 
types of manufacturers! It sharply reduces costs be- 
cause one workman, fork-lift truck, and Generalift 


Pallet Box, do the work of many! If 


you are in- 


terested in sharply cutting your materials han- 
dling and storage costs, write today for complete 
information on this versatile container. 


WE WILL MAIL FREE COPY OF “THE GENERAL BO 
This colorful booklet illustrates and 
describes the many advantages of © 
the Generalift Pallet Box. We will 

be glad to mail upon request. 


General 


BOX COMP 


x” 


ANY 


born Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 





[x++4*] 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: 


Alt TYPES OF Cincinnati, Denville, N. in » Detroit, East St. Peer Kansas City, Louisville, 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINE 


Genera! 
Nailed 
Box 


Milwaukee, Sheboyga ° 





| Box Company, Inc., 


RS Houston, Dallas « eae Box «sai of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss. 


Genero! General 


ol 
Corrugofed Clested All-Bound Pallet and 
Box Corrugated Box Pallet 
Container Box 


Generolift 


General 
Wotkins- 
Type 

Ox 





wide variety of industries are using their 
older workers; how they handle their re- 
tirements; how they are preparing them 
for retirement; and what their attitude 
is toward hiring older workers. 

¢ Lineup—Of the 83 companies par- 
ticipating, 37 have no fixed retirement 
age; 49 have little or no restriction on 
the hiring age; and 10 have commit- 
tees to determine worker-employability 
after 65. A surprising number of com- 
panies are wrestling with the problem 
of the right time for an employee to 
retire. Doctors point out that indi- 
vidual differences in aging are such 
that one worker may be 100% able to 
continue on his job at 65 or 70, while 
another may show signs of failing at 
60, or even earlier. But that raised an- 
other problem: How can you keep one 
man on after 65 when another is re- 
tired at that age? 

Although no one company claimed 
to have the perfect answer, the most 
popular ways around those problems 
were: 

¢ To reassign 
less taxing job. 

e To decrease the number of 
hours the older worker puts in. 

The survey also looked into the use 
of committees to determine retirement 
dates for individual workers. One firm, 
for example, regards 65 as the proper 
age, but an emplovee can ask a board 
of directors to review his case and be 
given annual extensions of employment. 
¢ Gradual Approach—Another com- 
panv favors a gradual approach to re- 
tirement. At 65, emplovees can either 
retire or work half-time until they are 
70. Another emplover gives a month’s 
leave in a worker's 65th vear, two 
months the next, and three months 
the third. The worker almost always 
retires in his 68th vear because, by then, 
his salary has shrunk to less than his 
pension. 

Many companies try to interest the 
worker, before he retires, in crafts, 
hobbies, and civic affairs—or to plan 
self-employment projects for him, get 
him another job, or even help him set 
up his own business. 


ll. The Flexible System 


A number of company representa- 
tives discussed their specific programs. 
One was L. S. Barrus, assistant to the 
president of Cleveland ‘Twist Drill Co. 
About 25% of the company’s work 
force has been on the pavroll for 25 
years or more, which gives the company 

larger-than-average number of older 
workers. Barrus said that many of the 
workers have come to identify them- 
selves closely with the company, and 
sudden retirement comes as a shock. 
¢ Flexibility—Cleveland Twist uses a 
flexible retirement system. All em- 
ployees 50 years and over are entitled 


the worker to a 
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We’re Particular about our 


PLASTICIZER ‘Prescriptions’ too! 


A. a matter of fact, we probably go the old pharmacists one better 
when it comes to being exacting about making Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers. For, 
as a basic, integrated producer of coal chemicals—many of which are used 
by America’s great plastics and rubber industries—we have the advantage of 
controlling the quality and uniformity of our plasticizers from 
coal to finished product . . . an advantage that assures you greater economy and 
ease of use in your plastics formulations. 

When you think of dependable plasticizers, think of Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers 
—one member of a growing family of basic chemical products which 
serve the nation’s industry and agriculture. 
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* DilsoOctyl Phthalate 

* DiOctyl Phthalate 
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to periodic physical examinations on 
company time, and free. Barrus says it 


Yo u are j oo ic i mn .S a & means longer work-life for the employee 


since many unsuspected conditions 


such as diabetes or high blood pressure 
J o ad | € o ee are detected—and the worker can 
switch to a lighter job. 
Sleeve Bearings _At 65, an employee starts to receive 
his pension whether he works or re- 
% tires. A few months prior to 65, he 
on the job has an interview with the personnel 
manager. If the employee wants to 
continue working, and is in good health, 
the company agrees—and he’s given a 
year’s extension. The same interview 
is repeated every year until he eventu- 
ally retires. 
¢ Too Much Planning—Barrus thinks 
there’s a lot of overemphasis on the 
need for planning for retirement. Some 
of the best-adjusted retired men ap- 
parently have never read the book: 
They'd done no planning ahead, had 
few outside interests, and blanched at 


the idea of a hobby. 
Ill. Shift to Lighter Job 


Curtis Gallenbeck, supervisor of in- 
dustrial relations research at Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago, discussed shifting 
the worker in heavy industry to an- 
other job when he gets older. The 
problem there is determining which is 
the best job to shift him to. 

He criticized the instruments used 
to determine the psychological measure- 
ments of the industrial worker. He 
feels that too many of them were built 
around elementary students in psy- 
chology with a mean age of 20. 


IV. Union Views 





The unions got in a few licks, too. 
. Willard E. Solenberger, program con- 
Bonnson Seen enenas sultant of United Auto Workers-CIO 


are designed for specific jobs Social Security Dept. (Detroit), was 
—to help some shaft turn against a flexible retirement age—that 
freely. They are machined is, as long as the decision was up to 


: : : management. He suggested a joint 
an peecer dimensions and fit sielgiinesvtnaed sone to pass on an 
perfectly. You'll find them employee’s ability to perform his job 
in all kinds of equipment— after a certain age. 

automotive, electrical. indus- Solomon Barkin, director of research, 
: ener Textile Workers Union of America 
trial. Johnson Bearings are (CIO), came up with a new thought: 
stocked by distributors from Why can’t jobs be redesigned for the 
coast to coast—or made to aged workers? Special emphasis should 


customers’ specifications. be placed on designing machines that 
are casy for older people to operate. 


Other speakers pointed out that 
Western nations are facing a rapidly 
aging population. Therefore, they must 
work out ways to use older workers. 
Wilbur J. Cohen, technical adviser to 
the Social Security Administration, 
countered that the United States has 
completely reversed its policy in the 
720 South Mill Street | 8 ge Bearing past 15 years. hh oe . mig 4 

: leadauarter: ing as many older workers on the job 
NEW CASTLE, PA. (Gai ening ge a pomible. , 
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Gas Refrigerators Face New Hazard 
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HEADLINES like these in New York City newspapers prompted a program whereby . . . 


Servel Bucks Bad Publicity 


Company is trying a desperate expedient to save 


peoples’ lives, protect its trade 


name. Its offer: to replace all 


old Servels in New York with new ones at wholesale price. 


For the past year New York City has 
been a rough spot for Servel. Carbon 
monoxide poisoning from gas refrigera- 
tors took a mounting toll in lives. The 
fact that gas ranges and other appli- 
ances took a mucn bigger toll didn’t 
help Servel. The finger kept pointing 
back at it as the big brand name in- 
volved. 

For the past 10 months Servel has 
worked fiercely at the problem. For the 
most part this work was behind the 
scenes. But it didn’t cure the situation. 
So two weeks ago Servel decided to 
take rigorous action. 

In full-page ads in the New York 
papers it said it would replace at whole- 
sale prices any Serve] that was 15 vears 
old or older in the area. At the same 
time, it did some finger pointing of its 
own—at “‘the utility serving these areas.” 
That could only be Consolidated Edi- 
son Ce. of New York, the utility that 
furnishes gas and electricity to the re- 
gion. The utility, said Servel, had 
“abandoned” the responsibilities to pro- 
vide service for gas appliance users. 
¢ Simmering—This move, late in the 
day, laid bare the factors at work in a 
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situation that has been simmering for 
10 years. The ingredients are peculiar 
to New York, but the problem they 
posed for Servel could happen to any 
company marketing a product that in- 
advertently can hurt the consumer. 
Here are major factors under the sur- 
face: 

eA long-smouldering feud over 
the responsibility for servicing house- 
hold appliances. 

e The housing situation in New 
York, combined with rent controls. 

Servel says, and the Gas Appliance 

Manufacturers Assn. concurs, that this 
area is the one major spot in the coun- 
try where the utility does not provide 
service for the appliances it supplies 
with gas or does not at least assume 
responsibility for the caliber of service 
offered. 
¢ Background—From 1926 to 1938, 
says Servel, all gas refrigerators in the 
New York area were sold, installed, and 
serviced by six gas utilities, including 
what is now Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York. In 1938 Con Ed went 
out of the business of selling appliances, 
and Servel took over, as far as its own 








MACHINE 
TOOL COMPANY 


HUDSON MASS ULSLA 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 





KEY-TOTER 


To Win and Hold 
Business Friends 
At Xmas — for All Year 


Zipper key case with 6 swivel hooks. 
Genuine pigskin lined with suede leather. 
License pocket. 2 blade penknife. Triple Cut nail file. 


$ t 85* including 4 line 
e gold imprint 
in lots of 100, Less in quantities. 


Write for new catalog 
and prices of more thon 
100 top selections for Xmas giving. 
*plus 13% Fed. Tox 


ADVERTISING LEATHER 
SPECIALTY CO., INC. 


302 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N.Y 











SIZING UP 
PEOPLE 


Just Published 


Shows how to size - people—their personality, 
1. intelligence, and ability. Gives specific help on 
determining how people differ on grading 
human abilities, such as general 
intelligence, mechanical and engi 
neering aptitudes, ete >: ee 
estimating trustworthiness, 
etc. Shows how glands af- 
fect the personality, how 
aptitude tests are heipful, 
how human abilities can be 
best used in business, etc.— 
with countless examples 
taken from business and in- 
dustry 


nai 
Eleanor C. Laird. 270 pages, 
47 illys., $3.75 











BASIC METHODS 
OF MARKETING 
RESEARCH 


Just Published 


Covers the practices of successful market re- 
2. search, emphasizing the important underlying 
principles and discussing the scientific method. 
Deals with sampling, with particular emphasis on 
the problems of sampling human populations. Cov- 
ers the psychologica) aspects of getting answers 
from respondents and how to administrate and 
supervise a marketing research progrs an. By James 
H. Lorie, Assoc. Prof. of Mktg., and Harry 
joberts, Asst. Prof. of ag ‘both ot Sniv: 
of Chicago. 453 pages, 4 illus. .00 














FOOD MARKETING 


3 A thorough, comprehensive 
coverage of food marketing 
and merchandising, written by 22 
recognized experts in the field. 
Separates this tremendous indus- 
try into its most easily understood 
working parts, describes them ac- 
curately, shows how they work and 
why. Discusses many phases svch 
as chain-store merchandising, dis- 
, wagon route selling, public 
relations, packaging for the mass 
market, cooperative store practices, 
etc. Edited by Paul Sayres, Presi- 
dent, Paul Sayres Co., Inc., N. Y. 
325 pages, 27 illus., $5.00 








ADVERTISING 
PSYCHOLOGY 
AND RESEARCH 


Just Published 


4 ows the fund is of tying be- 
* hind successful advertising. Makes use of case 
histories to give you a practical, scientific approach 
to advertising, based on consumer research and the 
principles of psychology. Covers the field from psy- 
chological objectives in advertising . through ad- 
vertising appeals and copy themes to measure- 
ments of advertising effect, evaluation of media 
. ete. By sure Blaine Lucas, Chairman 
f Mktg., Y. U., and Steuart H. Britt, 
Dir. of Personne, Dh 2, Erickson. Inc. 765 pages. 
123 iltus., $6.50 














SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


MoGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 
Send me book(s) checked below for 16 days ar 
nation on approval. In 10 days I wi emit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery, and re 
turn unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay for de 
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products were concerned. Some 10 
year ago Con Ed told appliance manu- 
facturers that it was cutting out free 
servicing. By 1944, says Servel, Con Ed 
was out of the service business to all 
intents and purposes. (Independent 
service companies have filled the gap 
left by Con Ed.) 

Servel argues that only a utility knows 
where all the refrigerators are. The 
utility knows the problems and dangers 
inherent in the use of gas—problems 
quite unlike those of appliances op- 
erated by electricity. 

On its side, Con Ed says that it has 
never gone out of the servicing busi- 
ness. It will still come in an emergency 
and cut the gas off. Harland Forbes, 
executive vice-president of the com- 
pany, says that utility servicing is not 
the answer. Deaths have also occurred 
in areas not serviced by Con Ed. 
¢ Acute Problem—The question of re- 
sponsibility has still to be thrashed out. 
But there’s more agreement on the sec- 
ond major factor in the situation: the 
housing setup in New York. Conges- 
tion, dangerous arrangements of appli- 
ances in the apartments made the 
hazard more hazardous. On top of it 
all, rent controls have hardened land- 
lords’ hearts. Replacements were slower, 
old appliances have gone .unchecked. 

Just how acute the situation is, the 
city Health Dept. figures show. During 
1950 the New York area (including 
Brooklyn, which is outside Con Ed’s 
territory) reported 113 deaths from car- 
bon monoxide. Refrigerators were re- 
sponsible for 13; gas ranges for 65. 

In May of this year, the city Health 
Dept. undertook a large-scale survey of 
gas-burning appliances in Manhattan 
(BW—Mav5’51,p26). Since then, it 
has inspected 22,933 apartments in 
9,635 buildings. It found 11,376 faulty 
and defective gas appliances—1,139 so 
faulty that they were shut down. 

Of that 11,376, gas refrigerators ac- 
counted for 2,263. The department 
closed down 437 of these. Gas ranges 
accounted for 8,277, of which 647 were 
shut down. 

The problem was not a new one. 
The Health Dept. pointed out last 
week that from 1940 through 1949 
there were 2,442 similar deaths. 

e Save Lives First—This was the situa- 
tion that was handed Servel last No- 
vember. The problem: What to do? 

“Our primary object,” says W. Paul 
Jones, Servel president, “was to save 
lives.” 

The company started out with ad- 
vertisements warning the user to check 
his appliances. It put on an_all- 
out camnaign to educate the some 300 
independent service companies in New 
York. Now, to qualify as a servicer for 
Servel, every employee of the company 
must pass a rigorous test, in a course 
under Servel instructors. Last June it 


notified gas companies in New York 
City that after Sept. 1 it would supply 
no more parts for the obsolete water- 
cooled models—except in cases where 
utilities had service contracts with 
owners. 

¢ Cost to Servel—All this meant money. 
The company has already spent $500,- 
000 on its advertising and training 
courses. The offer to replace refriger- 
ators at wholesale will be costly, too. 
The wholesale price is 25% below the 
retail. Of this the manufacturer will 
absorb 10%, the distributor 10%, and 
the retailer 5%. Since Servel owns the 
New York distributor, it will soak up 
20% of the lost margin. 

It could mean production a. 
besides. New York goes in for small- 
sized refrigerators to fit into apartments; 
the general trend is to big ones. That 
could upset the schedule at the Evans- 
ville (Ind.) plant. But that doesn’t faze 
Jones. “Our job is to get those old 
refrigerators out,” he says. 

While there is some criticism that 
Servel might have begun its program 
sooner, city officials have only the high- 
est praise for the job the company has 
done. Assistant Health Commissioner 
Jerome Trichter says, “Without any 
legal obligation, Servel really dug in.” 
¢The Replacement Market — The 
whole episode has been a spur to some 
other notable developments at Servel— 
developments that would have come in 
the long run, anyway, but that got new 
impetus from the crisis. 

One is that there will be a new stress 
on the replacement market in refriger- 
ators. “It hasn’t happened before,” 
Jones says, “because you don’t parade 
your refrigerator up and down the street 
in front of your neighbors the way you 
do an auto. It stays in the kitchen and, 
as long as it does its job, you don’t 
care how it looks.” 

Undoubtedly the furor over gas re- 
frigerators was one reason why Servel 
this summer brought out a line of 
electric refrigerators, which only differ 
from Servel’s gas refrigerators in that 
they use electric heating elements. 
This, too, would have come anyway, 
Jones says. There are too many mar- 
kets where gas isn’t available that 
Servel would like to be in on. 

Finally, Servel has taken a second 
look at the market potential. It esti- 
mates that the market is 80% to 85% 
saturated. You can work the obsoles- 
cence angle up to a point, but people 
won’t turn in their refrigerators every 
year. So Servel hopes to do for its 
product what radio set makers did for 
theirs: Get it scattered around the 
house. Why not, Jones says, have a 
small refrigerator for the bedroom, for 
bedtime snacks? Or for the front porch? 
Or a portable one for automobile trips? 
Some of these are on the boards at 
Servel’s plants right now. 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Department and specialty stores made 
heavy weather for the first six months 
of 1951, says the Controllers Congress 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
Dollar sales were up 2% over the first 
six months of 1950. But net gain after 
taxes for stores with over $1-million 
volume amounted to only 1% com- 
pared with 2.3% last year. 

@ 
American Trades Alphabet is a new in- 
dustry magazine for school use. The 
26 advertisers—one to a letter—submit 
a full-page ad (A is for Aluminum, B 
is for Bulova, for example) that tells 
the student about their particular prod- 
ucts. Commonwealth Trades Alphabet, 
Pty., Ltd., has had similar magazines 
for Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
for some years. 

® 
Delaware businessmen will hold a mass 
meeting next week to thrash out a prob- 
lem: what to do about Maryland’s 2% 
sales tax on purchases made by Mary- 
land residents outside the state. Dela- 
ware merchants say they are held re- 
sponsible for collections on all such 
sales since July 1, 1947. 

* 


All-rayon summer suits outsold all- 
worsted tropicals by 32% to 25% this 
vear, says Men’s Wear magazine. That’s 
the first time all-worsteds have taken 
a beating. 
3 
Acetate is acetate from now on. Rayon 
yarn manufacturers, weavers, and _re- 
tailers approved new trade practice rules 
requiring that fibers made of regener- 
ated cellulose shall be labeled rayon; 
fibers of cellulose acetate will be labeled 
simply acetate. 
a 

Florida fair trade: The state supreme 
court didn’t pass on the constitution- 
ality of Florida’s fair trade law in the 
Seagram vs. Ben Greene, Inc., case. It 
threw out Seagram’s suit for an_ in- 
junction against Greene. The ruling: 
Greene was a nonsigner, hence came 
under the federal Schwegmann ruling. 


° 
Missouri waltz: The Retail Druggists’ 
Assn. of Greater St. Louis quit the city’s 
Chamber of Commerce. The chamber 
had opposed a fair trade law they 
wanted for Missouri—one of the three 
states that never has had one. 

* 
Advertising agencies in 1950 served 34 
clients, on the average, according to a 
survey made by Printer’s Ink. Big vol- 
ume comes from bigger—not more— 
clients. The agency with $10-million in 
billings has 100 times the volume of 
the average $100,000 agency, but only 


seven times as many clients. 
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are bringing BARBER-GREENE CO. 
Increased Typing Production... 
Decreased Typing Fatigue 


With plant production geared to the Defense Program, 
Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, Illinois, manufacturers 
of construction and material handling equipment, have dis- 
covered the economical way to handle the peak typing loads 
in their central stenographic department — REMINGTON 
ELECTRI-CONOMY TYPEWRITERS. 

These superb electric typewriters are turning out more 
work, better work in less time and with less effort...assuring 
greater typing production and greater accuracy by reducing 

typing errors due to fatigue by 50%. 

Whatever your typing requirements— 
vital records, accurate statistics, multiple 
reports with clear legible carbon copies, 
distinctive correspondence — the Electri- 
conomy can handle them all! with amazing 
electric ease. Mail the coupon for a FREE 
folder which tells the amazing Electri- 
conomy story. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Rand, Room 2201 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(0 Yes, I would like a FREE copy of folder RE 8353 
describing the new Electri-conomy. 
() I would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office 
without obligation of course. 
Name Baar bert 
= a cceercnecieneasr ——_—— . — e Yo ACRES Typing Preece 
Company___ mevcnionilints ntl ~ to ET boeey Tynes Moet 
pT Ee: Pein Sinha itil . ; 
[ENO Ne nae icici csatinsectinet 
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TRUCK RAMP leads right to the operating core of the 


new Famous- Barr branch department store in St. Louis. Goods unloaded at. . 


























BASEMENT PLATFORM (1) are stored on various levels of operating core (2), and thus fed out to the sales floors (3). It’s the. . . 


Core That Makes the Store Go ‘Round 


When Famous-Barr opened its new 
Southtown store in outlving St. Louis 
a couple of weeks ago, it pointed with 
prideful gestures to a lot of features: the 
huge parking lot, the window display 
space, the soundproofing, the murals. 
But from an operating point of view, 
the most interesting feature of the 
$3,250,000 department store is its 
working heart. 

This is quite literally the store’s core, 
the “magic core,” Famous-Barr pub- 
licity people call it. Its purpose is to give 
the maximum in economy and efficiency 
—no mean considerations when retail 


124 


stores’ net gains after faxes amount .to 
no. more than a percentage point away 
from zero. 

¢ Unnoticed—The core takes up 36,000 
sq. ft. of the store’s 297,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. In spite of its size, the cus- 
tomers hardlv notice it; its outside sur- 
faces, facing on the shopping floor, are 
pretty much camouflaged bv display 
counters and the like. Inside, it’s a 
busy place. All the facilities for han- 
dling incoming and outgoing merchan- 
dise are there: the passenger and freight 
elevators, the major heating, air-condi- 
tioning, plumbing, and electric installa- 


tions. All this—and regular stock floors, 
too. 

I'rucks get into the store by way of 
a ramp to a loading and unloading plat- 
form at the very bottom of the core. 
The platform is big enough for four 
trucks, each +5 ft. long, at a time. 

The merchandise rolls off the trucks, 
onto the platform, and into a freight 
elevator. The elevator is 8 ft. 6 in. 
deep, 13 ft. 6 in. wide. That’s big 
enough so that the entire truckload can 
be loaded at once. 

e Mezzanines—The store itself has three 
main shopping floors. For each of these 
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floors there are two levels inside the 
core; the upper one is the mezzanine. 
The elevator carries its load to the 
mezzanine connected with the floor on 
which the goods will be sold. Here it’s 
checked and marked. Then it’s stored 
in stockrooms on the mezzanine itself 
or dropped by spiral chute to the stock- 
room on the level below. From these 
stockrooms it’s only “two minutes and 
20 steps,” says Famous-Barr, to the 
sales counter. 

Outgoing packages travel by way of 
-the chute, too. Only this part of the 
chute goes clear to the bottom, where 
the loading truck picks it up. 

The air-conditioning units for each 
floor are also stacked on the mezzanines. 
The cooling tower for the whole sys- 
tem is at the very top. This arrange- 
ment means fewer chilled water lines, 
less piping. 
¢ Better View—Company officials think 
this layout may prove a pattern for 
future store builders. Because of the 
core’s central location, the departments 
around it are shallow; the customer has 
a clear view of the display space as she 
steps out into it. The core creates 300 
lineal ft. of additional wall area for each 
floor, leaves more space for display. And 
customers won't get fidgety while clerks 
call distant stockrooms to see if they 
have madam’s size in red. 

On one side of the core there’s a 
basement economy store. This opens 
into an underground passage that takes 
the shopper safely under the busy street 
and into the parking lot. A hospital and 
recreation rooms for employees are also 
on this level. 

On the other side, in a mezzanine 
over the truck concourse, is the dining 
deck, with a coffee shop, a restaurant, 
and the employee’s cafeteria. The deck 
also houses the executive offices, kitch- 
ens, and training department. 
¢ Useful Frills—Plenty of attention 
went into frills. But the frills are func- 
tional, designed for sales lure. Some of 
the show cases are of rare woods—from 
Japan, the Philippines, English oak, 
native oak, and native walnut. The 
murals, which were painted by Edgar 
Miller of Chicago, do double duty; they 
indicate what merchandise the depart- 
ment sells. 

The Southtown is a complete de- 
partment store in itself; it’s supposed 
to gross about $20-million annually. 
This is the second big branch that 
Famous-Barr (part of the May Depart- 
ment Stores Co.) has put up since the 
war. A third, for north St. Louis, is in 
the blueprint stage. 

Famous-Barr officials aren’t afraid 
that these spanking big children will 
hurt the mother store downtown. “We 
feel that we can siphon off some of the 
trafic and do a much better servicing 
and selling job in the downtown store,” 
a spokesman said. 
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Outside Viewpoints that help 


The experienced viewpoint of an 
Art Metal Representative can mate- 
rially help you solve office efficiency 
roblems. Better record systems, 
aster filing and finding, better desk 
work, correct seating, a more func- 
tional layout that speeds work-flow 
— these are but a few of the points 
an experienced Art Metal office- 
plaaner can help you with. 


For over 60 years the hall-mark 
of fine business equipment .. . 
office desks * chairs ¢ files 
* safes and visible indexing 
equipment. 


Art Metal’s nationally-recognized, 
98-page handbook, “Office Standards 
and Planning” is another free help 
for busy executives. Write for it 
today. And if you will also tell us 
about when you expect to start 
office changes, we can further assist 
you by keeping well ahead of your 
requirements...Art Metal Construc- 
tion Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 




















Logging train near Mt. Rainier, Wath. 


ON THE Way! 


Big timber from the mountain to the 
mill—raw materials from field and 
mine to the centers of industry—fin- 
ished products from factory to con- 
sumers everywhere. Yes, the nation 
is really on the way to stepped-up 
production for peace and defense. 
The Milwaukee Road is on the 


way, too—on the way forward to 
even higher standards of transpor- 
tation service. “If it’s good, make it 
better” —that’s the word on the Mil- 
waukee these days! Milwaukee 
Road agents are in principal cities. 
Call on the one nearest you for 
transportation counsel. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 
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Ad Research... 


. ... will broaden as Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation 


‘expands its membership and 


fields for investigation. 


“It pays to advertise” is a hoary slo- 
gan, true only up to a point. It pays— 
if you know how to get at your audience 
and make an impact on it. ‘<a 

Since 1936 the Advertising Research 
Foundation, sponsored jointly by the 
Assn. of National Advertisers and the 
American Assn. of Advertising Agencies, 
has probed into the problems of the 
advertising ra aaa strategy and 
techniques of reaching the market. 
This week it reconstituted itself to do 
a broader and more effective job by 
bringing in new backers. 
¢ Limited Range—Up till now, the 
foundation has had only two sponsors— 
the two advertising associations. Each 
of them put up $7,500 a year. In addi- 
tion, the foundation got fees whenever 
it did specific research projects—reader- 
ship and audience surveys for news- 
papers, trade and business papers (BW— 
Apr.9’49,p58), magazines, transporta- 
tion advertising, and the like. The 
media themselves paid for these proj- 
ects—which have totaled some $1.5- 
million worth of research since 1936. 

Even though its board served with- 

out pay, the foundation has had to 
maintain a full-time staff. So there was 
little room for any projects outside of 
those paid for by the media. 
¢ New Sponsors—The new setup is 
supposed to remedy this—by bringing 
in media and individual agencies and 
advertisers as regular contributors. As 
subscribers, thev will pay the founda- 
tion from $150 to $2,000 a vear. The 
exact amount will depend for media on 
their advertising revenue; for agencies 
on their billings; and for advertisers on 
their advertising expenditures. ‘The 
original sponsors, ANA and the Four 
A’s, will be founder subscribers and 
will continue to pay $7,500 a year. 
e Expanded Role—The foundation 
plans to keep right on with its main 
work of supervising and validating re- 
search. But it will now do these jobs 
besides: 

e Give advice on the value of pro- 
posed media studies—before a maga- 
zine, say, has paid out large sums to 
make a survey of its own. The media 
will pay for these services on a per diem 
basis. 

e Appraise media research reports 
without charge whenever a subscriber 
wants to know what a particular report 
means. 

¢ Work on projects on its own 
initiative. 
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National Oil Seals will protect their bearings 


Fantastic machines of the future will not catch 
our engineers napping. Already they are research- 
ing and testing oil seals to match the imagination 
of the most foward thinking designers. 


By keeping ahead in research and design develop- 
ment, National Oil Seals have helped increase 
bearing performance which in turn has made 
possible many of the great strides in over-all 
machine efficiency. 


Because of this constant “years-ahead” research for 
the machines of tomorrow, you get “years-ahead” 
performance from National Oil Seals in your 
products of today. We welcome tough sealing 
problems. May we help you? 


FOR SAFER MOTORING! 
Once an oil seal is “seated in” 
to the shaft, it is extremely 
difficult, after removal, to re- 
place it exactly in the same 
position. That’s why car manu- 
facturers recommend a new 
oil seal be installed vyhenever 
one is removed. When brakes 
are re-lined, front wheels re- 
ope insist on new oil seals. 
e cost is negligible. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. + SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Dallas; Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; 
Springfield, Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita. + PLANTS: Redwood City, Calif.; 
Downey (Los Angeles County), Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio. 








an important 
POINT! 


4-——— 


in your 
product's 
performance 


Brumfield 


RELAYS 


Accuracy and 
Dependability 


++. fefiecting in your product the 
sign of good design ... the assur- 
ance of perfect performance. 

Leading supplier of relays for 
every electrical and electronic ap- 
plication, Specialists in relays for 
military equipment. 

Send specifications for recom- 
mendations, samples, & quotations. 


Ritter sPrumbield 


PRINCETON, INDIANA 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





World's Larges 
Selling Towel 
for Industrial and 


B_lnstitutiqnat Use. = 


er 
NIBROC TOWELS 


Best for stores, hospitals, office build- 
ings, schools, factories. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your loc.l paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. B-14. 
Also ask about the revolutionary 
new Nibroc Paper Bath Towel. 


A PRODUCT OF 


[ouaure] 
[nag mys Ong any 
Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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FINANCE 


BETTING ON A LONG-TERM BULL MARKET: 


Some Current and Proposed Convertible Preferred Issues 
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If Common Stock Won't Do... 
. « . growth companies seek equity capital via issues 


of convertible preferred. That way, they can get a price 
higher than common would command in the present market. 


Industry is coming into the stock 
market for equity money to finance ex- 
pansion and pay off debt. But the play 
isn’t ali on new common stocks. It’s also 
on issues of preferred stock, convertible 
into common. 

Last week Merck & Co., Inc., of- 
fered its common stockholders $25.5- 
million of convertible preferred. On 
the same day, National Container 
Corp. hit the market with a $12-million 
issue. 

Scheduled for this week is a $3,mil- 
lion issue by I-T-E Cwcuit Breaker Co. 
(Soodall-Sanford, Inc., stockholders will 
vote Oct. 2 on a proposal to issue new 
convertible preferred. And Heyden 
Chemical Corp. has already O.K.’d an 
issue for about Oct. 4. Burlington 
Mills Corp. has $30-million of convert- 
ible preferred ready to go when the 
market looks right. 
¢ Not Enough--Why convertible pre- 
ferred? You'd think that in today’s bull 
market companies would ‘simply sell 
new common. But even at today’s 
prices, the market apparently isn’t high 


enough for that yet. To many com- 
panics, it still looks as though a new 
issue of common would simply dilute 
the stockholders’ equity. 

The utilities have been selling big 
issues right along. But that’s another 
story. Manufacturers who answered a 
McGraw-Hill survey in November, 
1949, just after the present bull market 
started, said almost unanimously that 
they wouldn’t finance additional ex- 
pansion through common stock sales, 
even if stock prices went up 50%. As 
it happens, Standard & Poor's index of 
365 industrial stocks has risen about 
that much since the date of the survey. 
¢ Replacement—T’o the company treas- 
urer, the stock market doesn’t seem at- 
tractive just because it’s high right now 
on a historical basis. He figures that 
issuing new common stock means sel!- 
ing a piece of the company’s assets and 
earnings. Stock prices aren’t tempting, 
when he considers the actual value, in 
terms of replacement, of current plant 
and equipment. 

And yet if the company has already 
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borrowed quite a bit, plant expansion 
may depend on getting more equity 
money. 

Convertible preferred is a ready-made 
answer to this problem, for a growth 
company. The company gets its money 
by selling preferred stock. The preferred 
can be converted into common, but 
the conversion won’t be profitable until 
the price of the common is somewhat 
higher than the current market value. 
If the market does rise, most if not all 
holders of the convertible issue will 
make the conversion. And when this is 
done, the company in effect has sold 
new common stock at a price it con- 
siders adequate. 
¢ Example—Suppose American Widget 
Co, common is selling at $20 a share. 
The company feels $25 would be a 
fairer offering price for new common, 
but realizes such an issue couldn’t be 
sold successfully now. So it sells an 
issue of convertible preferred at $100, 
with annual dividend rate of $3.50, and 
an initial conversion ratio of four shares 
of common for one share of the con- 
vertible preferred. If the market price 
of American Widget common even- 
tually rises above $25, it becomes profit- 
able to make the conversion. The com- 
pany, in effect, has got right at the start 
the $25 per share it could not have got 
till later, if ever, for common. 

The initial conversion ratio holds 
good for, sav, 10 vears. After that, a 


share of the preferred can be converted 
into only 3.8 shares of American Widget 


common. That’s to speed conversion. 
¢ Which Way?—There’s a special ap- 
peal for convertible preferreds in to- 
day’s market. They suit stock buyers 
who aren’t sure whether the market 
is heading for a new high or a crackup. 
If the market falls out of bed, the buver 
is in the comparatively safe position of 
holding a preferred instead of a com- 
mon. If prices soar, he converts and 
has a capital gain, if he wants to take it. 
Furthermore, the general market out- 
look is favorable to all high-grade corpo- 
rate preferreds. Moody’s list now vields 
about 3.75%, compared to 3.83% at 
the end of June. The decline in vield 
follows the general trend of the bond 
market (BW—Aug.4’51,p96). It means, 
of course, that higher offering prices are 
now possible for preferreds that: was 
the case a few months back. 
e The Ifs—There are a couple of catchés 
to convertible preferreds, naturally, 
from the investor’s point of view. Be- 
fore buying a convertible preferred, the 
buver has to be sure he will be happy 
with the preferred if he has to hold_it. 
He will want to be sure that, what- 
ever happens, the company will earn 
enough to keep up its dividend pay- 
ments. And the yield should be roughly 
comparable to nonconvertible preferreds 
of the same class. The buyer should not 
accept a much lower yield merely be- 
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cause the issue is convertible, unless 
he is frankly speculating. The wider the 
spread, the more he is speculating that 
the common will go up. 

Convertible preferreds got a bad 
name after 1929 because, too often, 
poor preferred issues had been “‘sweet- 
ened” by conversion privileges. Investors 
lost sight of the fact that, if the pre- 
ferred issue was itself risky, the privilege 
of converting to common didn’t make 
it any better. Such issues often turned 
out to be commons wearing false colors. 
Buyers who were trying to play it safe 
for a steady yield on their investment 
found instead they had taken a chance 
on a capital gain—and lost. 
¢ Advantages—All these angles con- 
sidered, there still is a definite place for 
convertible preferred issues by growth 
companies. They have these advantages 
for the issuer: 

e They are equity, not debt. In 
the first stages of expansion, companies 
that didn’t want to sell common gen- 
erally met their needs by borrowing 
from insurance companies or selling 
debentures to the public. But there’s 
a limit to the debt a company wants to 
pile up. 

National Container, Merck, and 
Heyden, for example, all have $5-mil- 
lion or more of long-term debt outstand- 
ing. Merck and Heyden also have a 
prior preferred issue. Burlington Mills 
—a bigger company—has run its long- 
term debt up to $66-million. 

¢ Convertibles don’t increase fu- 
ture fixed charges, as new bond issues 
or nonconvertible preferreds would. 
That is, they don’t if the common rises 
enough to attract holders of the con- 
vertible issue. As conversion takes place, 
the amount of preferred dividends 
drops. And there’s no sinking fund pay- 
ment to worry about. 

¢ There’s no immediate dilution of 
the common stock equity. So the price 
of the outstanding common wouldn’t 
ordinarily be so much affected as it 
would be by a new common offering. 

Of course, if the company doesn’t in- 
crease its earnings in the years imme- 
diately following the convertible pre- 
ferred issue, and the market price of 
the common doesn’t rise to the point 
where it would be profitable to convert, 
the dividends on the new preferred 
would certainly eat into earnings per 
common share and possibly common 
dividends. If the company prospers, it 
should be able to maintain earnings and 
dividends per common share, in spite 
of the increase in common shares that 
takes place through conversion. 

Naturally, the existence of the con- 
vertible preferred issue is going to create 
what market chartists call a “resistance 
zone” whgn the price of the common 
rises to the point where it’s profitable 
to convert. American Widget com- 
mon, for example, will have slow going 
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WRITE FOR (‘ASE 
STUDY REPORT 
No. 271 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
1204 West 80th Street «+ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
In Canada: 
Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Led. 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


244,500 Shares 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


$4.00 Convertible Second Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative and Without Par Value) 


The Company is offering to the holders of its Common Stock the right to 
subscribe to these shares as set forth in the Prospectus. Subscription War- 
rants expire at 3 P.M., New York City business time, on October 3, 1951. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $104 per Share 


Prior to the expiration of the Warrants, the several Underwriters may offer 
shares of Convertible Second Preferred Stock at the prices and pursuant 
to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


‘ 
A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Geldesn, Sathiad Co. 'Ldlimen Beside 


September 19, 1951. 




















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Shares. The offer is made 
only by the Prospectus. 


400,000 Shares 
Cone Mills Corporation 


Common Stock 


(par value $10 a share) 


Price $30 a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
HA meter tek Y¥&CO. HEMPHILL,NOYES,GRAHAM,PARSONS & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS REYNOLDS & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. 


September 19, 1951, 
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as it tries to climb above $25, until 
the preferred is converted. ‘That fact 
will affect AW common’s popularity as 
a growth stock now, when it is selling 
at $20. 

¢ Growth—With all its advantages and 
drawbacks, convertible issues have been 
favorites with growth companies, the 
only type of company that can use 
them eftectively. That’s why they're so 
popular with the chemical industry. 

Dow Chemical Co. and American 
Cyanamid Co. financed a good part of 
their original postwar program this way. 
And most of the preferred stock they 
put out then is common stock today. 
Celanese Corp. of America, Spencer 
Chemical Co., and National Distillers 
Products Corp. all sold convertible pre- 
ferred issues earlier this year. 

Among other postwar issuers have 
been American Airlines, Inc., and 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., in 1946 and 
1947. The growth expected in the air- 
line industry failed to develop right 
awav. So nearly all of these preferred 
convertible shares are still unconverted. 
¢ Capital Gains—Nevertheless, convert- 
ible preferreds can be rewarding to 
sophisticated investors. The life in- 
surance companies, which usually. are 
limited in the amount of common 
stocks thev can buy, have often used 
convertible preferreds to increase their 
low investment yields through capital 
gains. 

For instance, New York life com- 
panies, forbidden to buy common stocks 
at all until this vear, got all the lever- 
age advantages of holding common 
stocks by buying good convertibles. 
When the common stock went up, the 
price of the convertible preferred went 
up correspondingly. The life companies 
were able to take their capital gains 
without ever owning common stock. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Mortgage money may be easicr soon. 
Prudential Insurance Co. has even 
started to buy FHA and VA mortgages, 
which vield 4% and 44%. Other in- 
surance firms are expected to follow. 
« 

More savings-bank money is available 
for mortgages, too. The National 
Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks says 
deposits gained $65-million in August, 
fourth straight month in which deposit 
increases were more than the corres- 
ponding month last vear. 


@ 
U.S. banks are still raising capital. This 
week stockholders of First National 
Bank of Boston voted to increase cap- 
ital funds about $15-million by selling 
new stock. New York’s J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and Cincinnati’s Fifth Third 
Union Trust Co. plan stock dividends. 
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Rift in the Thrift 


' Buffalo commercial banks 
raise their rate to 2% to lure 
more accounts away from the 
mutual savings banks. 


In Buffalo, N. Y., the old feud be- 
tween savings bankers and commercial 
bankers has flared up again. Last week 
Buffalo’s Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Co. announced it was raising 
its rate on thrift accounts from 1% to 
2%, effective Oct. l—and backing it 
up with a heavy advertising campaign. 

Since M&T’s 2% rate would have 
pulled time deposits away from M&'T’s 
big commercial-bank competitors, Lib- 
erty Bank of Buffalo and Marine Trust 
Co., they quickly raised rates, too. Sev- 
eral small Buffalo national banks had 
gone to 2% last June. 
¢ Competition—M&T had a snapper 
for the savings banks. It will pay 2% 
on thrift accounts up to $15,000, while 
$10,000 is the limit for a single sav- 
ings-bank account. Of course, not 
many people ever build savings accounts 
of that size. What M&T may be 
bidding for is the business of corpo- 
rations that want to put funds some- 
where for a year or two at a good rate 
of return, without risking possible 
price fluctuations. 

Usually, commercial banks and sav- 
ings banks live peacefully in the U.S. 
cities where thev operate together. 
Savings-bank dividend rates are gen- 
erally higher than interest on the com- 
parable thrift accounts in commercial 
banks. But commercial banks often 
have a lot more branches. It’s easier 
to deposit in a commercial bank around 
the corner than a savings bank blocks 
away. 

e Branches—In a New York state city 
of Buftalo’s size, the savings banks are 
limited to two branches each. 

In spite of this, the Buffalo savings 
banks have about $500-million in time 
deposits, the commercial banks about 
$200-million. A major reason for the 
savings bankers’ success has been their 
aggressive policy of raising interest rates. 
Four years ago, they were the first in 
New York to go to 2%. Since then, 
their deposits have gained about $200- 
million, while it’s estimated that Buf- 
falo commercial banks have had a net 
loss of about $58-million in thrift ac- 
counts. 

Buffalo savings bankers have already 
retaliated by asking the state banking 
department for permission to boost 
rates to 24%. No matter what the 
ruling may be on this, it seems likely 
that the department may step in and 
forbid state-chartered banks from. pay- 
ing 2% on accounts over $10,000. 
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Here’showto @ 


INCREASE WORKING CAPITAL 
20%, 30%, 40% or more 
usually in 3 to 5 days... 


Ask yourself this important question right now: 

“DO WE HAVE ENOUGH .WORKING CAPITAL?” 
Commerciat Crepit’s business is MONEY. We know how the tighten- 
ing of working capital is affecting many American business concerns 
in the present economy. Right now, we know “MONEY?” is one of the 
prime problems for many companies. 


Thousands or millions 
ComMerciAL CRrepit has a proposal that will enable you to get $10,000, 
$100,000, $1,000,000 or more without the usual disadvantages of other 


methods of increasing working capital. 


Only one reasonable charge 
CommerciaL Crepit buys no stock, debentures or other capital issues. 
There are no preliminary fees, commissions, or extras. Our one reason- 
able charge (unlike dividends) is a tax deductible business expense. 
You can increase or decrease the amount whenever you like . . . you 
pay only when you use our money. 


A continuing arrangement 
Don’t let limited funds hamper your progress. No matter where you are 
located you are within easy reach of a Commerciat Crepit office. Our 
funds are usually available for use within 3 to 5 days after first contact. 
Once set up, our plan functions automatically. 


Get the facts today 


Whether you need more working capital to meet rising costs, pay higher 
taxes, to meet Government requirements as a prime or sub-contractor, 
or for any other sound business use, write, wire or phone the nearest 
CommerciaL Crepit Corporation office below. Simply say: “Send 
me complete intormation about tne plan referred to in #usiness Week.” 


| COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $10 
BALTIMORE y 


0,000,000 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 
New York 17 8 Chicago-6. =. Los-Angeles 14 © San Francisco 6 . «... ond other financing offices 
in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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BUYERS use strong-arm tactics to get attention ef-selling broker (right center). 


They'll scrimmage till compromise price is reached. 


Want to Be a Bombay Stockbroker? 


LUCK is supposed to go with brokers who 
touch threshold of exchange as they arrive. 
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RUNNERS cash in on lack of phones, com- 
mute between broker's office and exchange. 


Every working day, from 12 noon 
until 2 p. m., +00 Indians assemble at 
the Bombay Stock Exchange to push 
and pull, wave their arms and scream, 
pull each others hair and ears. It looks 
like a mass free-for-all, but actually it’s 
just a bunch of leading stockbrokers 
conducting their daily transactions. It’s 
their boast that they're the world’s 
worst-dressed stockbrokers: The enthusi- 
asm they put into their work (pictures) 
is hard on their clothes. 

A seat on the exchange costs £3,000 
($8,400), and three-quarters of the 
members have to approve the applica- 
tion. You have to be an Indian to 
become a member. That’s an offshoot 
of the old davs when there was another 
exchange for Westerners only. 

Nobody knows whether the brokers 
would slow down to a somewhat less 
frantic pace if trading were carried on 
five hours a day, as it usually is in the 
U.S. The board of governors probably 
doesn’t dare experiment. 
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Leadtng tit 


ODER 
DESIGN 


New Janitrol Unit Heaters 
bring added improvements 


STRAPHANGING SELLERS, on platform along the walls, hold tight while they scream to features already 
prices to seething mass of buyers. They are speaking in Gujarati, a mercantile dialect. time-tested and proven 


All the new improvements in the new 
Janitrol Unit Heater are not visible at 
a casual inspection... but experi- 
enced heating men will find in these 
new units, new evidence that Janitrol 
equipment is far ahead in the field... 
in design, construction and per- 
formance. 

Ask your Janitrol dealer to demon- 
strate the many advantages of stand- 
ardizing on Janitrol Unit Heaters for 
your new building or for moderniz- 
ing your present place of business. 
Janitrols heat efficiently with mixed, 
natural, manufactured or L-P gases. 


Janitrol 


GAS-HEATING 
Write for “Businessmen’s Blue Book of 
Better Heating”. A guide to Commercial 
and industrial heating. 


MESSENGERS succumb to the noise and heat. They're often better dressed than the SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
boss, whose clothes don’t last long in the daily melee. Toledo, Ohio 
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By Designing Them Around 


CPERMALLAD 


Stainless Clad Steel 


Truly Corrosion Resistant! Easily Formed! 


Are you interested in improving your 
product, and giving it corrosion resist- 
ance where corrosion resistance is needed? 
Then it will pay you to learn about 
PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Steel. 
PERMACLAD combines the surface 
characteristics of stainless with the form- 
ing qualities of mild carbon steel. Per- 
centage of stainless is usually 10% or 
20% but it can be varied to meet design 
requirements. 


; Stainless Cladding 

You can conserve materials in 
critically short supply by using 
PERMACLAD. Best of all you 
can vastly improve your prod- 
ucts at low cost. Executives, De- 
signers, Engineers and Architects [= 
everywhere are specifying PER- 
MACLAD. Get more informa- 
tion about this modern material 
now. Write for booklet DD. 


Improve Design at Low Cost 
by Specifying PERMACLAD 


| PERMACLAD 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
125 Years of tron and 
Steel Moking Experience 
A. W. ALGRIP Abrasive Floor 


Other Products: 
Plote « A, W. SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate. 
Plotes ¢ Sheets Strip » (Alloy end Specia! Grades) 
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THE MARKETS 


World War Il Financing Catches up with Treasury 


~ 2% Bond 
24% Bond 1,501 
2% Bond 8,662 


"5,825 6/26/44 
2/25/42 
12/1/44 


6/15/52 | 
6/15/52 6/15/55 
12/15/52 12/15/54 


Plea for Easy Money 


Old bond issues start coming due just as the Treasury 


is getting ready to borrow to cover new deficits. 


It will stall 


for time and throw its weight behind easier credit policies. 


For the next 18 months, Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder 1s 
going to want easv money and want it 
bad. ‘The financing problem that he 
faces in 1952 is bigger than anything 
that he has tackled since he took over 
the Treasury from Henry Morgenthau 
in 1946: 

¢ He will have to start raising new 
money to cover the sizable federal 
deficits that defense spending will bring. 

e At the same time he will have 
to decide what he is going to do with 
the huge World War II issues that are 
now coming up toward maturity (table). 
¢ New Policy—Snvder’s double-barreled 
worries undoubtedly had a good deal 
to do with the Federal Reserve Board’s 
decision to ease up on its credit policies 
(page 15). Theoretically, the board is 
under no obligation to make its policies 
suit the Treasury’s convenience. But 
as a matter of fact, the board doesn’t 
dare saw off a limb when Snyder is on 
it. 

However, it will take more than a 
slight relaxation in the Fed’s policy to 
get Snvder out of trouble. When he 
finally faces up to his refunding prob- 
lem, he will want a scale of rates a good 
deal easier than the present market 
offers. 
¢ Low Rates—The big bond issues that 
reach their call date in 1952 were issued 


back in the days when the government 
could get 10-vear money at 2%. It 
can't sell an issue on any such terms 
today. 

You can get an idea of just how much 
the market has tightened up by look- 
ing at the plan that Snvder announced 
this week for refunding the $11.2-billion 
issucs of 14% notes maturing Oct. 15 
and Nov. 1. He is offering to exchange 
13% certificates with a maturity of only 
114 months. Even that is a shade less 
gencrous than the last certificate offer- 
ing—which was 13% for 11 months 
in exchange for the notes maturing 
Oct. 1. The Treasury thinks it can get 
away with a fractionally longer maturity 
because the Federal Reserve owns a 
large part of the October-November 
maturity. And it can be counted on to 
exchange its holdings in full. 
¢ Refunding—To refund the 2% bond 
issues on a long-term basis in a market 
like that, Snvder would have to jack 
the rate up well above anything that 
the government has paid for long-term 
moncy in recent vears. In other words, 
Snyder would have to accept a perma- 
nently higher cost of borrowing, which 
would run up the carrving charge on the 
debt. 

But if the Reserve Board would agree 
to loosen up the market with an easier 
credit policy, Snyder would be able to 
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Boiler room of Buffalo State Hospital, 
Buffalo, N. Y. All boilers, heated equip- 
ment, and steam lines are insulated with 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia. Cold 
water pipes insulated with K&M Duplex. 


More than 


four and one-half miles 


of steam lines 


Partial view of smoke breeching insulated 
with "Featherweight" 85% Magnesia 3” blocks 
and finished with Asbestos cement. 


OWNER: Stote of New York 
ARCHITECT: Cornelius J. White, State Architect 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 

The John W. Cowper Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
HEATING CONTRACTOR: 

Quackenbush Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
INSULATION CONTRACTOR: 

E. J. Eddy, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


insulated with “FEATHERWEIGHT” 85% MAGNESIA 


From the new boiler house of the 
Buffalo State Hospital, 24,000 
lineal feet of piping carry steam 
throughout the institution. And, 
to guard against heat losses, the 
entire system — pipes, boilers, 
smoke breeching, and other 
heated surfaces—isinsulated with 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia. 


“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia 
provides efficient, durable insula- 
tion at a cost that insures savings. 
And the savings are continuous: 


‘*Featherweight”’ will last the life. 
of your heating system! 


Keasbey & Mattison ‘Feather- 
weight” 85% Magnesia Insulation 
is made in blocks, laggings, and 
standard-size pipe coverings for 
all applications up to 600° F. 
Other K&M _ Insulations cover 
service ranges from 40° F. to 
1900° F. Our local distributor, 
who is an experienced applicator, 
will be glad to give you complete 
information. Or, write us. 


Nate made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


In Canada: ATLAS ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 








Including 
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~SNAP'N PART 
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' hadeds INTERLEAVED 
SETS 


We design and print forms to solve every 
business problem. Prompt service, attrac- 
tive prices. 


Other Federal Specialties 
Multiple carbon forms... carbon- 
interleaved statements ... 
voucher and payroll checks ... 
forms requiring spot carbon or 
die-cut carbon ... business ma- 
chine forms 


FEQERAL bosioess Hodects 


90 GOLD ST. . NEW YORK 38 * CO 7-8850 
PRINTERS OF BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1926 





Motor Repair Shop Owner 
Puts Complete Confidence in 
KLIXON Protectors 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y.: Sol Chernoff, President 


of Motors & Armatures, Inc., speaks from many 

years oper when he praises the burnout pro- 
tection KLIXON Protectors give. 

“We specialize in air conditioning and refrigeration 

motors, particularly rewinding hermetic stators. We 

know it to be a fact that Klixon’s always work. We 

have complete confidence that Klixon Protectors do 

the job they are supposed to. 

The KLIXON Protector, ibestresed, is built into the 

motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 

~ ment as refrigerators, oil 

burners, washing machines, 

etc., they keep motors work- 

ing by preventing burnouts. 

If you would like increased 

customer-preference, re- 

duced service calls and mini- 

mized repairs and replace- 

eee it will pay you well 

© ask for equipment with 

Automatic KLIXON Protectors. 


cane SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


KLIxoN Div. of Metols & Controls Corp. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


get off the hook. He doesn’t have to 
refund the 2% bonds in 1952. He can 
stall by letting them run to their ma- 
turities instead of refunding at the first 
call date. 

This, apparently, is just what Snyder 
intends to do. He already has called the 
24% bond issue, put out beforé World 
War II and becoming callable in De- 
cember, 1951. (This is a partially tax- 
exempt issue and therefore rather ex- 
pensive from the government’s stand- 
point.) But he has passed up his first 
chance to call the 2% bond issues that 
were callable on Sept. 15 and Dec. 15. 
¢ Stall Tactics—By just letting things 
ride, Snyder can postpone all his bond 
refundings until 1953 or 1954. That 
will leave him with only his shorter- 
term refundings and his new money 
offerings to worry about in 1952 

Obviously, the strategy of letting 


things ride wiil make sense only if 
Snyder can count on an easier market 
in 1953. If rates are going to tighten 
up, then he would do better to go 
ahead and take his medicine before it 
gets any more bitter. 

That’s why the Treasury will be 
throwing all its weight on the side of 
easier Federal Reserve policies from 
now on, Easier money means more in- 
flation, of course. But rem Snyder’s 
standpoint, it is the only way out of 
his dilemma. 
¢ E-Bond Problem—Even easy money 
won't solve this Treasury problem, 
though: what to do with maturing E 
bonds from now on? Over $44-billion 
in E bonds will come due in 1952. And 
if the Federal Reserve Board’s survey 
early this year is right, about half of the 
holders will want cash instead of a new 
bond. 








Although a semiwar economy is 
supposed to be tough on profits of 
passenger automobile manufactur- 
ers, the shares of most of them 
haven’t done too badly this year 
(table, below). Except for Kaiser- 
Frazer and Hudson, shares of these 
companies have done better in 195] 
than those of the manufacturers 
who concentrate on trucks. Most 
truck shares have actually declined 

_ this year. 

During the first six months of 
the Korean campaign, it was the 
other way around. Except for 
Packard, which got tank contracts, 
and K-F, which Wall Streeters 
thought would increase its produc- 
tion of cars, the shares of the pas- 
senger car makers dropped; truck 
shares leaped ahead. 

The switch that has taken place 
this year doesn’t mean that the 
comparative earnings outlook of 


Pre- 


PASSENGER CARS Level 1950 
Chrysler Corp $80.00 $68.75 
General Motors : 25 
Hudson Motor... A 16.25 
Kaiser-Frazer ; oe yA 
Nash- Kelvinator eyes 50 
Packard Motor ee 3.75 
Studebaker wae 34.25 


COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES 

Autocar Co 
Diamond T 
Federal Motor 
Freuhauf Trailer 
Mack Trucks 
PaO DEOEG . oo 6s dpe nck 
Twin Coach. é 
White Motor 
Willys-Overland 





Passenger Car Shares Outstrip Trucks 


1950 Performance 


Korea Dec. 30 


the two groups has changed mate- 
rially since the start of 1951. What 
has happened is that investors are 
taking a calmer look at their long- 
term prospects. The manufacture 
of passenger cars wasn’t cut down 
so quickly or so radically as peo- 
ple expected last year—although 
the future doesn’t offer much 
encouragement (BW-—Sept.22’51, 
p20). The auto companies have 
been allowed to raise prices as pat- 
tial compensation for future cut- 
backs. Excess profits tax is going 
to take its toll, but many of the 
auto makers start from a fairly high 
earnings base. 

The truck makers, on the other 
hand, didn’t do so well during the 
postwar period. So, with some ex- 
ceptions, they're vulnerable to 
EPT. Furthermore, their sales to 
civilian buyers have been off this 
year. 

The 1951 Showing 
% Change % Change 

Since Since 
% Change Level Dec. 30 Korea 

-14 $71.75 +4, -10.3 

—4 51.63 +11, +7, 

- 0. 14.63 — 8. -10, 

+ 1. 6.37 19. -17, 

~14 18.88 + 7. -7. 

+13. 5.00 +17. +33.3 

-19.3 29.50 + 6. ~13. 


Recent 


rPOoancooxnn 
eRe AaNeR auc 








2609 FOREST STREET 
136 
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You’re doggone right they're different! 


Pointer, Retriever, Malemute, Greyhound— 
each was developed for a special purpose 
. . . Just as each Armco Special-Purpose Steel has 
been developed to meet some special need— 
to last longer or look better in products made 
for industrial or home use. 

One example is Armco ALUMINIZED Steel. 
This extra-quality steel, coated with aluminum, 
reflects heat more efficiently and resists 


heat-and-corrosion damage in such things 


as home heaters, ranges and automobile mufflers. 
ALUMINIZED Steel is only one of many 
special-purpose steels created by Armco Research 
during the past 50 years. The special qualities 
of these steels range from ‘fighting rust and heat 
to holding paint and porcelain enamel. 
While Armco Special-Purpose Steels are 
scarce today because of pressing defense 
needs, many manufacturers are wisely including 


them in their design plans for the future. 





\ cues / 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION asRMCO 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST VV, 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 








age aacraretae ails eames 


Carrying racks of blocks; 
loads weigh up to 3 tons. 


‘@) 


Real Results 


with 


ELWELL-PARKER 
Trucks ! 


* “Operating costs 25% less than 
with any other motive power.” 

%* "In one full year, not a minute 
lost due to mechanical failure.”’ 

%* “Truck enables four men to be 
shifted to other jobs.” 

%* “Trucks have made a high 
production schedule possible.” 


* “Our next truck will be an 
Elwell-Parker.”’ 


These are a few highlights 
from the success story of E-P 
trucks at a concrete block plant 
. . . Elwell-Parkers are saving 
time and man power in over 300 
different industries... E-P trucks 
are so designed that women 
can readily operate them... 
87 models, both battery and 
gas powered. 


FREE 
BULLETIN 


on Scientific Mate- 
rials Handling. Ask 
for“ IndustrialLogis- 
tics” and name your 
product. Write The 
Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Company, 4010 
St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 





DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Aluminum Power Cut Stands 


Even Wilson's squeeze play fails to end Northwest cut 
that has closed three potlines. Expansion plans endangered 
as shortage of electricity in area shows no signs of easing. 


Boss mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
had stern words this week for the 
power-hungry Northwest: Stop treat- 
ing aluminum like a stepchild. 

But as Wilson undoubtedly recog- 

nized, it is going to take more than 
desk-thumping to straighten out the 
trouble in the Northwest. In spite of 
Wilson’s threat to have the industry 
move out of the area, power allocators 
are standing by their decision to put the 
first and heaviest cuts on aluminum. 
As a result, three potlines that were 
producing last week are shut down now. 
¢ High Cost—Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration issued the order that cut 
some 200,000 kw. out of aluminum 
production. About 95,000 kw. of this 
has been restored by putting high-cost 
steam plants into operation. This 
leaves three potlines still closed—one at 
Alcoa’s Vancouver plant and two at 
Kaiser’s Spokane plant. 
_ The shutdown may cost mobiliza- 
tion about 5,000 tons of aluminum a 
month. If the power shortage gets 
worse, cutback rules as now set up 
by Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion (BW—Sep.22’51,p21) might result 
in the loss of 125,000 tons in the next 
six months. That’s 15% of the alumi- 
num counted on for the year. 

To Wilson, this is an impossible 
prospect. Vital defense programs like 
aircraft won’t stand a reduction in 
aluminum supply of any such size. 
¢ Moving—So Wilson—on three days’ 
notice—called on the Northwest’s ac- 
tive and potential aluminum producers 
to send in their plans for averting cut- 
backs—even if they involved moving out 
of the area. 

No one—least of all the aluminum 
producers—expects to move any plants. 
Wilson would go that far only if he 
became convinced that the Northwest's 
power shortage would continue as a 
long-run threat to mobilization. 
¢ Strategy — What Wilson really 
wanted, probably, was two things: 

¢ To force a second look at how 
power cuts had been put into effect. 
He hoped the Northwest would agree 
aluminum should have a full allocation. 
Area politicians, and power allocators, 
killed that hope. 

¢ To put all the weight of his 
office formally on record in favor of 


quick action on proposals to bring 
more power into the Northwest. 

¢ Two Projects—Still awaiting action 
by the Federal Power Commission are 
two applications for licenses to build 
hydroelectric plants on the Cowlitz and 
Des Chutes Rivers. Each has been 
stalled for months because Interior De- 
partment’s Fish and Wildlife Service 
says they’d destroy salmon spawning 
grounds. 

A lot of power supply people figure 
Interior is less interested in the salmon 
than in building whatever new power 
capacity is added in the Northwest it- 
self. ‘The Cowlitz project is sought by 
the city of Tacoma, the Des Chutes 
project by Portland General Electric. 

If the licenses were approved, both 
plants—Tacoma’s with 460,000 kw., 
PGE’s with 120,000 kw.—could be op- 
erating in the fall of 1953. That's 
earlier than any other new capacity will 
be on hand. 

About 10 days ago, the Munitions 
Board notified FPC that the Tacoma 
and PGE projects are important to the 
defense effort. While less formal, Wil- 
son’s blast is figured as a heavyweight 
official blessing on the projects, which 
may induce FPC to license them. 

Had the licenses been cleared early 
this vear, the Tacoma and PGE proj- 
ects might have been operating next 
fall. At it is, there won't be enough 
power for full-blast aluminum produc- 
tion in the Northwest either this winter 
or next, although Alcoa’s new We- 
natchee plant could operate from next 
May through September, 1952, before 
low water forced it off the line for the 
winter. 
¢ Lion’s Share—For the present, some- 
body is going to have to get along with 
less power. And Northwest politicians 
and power mobilizers are convinced 
that it should be the aluminum indus- 
try. Here is how they see the picture: 

The industry came into the area 10 
years ago because there was then plentv 
of cheap power going begging. With 
the big industrial expansion that has 
followed, other users now clamor for 
power. When allocators sat down to 
cut power use, they found 600,000 kw. 
were going to aluminum; all other in- 
dustrial users were getting 400,000. 

This looked like a serious lack of 
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balance to them. So DEPA Order 
EO-4, written on inscructions rom the 
Defense Production Administration, 
ruled that switches should be pulled 
first on aluminum. The resulting cut- 
back covers power bought by the 
aluminum companies on an interrupti- 


ble basis. ' In - world’s largest bottling plant 


¢ 180,000 Tons—Wilson can change ; ; 

the allocation if he wants to. Both with Repel Cola requires the largset bot veep ate thes 

DEPA and DPA work for him. But the world. Strict quality control for the purity he uniformity 

only sure result so far from his blast is of = ag ha ray ated otal —s a <. 
) ss Baker C 2 

to put a question mark over 180,000 pre nna provide the ideal atmospheric conditions 

tons of additional aluminum capacity needed. The —— department and general offices are 

o BA a 3 : " “a also Baker equip ‘or comfort cooling . . . 

that were already planned for the ¢ tatek ef evar 146 tenn of Gapentelle, 


Northwest. low cost air conditioning. 
A government loan for the Harvey 
Machine Co. project a .alispe ‘i ii Baker Central-Air—com- 
lachine C sede t K | ell, intentionally better since 1905 pletely self-contained unit 
Mont., has already been blocked by in 5 to 40 ton capacities with 


Interior Dept. with the power shortage peeve Miata Bets. 
as the excuse. Alcoa’s 85,000-ton proj- zone control for flexibility. 
ect at Wenatchee was scheduled to go 
into construction in January. Kaiser 4 
and Reynolds each have 20,000-ton ex- “Tig CONDITIONING 
pansion projects in the area that may and REFRIGERATION 
have been shelved. It is extremely un- 
likely that Wilson will allow these 
projects to go ahead unless the North- 
west is able to make firm commitments 
of power. 

¢ Natural Gas—A blow of this size to 
the aluminum expansion — program 
would mean a frantic hunt for other 
sources of power. Proposals such as 
that of Spartan Aircraft would probably 
be taken off the shelf. This plan calls 


for producing 60,000 tons of aluminum 
a year from Arkansas bauxite, with DIESEL POWERED TOW BOATS 
2 - 

power generated by natural gas piped 

in from Texas. 
The U.S. began mobilization with f ; he Rely Upon 

750,000 tons of aluminum capacity per ’ : = 

year. It is now running about 834,000 z 

tons a year. But by July, 1953, mobi- VIBING 

lizers have counted on having 1,400,000 q 


tons of capacity. This is the program \ ; Y 
that chief mobilizer Wilson is trying so \ AS A. ARUTAR 
hard to protect. a ‘ 

A good rain would help. The ’ PUMPS 


Columbia’s headwaters usually receive 
enough moisture beginning in Sep- 
tember to maintain the river’s flow 
until the spring melt of snow. The 
rains haven’t come this vear. There is 
plenty of water now in the Columbia 

for the turbines that generate the pen indtp d Si tin alae eka the Coe 

bulk of Northwest power. But the Chicago, which can tow 200 freight cars up 

great reservoirs are not filling rapidly stream. Left front, Viking two-way lube oil pump. 

enough to assure a sufficient supply of Vital lubricating oil is delivered to bear- 

water for the winter. ings of two diesel engines with Viking automatic reversing lube oil pumps, 
e Basic Lack—Rains would not solve whether tow boat moves forward or in reverse. The pumps derive power from 
the basic power-hunger of the area. crankshafts of engines and operate in both directions. This exacting job requires 
The Federal Power Commission in dependable pumps and Vikings deliver satisfaction. 


May forecast that peak demand will Your pumping problem may call for the Viking rotary 
exceed capacity by 220,000 kw. in the pumping principle—“‘a gear within a gear” and only two 
Northwest in December of this vear. moving parts. For descriptive bulletin series 51 write 


By December of next year, the situa- 

tion will be even worse—FPC estimates VIKING P PUMP COMPANY 
a 314,000-kw. deficit. These °$ are 

a 314,000-kw. deficit. These figures are Cedar Falls, lowa 


for net firm power, which would mean 


_ all the interruptible would be outs: THE ORIGINAL “GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 
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"We cut down 
OVERHEAD 
by heating Over Head! 


DUNHAM 
UNIT HEATERS 


@ Four types of air diffusers throw 
heat exactly where needed. 


® High volume of air promotes 
uniform heat distribution 
horizontally as well as vertically. 


® Simplified horizontal piping 
hook-up takes fewer fittings. 


In addition to more effective 
heat distribution, you can count 
on Dunham Heaters for quieter 
operation. Motors are resiliently 
mounted; fans operate at slow 
speeds. 

If you’re faced with a space 
heating problem, it will pay 
you to investigate Dunham Unit 
Heaters. WRITE NOW FOR 
BULLETIN 1301-7. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., 409 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. In Canada: 
C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
In England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., 
London. 


heating systems and equipment 


140 





Censorship With a Sting 


All federal agencies get right to ‘‘classify”’ 


informa- 


tion, which means they can conceal errors. Rule aims only 
at officials who spill secrets, not outsiders who learn them. 


The U.S. this week found itself with 
a new sect of military-tvpe censorship 
regulations covering all federal agencies. 
The new rules may be tougher, and cer- 
tainly will be more haphazard, than 
anything imposed in World War II. 

President Truman announced the 

new regulations, giving all agencies the 
power to “classify” data in order to 
“safeguard security information.”” Classi- 
fication—the labeling of information as 
“top secret,” “secret,” or “confidential” 
—automatically placed the information 
under restrictions limiting its use and 
circulation. The stronger words for it 
are “censorship at the source.” 
e Whom It Affects—Truman’s order 
emphasizes that it applics only to off- 
cials and emplovees of the government 
Thus, if an official revealed classified in- 
formation to an unauthorized business- 
man in discussing a contract, the whole 
blame would fall on the official. There 
would be no stigma attached to the 
businessman. 

The right to classifv used to be lim- 
ited to the military and the State Dept 
Now it extends to all bureaucrats. From 
that arises this gimmick: There’s noth 
ing in the rules to prevent a bureau 
head from classifving information 


bidbeddad hy 


merely to conceal his own errors or hide 
his embarrassments. 

This is a much broader power than 
existed in World War II. Then, the 
Office of Censorship, under Byron Price, 
acted as a court of appeals from bureau- 
cratic attempts to suppress news. If the 
would-be suppressor of an item couldn't 
convince the Price office that his action 
was reasonable, the news was released. 
This tended to make censorship less 
stringent—or at least more reasonable— 
and to unify its practices. 

e Lines Blurred—The background of 
Truman’s new order is this: 

With World War II, the line be- 
tween military preparedness and the 
industrial economy and civilian society 
in general just about disappeared. Eco- 
nomics became a kevstone of successful 
war, recognized as such by all the 
combatants. 

Since Korea, civilians and civilian 
agencies have been sitting ‘across the 
desk” from the generals, working on 
plans, revising them, deciding them. Re- 
sult! War plans and Defense Dept. 
classified information have been flow- 
ing in volume from the Pentagon to the 
mobilization agencies. The military 
has begun to sweat over the risk of ci- 


or U. s. Rolilees. No Pilot, Big vie 


Secrecy has been lifted on the Air Force’s 
long-hinted “fantastic weapon.” It’s a pilot- 
less bomber, jet-propelled and radar-guided. 
In the picture, it is getting help from an 
auxiliary rocket as it takes off. The rocket is 
jettisoned when its power is spent. The 


bomber, D-61 Matador, is about 30 ft. 
long, can fly at 1,000 mph., according to 
informed guesses. It’s being built by Glenn 
L. Martin Co. at Baltimore. On Oct. 1 
the Air Force is activating its first squadron 
te fly the weapon. 
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NON-FERROUS SCRAP 
NEEDED, TOO! 


it’s needed to make STEEL! 


One half of all the raw materials used in steel production is scrap. 
Today, the mills aren’t getting enough iron and steel scrap to keep up with 


greatly increased steel production. 


. AND WHAT IS SCRAP? 


Scrap is many things. Here are three: 


1, the “left-overs” of iron and steel pro- 
duction, fabrication and machining. 


2. junked autos and old farm machinery. 


3. obsolete iron and steel equipment in 
factories, such as old machinery, 
tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, chain, 
valves, etc. 

But—the “left-overs” are not great 
enough today to fill the unprecedented 
demands for steel production. 


And, with replacements scarce, less 
junked autos and farm machinery have 
entered the scrap supply lines. 

So—only by digging out all the never- 
to-be-used odds and ends of broken, 
worn-out, and obsolete factory equip- 
ment ...can mills and foundries get all 
the scrap they need. 

If they don’t get it, steel production 
rates may be severely hampered . . . and 
our country’s effort to maintain military 
strength and civilian economy at the 
same time, will be crippled. 


it’s YOUR Job to Furnish More Scrap 


Institute a steel scrap salvage program in your plant. Appoint one to 
official in your ees to take full responsibility. Have him consult with 


your local Scrap Mo 


ilization Committee and local scrap dealers. The nearest 


office of the National Production Authority, Department of Commerce, can 
tell you who your local Scrap Mobilization chairman is. 
Do this now. Write for a copy of the booklet, “Top Management: Your 


Program for Emergency Scra 
45 Si., New York 19, N. Y. 4 


ecovery”, to Advertising Council, 25 W. 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 








Ld 
A Royal Treat 3 
” e,° ‘By 
in Writing 
Folks like Royal Scot’s smooth- 
ness, its smudgeless thin lead—and 
best of all, TRYREX — the shape 


that makes holding easy, cuts 
writing fatigue. 


" Deot 





AFETEX 
Water-Moistened GUMMED TAPE ~~ & 


CENTRAL PAPER CO + MENASHA, WIS. 








UNDERWRITERS’ 
4-HOUR 2-HOUR 
“A LABEL ~ “BY LABEL 


SAFES 


Better Protection 


MATILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 





vilians spilling this stuff to unauthor- 
ized persons or just leaving it lying 
around loose. 

¢ Hundreds—This is the main thing 
Truman’s new order is aimed at—the 
protecting cf military documents and 
information. The trouble is that in any 
government department, such as Com- 
merce or Interior, there are literally hun- 
dreds of bureaucrats who on their own 
authority can now label information 
“confidential,” and there are at Ieast a 
score who can use the stamp “secret” 
or “top secret.” 

Kingpin of the whole security setup 
in each department or controls agency 
is a security officer. Most of these are 
one-time Army intelligence officers. 

These security officers admit the new 
regulations will very likely be used to 
cover up information that the bureau- 
crat doesn’t want released, despite its 
nonconfidential nature. 

Also, the bureaucrat can in his dis 
cretion release information, if it will 
“further the official program” of the 
agency involved. 


Less Haze for Builders 


National Production Authority took 
steps this week to clear up some of the 
confusion that government controls 
over materials are causing in the con- 
struction industry. It issued a single 
package containing 71 interpretations 
of NPA-CMP tules as applicd to the 
industry. 

Just how to interpret regulations to 
fit specialized situations has bothered 
the construction industry perhaps more 
than anv other. And builders’ prob 
lems have been even more complicated 
by the acute shortage of structural stecl 

their basic raw material. 

NPA mobilizers, however, feel that 
their 10-page compendium will be a 
big help in clarifying some of the in- 
dustrv’s uncertainties—and they'll fol- 
low it up with more interpretating. 

The package contains explanations, 
guides, and definitions. 

* The booklet can be obtained from 
vour nearest NPA-Commerce Dept. 


field office. 


Plastic Armor Field-Tested in Korea 


The Army thinks it has come up with light, 
tough armor that can protect soldiers against 
small-arms fire and low-velocity shell frag- 
ments. It has sent armored jackets to 
Korea for tryout by litter bearers. The 
armor is made of nylon and plastic fibers. 
Weight ranges from 5 Ib. to 15 Ib., de- 


pending on the area of coverage. There's 
also a plastic helmet that’s rated as superior 
to steel headgear. Above, a soldier holds 
the front of an armored vest (left) and the 
nylon liner. The helmet is in the middle. 
There are also armored trousers, flexible 
enough to allow full freedom of leg motions. 
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*Fairfax continuous hand towels used by Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation serviced by Fort Worth Linen Service. 


Convair knows Cotton Towel* service lowers 











Here’s How 


Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing ... your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 
automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels. Quan- 
tities can be increased or 
decreased on short notice. 
Local service is listed in 
your classified book under 
SERVILINEN, LINEN SUP- 
PLY or TOWEL SUPPLY. 








maintenance costs 


@ The Fort Worth Division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration is the largest integrated aircraft plant in the world. 
Here, the famed B36s, world’s largest and longest-ranging bomb- 
ers, are in production for the Air Force. The plant has more than 
29,000 employees, making it the largest single aircraft factory 
in America in terms of employment. This company has found 
that cotton towel service, in addition to being preferred by their 
employees, actually saves money on washroom maintenance. They 
are the largest users of continuous cotton towels in the world. 

Whatever your towel problem ... whether you operate a fac- 
tory, institution, office or store ... you can be sure that soft, gen- 
tle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best job in promoting em- 
ployee morale, building customer good will, increasing tidiness 
in your washrooms and cleanliness among your employees. Cot- 
ton towel service is economical, it’s efficient and it’s a sign of 
good management. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. + WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST, NEW YORK 13 





Giibeiberisn ards inc > aun vane ea ead 


Every Candy Lover is familiar with those 
pert little chocolate-colored paper cups that 
hold bon bons. This seemingly insignificant 
item has its own set of fussy technical require- 
ments . . . all met perfectly by a custom-built 
Rhinelander task paper. 


Unexpected Guest for Dinner —and in five 
minutes soup’s on because our modern food 
industry has concentrated the elements of 
fine soup in a paper package. Rhinelander 
papers retain elusive chicken fats, protect de- 
hydrated vegetables and sensitive seasonings 
in these artful work-savers. 


Glassine and Greaseproof—the functional papers 
that do so many jobs well. 








CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The followmg listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from 
any Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re 
gional OPS office in your areca. 


Materials Orders 


Chemicals: Provides that only the 
Defense Dept. and the Atomic Energy 
Commission may use DO-ratings to 
obtain chemicals. All others must buy 
them through normal market procedure 
without assistance of ratings. NPA 
Reg. 2, Dir. 3 (Sept. 25). 

Administrative “court”: Sets up rules 
to govern proceedings and practices of 
the new administrative court that will 
act on charges of alleged NPA viola- 
tions. Gen. Admin. Orders 16-06, Impl. 
1 (Aug. 30). 

Tin: Extends to succeeding calendar 
quarters the current limitations on the 
use of pig tin, which are set at 90% 
of average quarterly use during the base 
period. M-8, Amdt. 1 (July 26). 

Conversion to ACM orders: Extends 
to Sept. 25 the time in which unrated 
orders for steel, copper, and aluminum 
may be converted to authorized con- 
trolled material (ACM) orders. M-1, 
Dir. 4; M-11, Dir. 3; M-5, Dir. 2; 
CMP Reg. 3, Dir. 3 (Sept. 21). 

Mining MRO supplies: Corrects and 
amends certain definitions in the order 
covering maintenance, repair, and op- 
erating supplies for the mining industry; 
and withdraws the authority of pro- 
ducers to use DO ratings to purchase 
chemicals and reagents as provided in 
the original order, M-78, Amdt. 1 
(Sept. 21). 


Pricing Orders 


Machinery: Permits certain manufac- 
turers of machinery and related goods 
to apply for a substitute method for 
figuring material cost increases. CPR 
30, Amdt. 14; CPR 22, Amdt. 26 (eff. 
Sept. 22). 

Canned meat: Extends mandatory 
deadline : for manufacturers of sterile 
canned meat and dry sausage to file new 
ceiling prices to Nov. 1. CPR 22, SR 
15, Amdt. 1 (eff. Sept. 14). 

Southern coal: Sets dollars-and-cents 
rates for transportation of southern 


coal in colliers from Hampton Roads, 
Va., to certain New England and Long 
Island Sound ports. GCPR, SR 62 (eff. 
Sept. 20). 

Services: Removes from price control 
22 different services that have little 
effect on the cost of living or cannot 
practicably be controlled. Among them 
are real estate brokers, agents, and ap- 
praisers; managers of actors, actresses, 
and athletes; labor relations and public 
relations counsellors; advertising agen- 
cies. GOR 14, Amdt. 2 (eff. Sept. 19). 

Canned fruit: Adds canned fruit 
cocktail and other fruit mixtures, cling- 
stone peaches, and California pears to 
the ceiling price regulation for the 1951 
pack of canned fruits and berries. CPR 
56, Amdt. 5 (eff. Sept. 17). 

Fluid milk products: Sets up pro- 
cedure for adjusting ceiling prices for 
fluid milk and cream products by mar- 
keting areas. GCPR, SR 63; GCPR, 
SR 16 (eff. Sept. 24). 

Canned salmon: Establishes new ceil- 
ing prices for canned salmon sold by 
“primary distributors’”—those who cus- 
tomarily buy from canners and sell to 
wholesalers and others. GCPR, SR 64 
(eff. Sept. 20). 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





All machine too] manufacturers now are 
cligible for government guaranteed V 
loans for working capital and plant ex- 
pansion. Previously only manufacturers 
who had government “pool orders” 
were eligible for government financing. 
Restrictions were relaxed in an effort 
to crack the machine tool bottleneck. 
% 

Sulfur restrictions for the fourth quarter 
will fall 100,000 tons short of balancing 
supply and demand, NPA told pro- 
ducers. The industry’s suggestion: Cut 
users below the currently permitted rate 
of 100% of their 1950 use. 





The Pictures——Cover by Howard 
Staples. Acme—20, 152; Avro 
Canada—70; Black Star~116 (top 
It.), 132, 133; Boeing Airplane 
Co.—106 (bot.); Cal-Rictures—32; 
Howard Earl Day—124 (top); The 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 
—23 (top It.); European—19; 
Ewing Galloway—117 (top rt.); 
Int. News—142; Bob Isear—94, 
95; Harold M. Lambert—117 (top 
It.); Glenn L. Martin Co.—140; 
Merrim, Monkmeyer Press Photo 
Service—22; John Robinson—23 
(top rt., bot.); Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.)—116 (top rt.); Herb Weit- 
man—116 (bot.), 117 (bot.); Dick 
Wolters—38, 46, 47, 50, 55, 98, 
99. 
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LAMINAC is easy to mold in almost 
any shape. The back of this chair 
is a fine example. Color is per- 
manently molded in—no painting 
or refinishing needed. (Chair pro- 
duced by Knoll Associates, Inc.) 


LAMINAC is lighter than alumi- 
num, with a strength/weight ratio 
higher than steel. This Laminac 
shower receptor weighs 20 lbs., 
compared with 300-400 for ter- 
razo, 80 for steel. (Molded for 
Kaytel, Inc., by Molded Resin 


LAMINAC transmits light without 
glare, has an interesting texture. 
And a quick wipe with a damp 
cloth whisks away dirt and grime. 
(Lamp reflector molded by North- 
ern Industrial Chemical Co. for 
Lam Workshop, Inc.) 


Fibres, Inc.) 


Gud more, with Laminat’ pehiak 





LAMINAC resin is versatility plus! It is easily molded in almost 
any shape or size ...in one piece. Reinforced with fibrous glass, 
LAMINAC resin is amazingly resistant to impact. An Army 
Storm Boat, with a one-piece hull made from this material, 
has been dashed out of the sea and onto a rocky beach, with 
only superficial damage. Tooling costs are relatively low, too. 
Because little pressure or heat is needed to mold Laminac, 
presses and molds cost less...and slash the time required to 
transform a blueprint into a salable part. 


6 


AMERICAN Gaanamid camrany 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 
30D Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


We'll be glad to send you more data! 











We may be able to help you meet military specifications where plastics and in Canada: North American Cyanomid Limited, Royal Bank Building, Torente, Onterie, 


resins are concerned. What's your problem? 





How BLH encINEERING 
sets the shape of things to come 


If you'd like an idea of the many ways Baldwin 
products are helping American manufacturers 
serve you, you'll find plenty of evidence right in 
your garage, your kitchen, your attic, or else- 
where in your home. 

Mechanical presses, for example, as produced 
by Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton are serving on 95 
master production lines in five of the largest 
auto-body stamping plants. There they are turn- 
ing out the formed bodies, fenders, and other 
parts for cars that add so much to safety and 
appearance; and contribute so much to econom- 
ical production and replacement. 

B-L-H /ydraulic presses are working on pro- 
duction lines forming panels for refrigerators, 
stoves, and similar household products, while 
B-L-H plastics presses are forming many parts 


for appliances. B-L-H platen presses turn out 
hardboard and plywood, and still others produce 
rubber heels, battery boxes, and dozens of other 
products. 

Perhaps you can profitably use industrial 
presses in your business, and if so, you'll find 
B-L-H units, with the many production and 
performance advantages added by B-L-H en- 
gineering, to be a valuable aid in helping reduce 
today’s high production costs. Or perhaps some 
of the other products in the diversified B-L-H 
line can serve you... such as diesel locomotives, 
diesel engines, ship propellers, testing machines, 
hydraulic turbines, machine tools, earth-moving 
machinery, can and sugar-making machinery, 
castings and forgings. You may find it profitable 
to ask us. 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. ¢ 


Offices in Principal Cities 


BALDWIN - LIMA -HAMILTON 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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U.S. leadership of the West will be tested—and questioned—in the 
months ahead. 
Here are some of the ticklish situations Washington has to cope with: 
¢ Western Europe’s resistance to a speedup in the arms program. 
* Russian moves to block German rearmament. 
* The threat of fighting in lran—if Britain sends troops to Abadan. 





The U. S. ran into a stone wall at last week’s NATO meeting in Ottawa. 


Our military leaders talked of a speedup in Western Europe’s rearm- 
ament. They asked, in effect, that our NATO partners try to complete the 
“medium-term” arms buildup by mid-1953 instead of mid-1954. 

But the European statesmen turned thumbs. down. They said they would 
need more U.S. aid just to keep to the present schedule. Moreover, the 
Europeans claimed that present programs are big and fast enough as long 
as the West's aim is to deter the Russians, not fight them. 

* 
There will be no decision on the NATO rearmament issue until December, 





a 





at the earliest. 


Between now and then a top-level NATO committee (headed by 
W. Averell Harriman) will take another look at Europe’s arms program and 
its economic consequences. 

And don’t expect Churchill, if he wins the British election (page 19), to 
call for a speedup in British rearmament. 

Churchill knows as well as Attlee that the British economy is overloaded 
now. Britain’s wartime leader is more likely to seek a diplomatic way out. 

* 

Signs are growing that Russia will push.German unity again to stymie 
our plans for German rearmament. 

Stalin’s puppets in East Germany are talking up free elections for a 
united Germany. And there’s a possibility that the Communists really mean 
it this time. 

The West Germans, British, and French all want to explore any Com- 
munist offers. If they are phony, the West will have a chance to call Moscow’s 
bluff. 

Up to now, the U. S. has urged Chancellor Adenauer to ignore the unity 
talk. But our tack is likely to change if the idea catches on in West Germany. 

J 














It looks as if the Iranian crisis is reaching a climax. 





Premier Mossadegh has ordered all Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. technicians to 
leave the Abadan refinery by next week. That would spell finis to the oil 
company’s activities in tran. 

In London there’s talk of holding on—using paratroops to keep the 
refinery in British hands. That’s the line the British press is taking. And 
Attlee can’t ignore it when he is just starting an election campaign. 

. 


If the British decide on a tough course, there’s nothing the Iranian army 
can do to stop them. Chances are, though, that use of force would strengthen 
rather than weaken Mossadegh’s popular support. What’s more, the Russians 
might take advantage of a 1921 treaty to get troops into Iran from the north. 

But the British aren't likely to move without prior approval from Wash- 
ington. We’re up to our necks in the !ran mess already and will have to back 
the British up or help them make up the loss. 
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British defense contracts are going out on schedule. But industrial con- 
gestion and labor gum-ups are hampering deliveries more and more (BW- 
Sep.8’51,p156). 

Meantime, rising import needs and limited exports spell more trouble 
for the already sickly balance of payments. 

es 

Commonwealth economic ministers are meeting in London this week to 
press Britain for even more exports—especially capital goods. ~ 

It was Britain that called the meeting. The idea was to persuade Com- 
monwealth producers of tin, wool, rubber, etc., to swallow international 
allocations and some price regulation. Britain needs their consent before the 
U.S. will O.K. similar action on key “dollar commodities” like copper. 

But the visitors are turning the discussion to their own advantage. Huge 
sterling balances earned during the raw materials boom are burning a hole 
in Commonwealth pockets. 








e 
One thing worth noting: The mounting pressure for British exports gives 
the lie to talk of another devaluation of sterling. 


You don’t devalue when there’s such a big demand for your goods. 
Compare this situation with 1949. Devaluation then had long been 
advocated by many bankers and economists as a means of stimulating 


flagging interest in British products. 
ae 


Chances look good for a temporary settlement of the British-Egyptian 
fight over the Suez. 

London is ready to hand over its Suez bases to the Egyptians—under a 
British eastern Mediterranean command. Britain would retain the right to take 
over the bases again in case of war. 

Egypt would probably buy this formula. Admission of Greece and Turkey 
to the Atlantic Pact has made the Egyptians anxious to become associate 
members. 

But Turkey (page 149) may try to snarl the deal. If the formula is to 
work, the British would have to be given NATO command in the eastern 
Mediterranean. And the Turks want to take orders from an American com- 
mander instead. 














Premier Pleven’s French government is on the political hot seat. 





Pleven‘s team of ministers found little hope for more U.S. aid in Wash- 
ington—certainly not before next year. And the critical time for Pleven will 
be November and December, when the budget debate begins in the National 
Assembly. 

If Pleven is upset, France will face more than just another cabinet crisis. 





It could easily open the door for de Gaulle, who would block Schuman 
Plan ratification slated for November. And French objections to Gen. Eisen- 
hower’s plans and German rearmament would get stiffer. 

= 





One hope for France—and other West European countries—is the U. S. 
Army's program for off-shore purchases (BW-Sep.22’51,p167). 








The Army is moving fast. It has set up two buying offices in Paris. One 
will buy textiles for our forces. The other will shop for office and medical 
supplies, maybe some communications equipment. 

Marshall Planners working with the Army have hopes these purchases 
will bridge the gap left by Congressional cuts in economic aid. 
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* Ankara 


URKEY 


SAUDIA 


ARABIA 


RKISH SOLDIERS 


Arming the Right Flank of the West 


key’s experience with democracy, plus 
its gathering economic and _ political 
strength, will serve as a touchstone for 
the quarreling, chaotic Arab world. 


Last week the U.S. fixed its frontier 
firmly on the Black Sea. That’s the 
meaning of the action in Ottawa when 
the 12 nations of the North Atlantic 
I'reaty Organization officially enrolled 
‘Turkey and Greece as partners. 

More and more U.S. military as 
sistance will flow to ‘Turkey now; per 
haps there will be economic aid, too. 
Ottawa fixed our responsibility as firmly 
in Turkey as San Francisco fixed it in 
Japan. The flow should start soon, for 
nothing stands between the Turks and 
full membership in the NATO club but 
the ratification of Ottawa bv the 12 
member governments. That’s regarded 
as practically a foregone conclusion. 
¢ Long Road—Turkey has traveled far 
and fast to reach its place as eastern 
bastion of the democratic world. Three 
decades ago the “sick man of Europe” 
scemced at death’s door, anemic with the 
decav of the old Ottoman Empire and 
knocked flat by defeat in World War I. 

Now election to NATO marks Tur 
key’s return to full health—tough, cocky, 
and determined. The nation has just 
about fulfilled the dream of Mustafa 
Kemal (Ataturk), hard-handed, brilliant 
father of the modern Turkey, to trans- 
form a decaying Oriental despotism to 
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a full equal of the democratic West. 
For Russia, the linking of Turkey to 
the West is a hard blow. It bolsters one 
of the most bitterly anti-Russian na- 
tions in the world, sets a new road 
block across Russia’s age-old drive to 
control the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles, strategic connection of the Black 
and Mediterranean Seas. And it spots 
a strong Allied base within spitting dis 
tance of Russia’s oil and industrial 
heartland. 
e Own Cold War—Turkey earned its 
recognition as a western ally the hard 
way. After an uneasy and reluctant neu- 
tralitv during World War II, the Turks 
fought their own cold war against 
Moscow during 1945 and 1946. The 
Russians denounced their treaty of 
friendship and nonaggression with the 
Turks, proceeded to hatch border up- 
risings in hopes of getting concessions 
on the Dardanelles. Turkey stood 
nervously firm, alone until 1947 when 
the Truman program of Greek and 
Turkish aid eased the pressure. 

The West has high hopes that some- 
day Turkey will become more than 
an outpost. Traditionally, Turkey is 
the natural leader of the Middle Fast. 
Eventually, the strategists hope, Tur- 


|. Tough But Ill-Armed 


U.S. policymakers have no illusions 
about the risks and costs of pushing 
NATO’s frontier into the Middle East. 
Still they believe the alliance with 
l'urkey is a sound strategic investment. 

Turkey is a sturdy, stubborn nation 
of 21-million that has spent all of 40 
vears out of the last two centuries fight- 
ing Russians. The “Menmetchik’’— 
Turkev’s GI—is as rugged as any foot 
soldicr in the world. What’s more, 
there are few Communists in Turkey; 
the fifth column is insignificant. 
¢ Vital Spot—Turkev commands a stra- 
tegic position second to none. In the 
west, it controls the Soviets’ access to 
the Mediterranean; in the east, it sits 
astride the route to the oil lands of the 
Middle East. Even if the Red Army 
overran or outflanked Turkey it would 
have to delegate 20 to 30 divisions to 
watch a Turkish army retreating into 
the mountains. 

What’s more, NATO planners are 
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hopeful they can weld effective team- 
work between the Turkish, Greek, and 
Yugoslav armies. Backed by NATO 
air and sea forces, they’d form powerful 
defense alignment. 

This rosy strategic picture doesn’t 
exist as of now. True, Turkey could 
stall an enemy offensive for a_ time, 
but it lacks the modern tools to hold 
off a powerful Red push until the 
NATO armies could come to the rescue. 
Mere toughness, which the Turks have 
in abundance, doesn’t win modern wars. 
e More Aid—The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
figure that, given modern equipment, 
the Turks could muster an army of 
2-million that would give an aggressor 
an expensive time. But modernizing 
a military establishment in a still prim- 
itive country like Turkey is a slow job. 
A predominantly peasant army has to 
be taught to handle modern weapons; 
communications and transport facilities 
have to be built from scratch; and the 
Turks’ limited ability to finance their 
forces has to be taken into account. 

That means more U.S. aid. We've 
already poured economic and military 
assistance into Turkev to the tune of 
a half-billion dollars. Now that Tur- 
key is a member of NATO, it’s a safe 
guess that it will get an even larger 
share of the military assistance pie— 
perhaps $275-million this year com- 
pared with $200-million in 1950. 


ll. Nation Helps Itself 


U.S. congressmen, worrving about 
Washington’s big aid bill, can take 
one consolation: Further help to Tur- 
key will be a help to a nation that has 
done a good job helping itself, both 
economically and politically. 

Turkish democracy took its biggest 
stride last vear. After 27 vears in power, 
Ataturk’s People’s Republi» n Party 
lost national elections to tie Demo- 
crats. Turkey had its first two-party 
system, a milestone in the transforma- 
tion of an autocratic republic. 

Ataturk’s “revolution from above” 
after the first World War had two aims. 
On the one side, it was a battle against 
foreign influence, which looked on Tur- 
key as easy prev. On the other, it was 
a national revolution against the de- 
caying spirit of Islam, which had held 
Turkey in a straitjacket for centuries. 
Ataturk and his Young Turk movement 
abolished church control and the Sul- 
tanate, abolished the fez, emancipated 
women, brought in the Swiss civil code. 
¢ Police State—Ataturk was a strong 
man. That, plus the fact that Turkey 
was 90% illiterate and had no middle 
class, led to a bureaucratic police state. 
The fact that almost all industrial prop- 
erty was in the hands of British and 
French capital, with no Turkish capital- 
ists, led the new government into tak- 
ing over all business enterprise. 


It wasn’t until last vear that any op- 
position party to the People’s Repub- 
lican was able to get off the ground— 
even though Ataturk and his successor, 
Ismet Inonu, had from time to time 
encouraged their formation. Today it is 
symbolic that Turkey’s new president, 
Celel Bayar, is not a professional poli- 
tician or a military man, but an eco- 
nomist with outspoken liberal and anti- 
state views. 

On the economic side, Turkey has 
had an uphill fight from totally primi- 
tive conditions. It is still a backward 
country—but great strides have been 
taken. Fortunately, Turkish economic 
planners didn’t follow the usual frantic 
totalitarian rush toward industrializa- 
tion at the expense of agriculture and 
mining. When they arrived in 1948, 
ECA advisers didn’t have to spend valu- 
able time convincing Turks that the 
first step to modernization was to boost 
output from farms and mines. Turkey’s 
1948-1953 Five Year Plan aims at 
bringing in 22-million acres of arable 
land, boosting coal, iron, and chrome 
production. 
¢ Farming—Washington officials are 
sure that Turkey’s future lies in agricul- 
ture. Millions of acres of arable land 
aren’t being cultivated—but can be with 
a relatively small capital outlay, since 
ECA has already supplied much needed 
equipment. 

The outlook for industry is dimmer. 
For one thing, Turkey won't entice 
much foreign capital as long as it’s on 
the front line in the cold war. Com- 
munications and transport ure rickety, 
and, as a legacy from the ol’ davs, the 
government still controls most industry. 
Since the end of World War II, only 
around $5-million of U.S. private in- 
vestment has gone into Turkev. 
¢ Private Business—There are bright 
spots. Most important is the present 
government’s awareness of the need for 
private enterprise; already plans have 
been made to hand some of the state’s 
business activity over to private hands. 
Little has been accomplished so_ far, 
mainly because Turkish business doesn’t 
show much eagerness to buy into basic 
industry. There’s a privately owned in- 
dustrial development bank, created last 
year with the help of World Bank 
money, that’s designed to make loans to 
small business. Already it has made 
loans totaling $1-million on seven dif- 
ferent projects, and it’s making a dent 
in the problem. 

In addition, the government has 
drawn up liberal foreign investment reg- 
ulations. There are no restrictions on 
remittance of profits up to 10%. An 
investment can be transferred back into 
its original currency within three to five 
years after its entry into Turkey. Be- 
sides that, the government exempts all 
capital goods and agricultural machinery 
from customs duties. 
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FIRST WITH MEN WHO BUY IN THE CAZ/ 


E /} GUS shout CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


"C.E. Has PLAYED A REAL PART IN PROMOTING THE 
wive use oF PFAUDLER 6G1Ass-LiNneD AND ALLOY 
STEEL EQUIPMENT. “SAYS C.M. CLARK, apvertisine 
MANAGER. “AS A DESIGNER AND FABRICATOR OF ALL KINDS 
OF CORROSION-RESISTANT PRODUCTS OUR BIG MARKET 
IS THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES. FOR OVER 25 YEARS, C.E. 
HAS HELPED US REACH THE MEN WHO BUYIN THE CPZ” 
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CHRISTMAS IDEA FROM CALIFORNIA 


Here's a new and diff 


DANA LEE ALMOND GROVE 
Box 403E Paso Robles, California 











LOOKING 


for a 
position? 
personnel? 


business 
opportunity? 





or do you have one to offer to the 
management men of American Busi- 
ness? 


Next time try an inexpensive adver- 
tisement in the “clues” section (clas- 
sified advertising) of BUSINESS 
WEEK. Just drop us a line for infor- 
mation. 





If It’s Legal and Profitable... 


. . . the new export-import subsidiary of Transocean 
Air Lines will handle it. Contract carrier finds that trading 
develops naturally out of world connections. 


Trade is where you find it. And if 


you get around enough, you're likely to 
find it almost everywhere. That’s the 
theory behind the latest expansion move 
of the voung pilots-turned-businessmen 
who run Transocean Air Lines, a top 
outht among the postwar crop of non- 
scheduled global carriers. 

his fall Transocean is putting some 
of its five vears of airline savvy to work 
in a brand-new business venture. It has 
just organized its own export-import 
subsidiary, called Taloa Trading Corp., 
with offices and showrooms in Oakland, 
Cal., and New York, and over 30 agen 
cies spotted around the world. Com- 
pany officials like to boast that Taloa 
will deal in ‘‘anvthing, anvwhere, any 
time’’—provided it’s legal and makes 
moncy 
e This and That—Last weck’s doings 
are a good example of Taloa’s free- 
wheeling trade philosophy. The com 
pany bought 100 leopard skins in 
Ethiopia: started dickering for 1,000 
tons of vegetable gum in the Persian 
Gulf area: quoted on 150 tons of 
Canadian flour for North Africa; talked 


about taking over an agency for French 


Paging Dr. Scholl 


Salesmen who lost out on the Eskimo- 
refrigerator deal can take heart. Colin 
Richar’s, English shoe salesman, is taking 
an elaborately equipped mobile shoe shop 
into Darkest Africa, where he will attempt 
to encase the splayfoot of the native in the 
latest sling-back pump and London brogue 
—obviously just the thing for jungle stalking. 


typewriters on the Pacific Coast. 
What's more, a flock of young mis- 
sionaries were dispatched to ferret out 
new business. One went to Venezuela 
to look into the market for U.S. ice 
cream freezers, another went to 
Switzerland to find patents and proc- 
esses to sell in the U.S., another was 
en route to Lebanon to open a ‘Taloa 
branch in Beirut. 

Transocean feels it’s just doing what 
comes naturally. The line got started in 
1946, with two C-54 transports and a 
goveiment contract to haul personnel 
and_cargo to the Far East. Transocean’s 
president, Orvis M. Nelson, banked on 
his belief that there was a big place for 
contract carriers to supplement regular 
airlines. 
¢ Mostly People—Today Transocean 
has logged 30-million miles, is probably 
the world’s largest contract air carrier. 
It has hauled thousands of U.S. work- 
ers to government projects in the 
Pacific. more thousands of European 
and Chinese refugees to new homes in 
the Western Hemisphere. It has flown 
tourists to Europe, GI families to 
Japan, Moslem pilgrims to Mecca. It 


Designed by the British Bata Shoe Co., the 
truck has a public address system and a 
recording apparatus producing music and 
sales talks in many African dialects. One 
corner of the truck is set up as a shoeshine 
parlor. If the merchandising campaign 
catches on, it should open a vast new field 
to chiropodists and corn-cure boys. 
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flies domestic air coach service in the 
U.S. and, though most of the business 
is in people (around 90%), Transocean 
has had some varied cargo loads, too. 
For example: gold for the Bank of 
Thailand, animals from Africa bound 
for U.S. zoos. 

In the course of its globetrotting, 
Transocean found itself doing favors for 
local businessmen along its routes. Its 
agents abroad got to know local condi- 
tions, spotted many an embryo trade 
deal. “One thing led to another,” says 
one company official, “and we wound 
up in the export-import business.” 

People at Transocean aren’t sure 
where their uninhibited trade venture 
will lead. Taloa Trading Corp. is ex- 
pected to import curios and gift-shop 
stuff, some raw materials, perhaps some 
patents, processes, small machinery. 
Export is the big aim, to establish Taloa 
as agent abroad for U.S. manufactures. 
Already, it’s corralled world rights for a 
Michigan-made cement block machine. 
¢ By Sea—Transocean doesn’t look at 
Taloa as a gimmick to push its air 
freight business. Much of its merchan- 
dise will have to go by sea anyway. But 
it will be nice to have company planes 
available to rush lighter shipments to 
and from the U.S. 

To help mastermind its new business, 
Transocean hired Stanley H. Rose, an 
cld-hand foreign trader who was teach- 
ing at the American Institute for For- 
eign Trade, at Phoenix, Ariz. He’s now 
holding down the New York head- 
quarters of Taloa—and running a train- 
ing program to boot. Rose brought 
with him 15 bright young graduates of 
the trade institute to fill out Taloa’s 
foreign staff. 
¢ Diversified—Expansion isn’t anything 
new for Transocean’s management. 
They now have a flock of 101 planes 
(80 of them owned outright), 3,000 
employees, and a bunch of subsidiaries. 
There’s an aircraft overhaul outfit, a 
chemical division making cleaning com- 
pounds, a construction company, a 
Taloa Academy of Aeronautics training 
flight crews from the U.S. and foreign 
countries. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Good customer: Mexico will import a 
record $600-million worth of goods this 
year—85% or more of it from the U.S. 
—if present import rates hold. The 
seven-month figure on machinery im- 
ports alone runs to $100-million. 
4 

Aussie autos: Ford of Australia is off 
on a $14-million expansion of its manu- 
facturing and assembly operations at 
Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, and Perth. 
It will give the company facilities to 
make V-8 engines Down Under for the 
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IT'S FEDERAL NOARK LIGHT CONTROL FOR - 


CBS LVS 


et erat 1) el LT eee 
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One of the new C. B. S. Switchboards . . . totally dead front for safe operation. 
POPULAR SHOWS! Finest sets and costumes! Brilliant acting! You can 
have all these . . . but to put them across to the TV audience requires a stage 
lighting system of unlimited flexibility and velvet-smooth performance. To 
ensure this all-important lighting efficiency, Columbia Broadcasting System 
has installed, Federal Noark Gontrol Switchboards in its New York City 
studios. Designed and built in one month 

C. B. S. required switchboards with large capacity to permit pre-arrange- 
ment of lighting effects for a number of different sets. Each new switch- 
board, accordingly, controls 200 lighting circuits, any one or any group of 
which can be connected to any of 40 dimmers. All switches, of course, are 
of the silent-acting type . . . Important to C. B. S., Federal Noark designed 
and built these special switchboards within a month of receipt of order. 


A full line of control equipment 
For motion picture houses, theatres, clubs, auditoriums, schools, churches, 
recreation centers — wherever lighting effects must be regulated — Federal 
Noark switchboards and controls are today’s outstanding specification. Like- 
wise, throughout the whole range of electric control equipment, a host of 
unique developments has brought tremendous demands for 
Noark products. In a few short years, Federal Noark 
has become one of the largest designers and 
manufacturers in its chosen field. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn. ; 
St. Louis, Mo. ; Los Angeles, Calif. 
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COOR on vour rernceraror 


Cooking-refrigeration combination. Perfect 
for small kitchens, apartments, offices, guest 
or resort cottages. 4 cubic feet refrigerator 
and cooking top, gas or electric (110 v. or 
220). Compact -needs only 4.1 sq. ft. space. 


GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


4518A EAST DUNHAM ST. * LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. 


FRIGERATOR 


High quality 4-cubic foot 
refrigerator combines 
convenience and beauty. 
Rich flame grain mahogany 
finish and acid. resistant 

formica table top. Large 
freezer, roomy storage bin, 
two double-row ice trays. 
Five-year guarantee. Ideal 
for hotels, apartments, 
offices. Also available in 
gleaming white. 
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first time. . . . Three British automo- 
tive firms have decided to put up fac- 
tories near Sydney. Leyland Motors, 
Ltd., and John Thornycroft, Ltd., will 
build trucks; Joseph Lucas, Ltd., will 
build automotive electrical equipment. 

s 
A world mining engineering concern, 
called Bestwood, Fraser & Weir, Ltd., 
has been set up by three consulting out- 
fits in the U.S., Britain, and South 
Africa. First job will be studying coal 
resources in South Africa and Australia. 

° 
Spain’s first penicillin plant, at Aran- 
juez, is open for business. Backstopped 
by patent rights and technical help 
from New Jersey’s Merck & Co., the 
Cia. Espanola de la Penicilina y Anti- 
bioticos plans to turn out 1.5-million 
bottles monthly, hopes to produce 
streptomycin, too, before long. Another 
drug outfit, Antibioticos, is expected to 
start similar production with help from 
Schenley Laboratories. 

8 
A new chemical company, owned 50-50 
by New York’s Heyden Chemical Corp. 
and Montreal’s Shawiningan Chemicals, 
Ltd., will build a $2-million factory 
somewhere in Canada. Output: 3-mil- 
lion Ib. of pentaerythritol (a base for 
weather-resistant paints) and 30-million 
lb. of formaldehyde annually. 


e 
Ford, Detroit, has handed over a hunk 
of its South American business to Ford 
of Canada, which has had to lay off 
workers because of a countrywide slump 
in sales. Canadian Ford’s first order 
is for several thousand cars. 


Getting Even for 
State Banking Law 


Brazilians have been doing a slow 
burn ever since thev found out that 
the Banco do Brasil branch recently 
opened in New York can’t accept de- 
posits under state law. As a retaliatory 
measure, they’ve embarked on a round 
of legislative and diplomatic bargaining, 
aimed at foreign bankers operating in 
Brazil. 

Rio de Janeiro’s new daily, “Ultima 
Hora,” led off the campaign with a 
series of editorial blasts against foreign 
banks. And even though the paper has 
the official blessing of President Var- 
gas, most observers pooh-poohed it all 
as an attempt to use national pride to 
boost a less-than-impressive circulation. 
But last week the smoke turned out 
to have some fire at its base. 

e Tit for Tat—The fire came in the 
form of a bill introduced in Brazil’s 
congress by Rep. Luthero Vargas, the 
president’s son. The bill prohibits 
foreign banks from accepting deposits 
or Carzying current accounts. Instead, 
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they would be restricted to commercial 
and financial operations (guaranteed 
loans, for example) based on. reserves 
they themselves bring into the country. 

In his statement on the bill, Vargas 
explained that foreign bankers operate 
almost exclusively on the basis of Bra- 
zilian deposits, having brought only 
small sums into the country. Thus, 
when the banks remit profits abroad 


from their operations, they are 


“pro- 


ducing foreign currency from national 
currency.” 

But Vargas’ closing remarks were 
the tipoff to the bill’s real purpose: 
reprisals or reciprocity. He hinted that 
the status quo might be maintained 
“through negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments in which reciprocal obliga- 
tions of treatment are agreed on.” 
¢ The Squeeze—Meantime, banking 
circles in the U.S. aren’t much worried 


about the threat, figure that the hue and 
cry will probably die out soon. But if 
the bill does go through, two U.S 
banks would be squeezed—N National 
City of New York wit ith six branches in 
Brazil, First National of Boston with 
three. Other big foreign banks include 
the Royal Bank of Canada, the Banco 
Frances Italiano, Banco Hollandes, 
Banco Italo Belga, and the Bank of 
London and South America. 
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THE TREND 


Merchandising Verbal Poison 


Organized labor, like every group in this country, has 
the right to criticize any company, any Congressman, 
any law. But the cheap insults, loose sneers, and bald 
distortions with which some of its radio news com- 
mentators are going about the job is getting pretty dis- 
gusting and worse. Their commentators have picked 
up and developed to a new low the worst features of 
irresponsible demagogues of the right, including some 
who devote themselves to praising the free enterprise 
system. 

We have in mind, among others, a specific program, 
“sponsored by the 8-million men and women who 
make .up the American Federation of Labor.” This 
is an expensive program, featuring Frank Edwards. 
Fifteen minutes of news and comment over a national 
network five times a week from Washington costs a lot 
of union money. 


Three Themes 


We have just gone over carefully the transcripts of 
a whole month’s broadcasts. Much of the stuff is crisp 
run-of-the-radio-mill. On occasion, as in urging action 
to organize American relief in Korea, Edwards has been 
splendid. But there were three threads, running through 


all twenty broadcasts, that raised our hackles: 

¢ Business prospers by keeping its workers down. 

e Congressmen are fools or worse, in cahoots with 
businessmen to skin the worker. 

¢ Business is a hog “rooting in the public trough up 
to its ears.” The citizens’ tax money is the swill it feeds 
on. 

Consider this excerpt from Edwards’ broadcast on 
August 8 on the subject of profits: 

All you need is enough stooges in Congress and 
they'll provide you with the loopholes to open the way 
for higher prices and higher profits. It really works. 
How’s business? It’s rooting in the public trough up 
to its ears. 

Here is his explanation: 

What's it all about? Just this. The 82nd Congress 
has passed a controls law which guarantees higher prices 
and higher profits and runaway inflation. And when 
a nation is suffering from inflation, property is more 
desirable than money. So big business is raking in the 
profits now and grabbing up billions of dollars worth 
of expanded properties through these tax amortization 
deals for the future. It’s good insurance against in- 
flation, especially since it costs them nothing because 
they get it tax free while you pay for it. That’s the 
real meaning of tax amortization. 

This is poisonous bombast. It is also bunk. He is 
talking about the law, requested by President Truman 
and passed overwhelmingly by Congress, that allows 


156 


business-making approved plant expansion for defense 
—the right to charge off the cost of the facilities (as 
expense) in five years rather than over the customary 
20 years. 

It is quite true that the larger the charge against 
corporate revenue for depreciation in any given year, 
the less will be net income subject to tax. ‘Tax liabili- 
ties during the five-year period of accelerated deprecia- 
tion will obviously be less than under ordinary 20-year 
depreciation, 

But what of Year Six and those that follow? Mr. 
Edwards is raucously silent because that would be the 
other three-quarters of the truth. 

If the plant is still in use in Year Six and has been 
fully depreciated over the previous five years, there 
will be no depreciation to charge against corporation 
revenue in that and succeeding years. Net income sub- 
ject to tax will be higher, and the tax will be larger 
than otherwise. There are no tax-free deals. 

Edwards’ accounting is as badly misshapen as_ his 
bombast. Apparently he felt persuaded that the quar- 
ter truth could be glibly purveyed as the whole truth 
if it were cast in terms demagogic enough. But that’s 
a perilous business to be engaged in. 


Where the Danger Lies 


Continuous distortion and sneering of this kind at 
the companies men work for and at the Congressmen 
they vote for is a dangerous way to play politics. Take 
the heart out of the loyalties men live by and you destroy 
their fiber. 

If these daily jibes were true, America wouldn’t be 
worth working for. The American worker wouldn’t be 
getting the best wages in the world. Nor would labor 
unions be able to collect enough dues to pay for 
expensive radio time. 

Hear it often enough and guff like this begins to 
sound like an American version of the Big Lie, hand- 
tailored to create trouble here. Its purpose may well 
be different. It may only reflect confusion in the labor 
mind. It may only be evidence of the extreme tone of 
“the language of labor.” Or it may merely be a means 
to keep labor militant. 

If that’s it, then we think it’s time labor leaders sobered 
up. They can afford to believe the simple truth that 
unionism is here to stay. There surely are ways of being 
militant without indulging in this immature business 
of merchandising verbal poison. There are legitimate 
goals for labor to fight for and with honorable weapons. 

America is a strong, robust nation. But it cannot 
in times like these easily sustain the damage to national 
unity caused by the rabble rousers—whether of the 
right or of the left. 
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Property and labor in different classes are essentially antagonistic; but property and labor in the 
same class are essentially fraternal. ... Edueation, then, beyond all other devices of human 


origin, is the great equalizer of the conditions of men -the balance wheel of the social machinery. 


7? 
(Lectures and Annual Reports on Education, 1867) big CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


de you see here are but a few of 
many articles made from Geon 


paste resin, the plastic material that 1s 


sO easy TO process 

There are dozens of other saleable 
products made from Geon paste 
resin, one of the most important being 
coated fabrics of various kinds—a 
development that has shown sensa- 
tional growth 

You don’t need heavy or expensive 
equipment to process Geon paste resin, 


for this thermoplastic material is 


PARLE regiy 
“sture. dus 
“eMblieg 


as, 


easily dis} ersed in } lasticizers to make 
paste-like fluids. Solvents are unneces 
sary. You can mold, cast or use it for 
coating and dipping. Versatility is its 
other name! 

Because of the defense emergency, 
Geon paste resin is in tight supply 
at present. However, we will continue 
to supply experimental quantities for 
development work on future essential 
applications. 

We make no finished materials but 
is always ready 
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to help you with developments. 
Please write Dept. A-10, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
15, Ohio. 
Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: 
GOODCHEMCO. 


Cleveland In Canada: 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





